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The Hiftory of the Invafion of Switzerland by the French, and the De- 

firuction of the Democratical Republics of Schwitz, 153 and Unter- 

walden. _By Henry Zfchok ke, National Prefe& of the Canton 

of Bafil. Tranflated from the French of J. B. Brialle,* Secre- 

tary of Legation to the Helvetic Republic at Paris. Witha 

Preface and Supplement by the Tranflator. 8vo. Pr. 373. 
Longman and Rees. + 1803. 


F we were defired to fele& from among the almoft numberlefs in- 
{tances of perfidy, inju‘tice, fraud, tyranny, oppreflion, and cruelty, 
~of which the fucceflive tyrants who have, within ‘the laft twelve 
years, ufurped the reins of government in republican France, have 
‘been guilty, any one pre-eminent in guilt and enormity over the reift, 
we fliould probably fix on the treatment infli@ed on the wretched in- 
habitants of Switzerland, from the Executive Dire@ory to their 
worthy. fuccefior, Napoleoné Buonaparte. There are fuch a wanton 
nefs of tyranny, fo barefaced and impudent an affumption of axbusraty 
power over a free and independent people, and fuch an ufelefs barba- 
rity, fo utterly without provocation gr excufe, in the conduct of thefe 
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general marauders and their profligate chiefs, to the fubjugated Swift, 
that it is impoflible for any human being, except a republican French- 
man, to view it without fentiments of indignation and horror, more 
eafy for the heart to feel, than for the tongue or the pen to exprefs, 
We cannot, therefore, but confider the production of any genuine 
documents, or authentic accounts of fuch proceedings, as an effential 
fervice-rendered to the caufe of virtue and of truth. We differ, toto 
coclo, from thofe philanthropifts, who with to confign all the enor- 
mities of the French revolutionifts to oblivion; we are decidedly of 
opinion that the whole mais of them fhould be laid before the public, 
for the benefit of the prefent age, and for the inftru@tion of pofte- 
rity. They exhibit a feries of the moft awful and impreflive leffons 
which the inftructive page of hiftory ever prefented to mankind. 
And if the prefent war were to be produdtive of no other benefit, we 
fhould ftill think the expence and inconvenience that mutt neceflarily 
refult from it, amply repaid, by the freedom which it has reftored to 
the Britifh prefs, and by the opportunity afforded and embraced of 
holding forth in his genuine colours, to the execration of the world, 
a man whofe fuccefstul vices has raifed him to the fummit of power, 
afd converted nearly the whole body of public writers throughout 
Europe into a herd of hafe flatterers of one of the moft abominable 
characters which has appeared in France fince the reign of the ele- 
venth Lewis. 

Softened as the fa&ts, refpeCting the invafion of Switzerland, evi- 
dently are by the temperate pe of Mr. Zfchokke, they ftill exhibit 
fuch a flagrant violation of every principle holden facred between 
nation and nation, man and man, to fay nothing of the fuperior tics 
of religion and morality, as is not to be found in any hiftory of public 
events antecedent to the accurfed zxra of the French revolution.— 
We. therefore, fully concur with the iranflator in thinking that the 
publication of this work in Englifh, at the prefent period, is well 
¢calculated— 


«To promote that {pirit of refiftance to unprincipled ambition, and the 
fchemes of univerial domination, which is alone to be relied upon in the 
arduous conteft in which the nation is now engaged. The hiftory of the 
memorable firuggle here recorded will thew what a people very incontider- 
able in point of wealth and numbers was able to-do in checking the pro- 
gre{s of a holt of invaders, by the mere force of native courage, and ev- 
thufiaftic love of liberty and their country. It will fhow, that, flimulatéd 
by thefe motives, a band of peafants would bé brought to charge with the 
bayonet, and entirely to defeat, battalions rendered formidable by their 
viétories to the moft warlike troops in Europe. It will alfo aflord much 
valuable iniiruction for avoiding the faults which frutirated the defentive 
plans of the moft powerful part of the confederacy, and placed the final 
flake in the hands ef a few ha!farmed'herdfmen. “Moreover, it cannot fail 
to imprefs every generous mind with an indignant fenfe of the infolence of 


2 lawlefs conqueror, and the degradation incurred by a vanquifhed and fub- 


jugated people.” 
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Much ufeful inftru€tion of this kind will doubtlefs be acquired by an 
attentive perufal of thefe pages; and the reader, in comparing the ftate 
of Switzerland at the period of the French invafion, with that of this 
country at the prefent moment, will not fail to difcover in what they 
differ as well as in what they are alike. The two principal caufes 
of the failure of the unhappy Swifs in their noble attempt to defend 
their peaceful mountains and happy vales from the defolating torch 
of Gallic conqueft, were the indecifion and imbecillity of their go- 
vernors, the diffentions created among themfelves by the artful in- 
trigues of French emiffaries, and the pufillanimous fpirit of fome of 
the cantons, who fought in conciliation what could only be obtained 
by arms. Fortunate is it for us, that the two great finews of war, 
which were wanting in Switzerland, are to be found in Great Bri- 
tain—men and money; it remains to be feen, however, whether we 
have alfo the fkill to dire€&t the one, and the wifdom to apply the 
other, fo as to give to both the whole force and effect which'they are 
capable of producing. 

The firft part of this work, divided into twelve chapters, contains 
a brief hiftorical fketch of the gradual formation of the Swifs confe- 
deracy, of the rife and progrefs of the different cantons of which it was 
formed, and of their fituation, aggregately and individually, at the 
period of the tremendous explofion @f that great moral and political 
volcano, the French revolution. This people, originally paftoral, 
were diverted from thofe purfuits which harmonize and meliorate the 
mind, while they fix its delight to the foil which gave them birth, 
and which affords them fubfiftence, without the aid of foreign pro- 
du@tions, firft by the neceffiy of felf-defence againft the attacks of 
neighbouring princes, and fubfequently by that martial difpofition 

which warlike habits naturally engender, and which converted a very 
large proportion of the population of Switzerland into a nation of 
foldiers, Hence, when at peace at home, they left their ruftic habi- 
tations, and fought for military employment in foreign armies. The 
funk, in fhort, into the degraded fituation of the mercenaries of Eu- 
rope. By this means they contracted, in a certain degree, foreign 
manners and foreign vices, which, after the limited period of their 
engagement had expired, they carried back with them to their native 
country. They are thus defcribed by M. Zfchokke, at the clofe df 
the fifteenth century. 


« The Swifs, obliged during two centuries to ftand on their guard 
again{t the ambition of the Houfe oi Aufiria, and in this long interval ar- 
rived at the highe‘t point of their glory; loft, Little by little, the fimplicity 
of their manners from the time that thts la‘t tre ity, by fecuring their polit: 
cal exiftence, had augmented their power and riches. Pazflions, till then 
unknown, began to corrupt their hearts. The young herd{men in humble 
(low) circumftances became wearied of the tranguil pleafures of the paftoral 
life, and the folitary abode of the Alps, and were ambitious of acquiring 
gold and military renown; while the rich families, caballing for power in 
the flate, difturbed the peace of fociety by their jealouties, and their ine 
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trigues fo obtain public offices. Greedy of forei ‘ign g: id, they fold their 
wnices to flrangers (loteigners) ; and felfiiknefs, by degrees, abolified the 
facred love of country. _, : 

« The Milanele, France, and Savoy, ever at ye with each other, had, 
by dint of money, made Switzerland the ny urlery ofarmies. The youth of 
call the cantons inliled under the fande rds of all thefe powers; and thon. 
fands of individuals were often feen gol ng ag once to feck de ath; ina foreign 
‘climate, or returning to theirown coun try fome years afterwards, more laden 

“with the vices than the fpoils of their enemies. 

« Thete confiderable emigrat ions ocecafioned, at different pe riods, a com- 
plete flagnation m agricultural labours. Sometimes famine fuceceded, and 
fometimes even. peltiien ce ipreacd its ravages in countries thus dc¢ ‘popula ited, 
Sometimes alfo bands of robbers were formed of foldiers, who, having 
finifhed their term of fervice, and become incapable of ruilic toil, as weil 
as infenfible to the domeliic virtues, fatistied by pillage their prope nfity to 
debauchery. Such was the, corruption of manners, that the confederates 
themfelves confeiied they had loft more than they had. gained by their vie- 
tories. Ina tinge year, that of 1480, there were e secuted in the different 
parts of Switzerland about filleen hundred malefaors. 

.“ The fword of juflice may firike terror into crime, but cannot extirpate 
if, when the governors themie!ves are wifheut courage and virtue. The 
fuccefiive'wars of France againti the Italian States awakened again, at the 
commencement of the fixteenth century, the avarice of the Swiis magil- 
trates. They fold the arms of the people under their care to the bett bid- 
der; and although they partook of the conquefis made beyond the Alps, 
the confederates, while they enlarged their territory, enfeebled tl iem: by the 
diminution of population, and the introduction of forei ign vices.’ - 


So little is that flern republican virtue, which has been fo much 
‘ boatted of by theoretical writers, in all ages, able to withftand the 
common temptations to which weak mortals, under whatever form 
of government they live, are fo apt to yield! It is curious, too, to 
_obferve, that thefe cantons, which were {pecially diftinguifhed by the 
epithet democratic, were always as ambitious of extending their pow- 
er, and of exercifing an arbitrary {way over their dependents, as any 
abfolute monarchy of which the hiftory is known; that they were alfo 
as prone to. corruption as any other ftates, is evident from the fol- 
sila ftatement of facts. . 


« Although in the afiemblies of the peopie each citizen had a right to 
‘vote on all affairs fubmitted to difcuflion, it was very natural that, through 
want of experience and information, the mafs fhould follow the impulle 
given them by their prietis or gentry. This laft tile was given by the peo- 
ple themfelves to all the opulent families which were not fubjeéied to the 
labours of the field, and which exercifed no trade. The genrry, therefore, 
poiietied the government of the country: the fovereign, or the people, was 
-only formidable to them by its own weakiels, Credulous, felfith, and un- 
‘grateful, as in every democracy, the populace was inclined fometimes to 
one party, fometimes to another: they who exercifed any authority over 
their countrymen were thofe who knew how to flatter them; for a adulation 
is an equally certain inftrament of corruption, whether it be dire@ed againft 
an entire body, or againfi an individual. 


«é The 
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re 
The true lovers of their country often declared againii this abufe, as 
pr Baz ial to the general interefi, but their voice was notheard.. They in 
vain predicted th: it ithe mtroduciion of cabals ‘would rive birth to factions, 


would induce conte mpt of the molt refpeciable laws, and would de! roy 


liberty.: No longer was a barrier {or ught a eoinit the enercachments of am- 
bition; on the contrary, the allemblies of ‘the people, whofe duty it was 


to watch over the welfare of the ftate; were io ueg!ivent, as, in fact, to an- 
nul the moit pruden t regulations. One of thefe, of the year 1551, forbade, 
on very fevere penal ties, all intrigues for bailiwicks,-or fimply honorary 
employ ments his regulation even inflicted a rigorous punitimeat on the 
perion whs coal d give his vole to any one convic ted of having folicited at: 


yet, notwith. ianding this ordinance, {uch was the progress of corruption, 


that bailiwicks and other lucrative employments in the counties fubject.to , 


the Cantons, came to be openly fold m full aifembly to the belt bidder, 
To fuch a degree were fentiments of honour and jatiice extingaithed 
among this people, that, not contented with having fubjedts, they did not 
déign even to 1 nake a point of giving them the moit wo rthy and refpectable 
citizens for magiltrates, 

It refulted from this mode of eleGtion, that hej»who had dear! y nurs 
chafed bis employment, fought to recover from thole committed to his 
charge, by aéts of injuitice and extortion, not only his cxpita’, but an afte 
rious intere:i for the tum advanced. This crying abufe | ny" Rained the 
reputatio nof the mx ople who tolerated it, and the pe tifat : of afiftocracy 

' 


c ; . 
drew | from if their pein ‘ipal argument againit the popuiar rure, 
' . oly: ’ - “oJ Js 
‘ They did not confine themielves to felling bailiwieks at a high price: 
the place of landatman, and that of his lieutenant, were ina manner fet 


up to auction; for, in order to obtain them, confiderable prefents were ne- 
impotition. Aelucrative baili- 


eeilary, which foon became a kind of legal 
wick coft fome thoulands of florins; and a place of count 
hundred, alihough it was only honorary, poleiding no emo!uments befides 
an Almanack and a fix-livre piece. The landamman had a fimilar flaty, 
and belides received a duty on the feal; but in return he was obliged, at 
the time of his elegion, to pay the fovereizn people the foliowing tingular 
tribute. The election took place at it the gen eral alien cable in the month of 
May: every peafant at that time was aceuliomed to purchale a ftraw hat, 
and the landamman was expeéted to make him a preient of it. Refiftance 
was early made to this abule, but the people wou : not hear reafon: they 


’ 


even exprefsly decreed, in 1680, ‘that whofoever ould {till oppole it, 
fhould pay a fine of 100 crowns, and be excluded they (he right of citizen- 
fhip.’ 

« Whilit the people thus through feififhnels oppofed e very reformation, 
they left in other re{pects a great latitude to their ma; gilirates. The un- 
limited liberty of ther re eubtici was then fomelimes iliulory, and little re-- 
fenibling the idea formed of it.” ; 

This pretty pi€ture of democratic freedom, and of the rule of the’ 
fovereign people, as they are ined conitantly called, is not well calcu-" 
lated, we apprehend, to fecure many admirers! The account of the 
unprincipled efforts of the Cifalpine Dire@&ory, in imitation of the 
mother republic, to compel fome of the fmaller of the neighbour- 
ing {tates to folicit an union which they abhorred, is curious ; and 
there can be no doubt of the authenticity of the itatement, as the au- 
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thor, from his oficial fituation, had the fulleft opportunity of verify- 
ing the facts. Equally curious and interefting is the cetailed account 
of the hypocrify and proiligacy of the French General Brune, in the 
meafures which he took for lulling the Swifs into a falfe fe ecurity, 
and for feparating the democratic Cantons from the reft of Switzer- 
land. After the mafk was thrown afide, and a new conftitution 
drawn up at Paris, taken, probably, from one of the pigeon-holes in 
the bureau of that grand conftitution-monger general, the Abbé 
Sieyes, prefented, at the point of the bayonet, for the accep‘ ance of 
the Swils, the people of Appenzell, St. Gall, and the neighbouring 
diftrias, prefented a memorial to the French Diregtory, which, 
amid{t much fulfome adulation lavifhed on the great nation, contained 
many pertinent and {triking obfervations. 


“« Ina word, Citizen Direétors, we are all free at prefent, after the mo- 
del af the democratical canton of Appenzell, which, for three centuries and 
a half, has enjoyed the rights of man in their plenitude, and which, together 
with us, demands the prefervation of its democratica!l conftitution. What 
then was car furprife when there was fuddenly prefented to us a conftitu- 
tion hitherto unknown to us! Permit us, Citizen Dire@ors, with all the 
liberty that becomes free men, to communicate our fentiments to you on 
this head. 

« We afk of you, in the firft place, why it is wifhed to democratize us? 
Is not our conftitution fufficiently. democratical ? Is not our people the fole 
fovereign ; the authority by which laws are made; which choofes its ma- 
giftrates acc6rding to a reprefentative fyltem, planned in‘ fuch a manner 
that a purer is not Leafy to be conceived? Thefe are fa¢is which it is impol- 
fible to render dpbious: we hope, therefore, Citizen Direciors, that you 


will approve the fole with we form, that of remaining in the repo'e w hich 


we enjoy, with the power of governing oarfelves according to the example 
of our anceflors, and our brothers, the democratical cantons. 

« Further, the ¢onflitution which is propoled to us is fuited neither to 
our local politions, our manners, our cuiioms, nor, efpecially, to that pove rly 
which is the true wealth of a patloral people; fince it is the mofi certain 
field againit faRitious wants, and leaves us content and happine!s. This 
confiitulion, applicable, perhaps, to richer countries, would {oon have an- 
nihilated our domeftic refources. Would not that be the greatefi misfor- 
tune which could happ en to us? and would you, Citizen “Dire tors, pre- 
pare the way for our ruin, and that of our children, by forcing us to accept 
it?—No, Citizen Directors, you cai i jot! your pans and up right intentions, 
your republican principles, the juitice which direéis your ~decifions, aill 


affures us that we are fecure from the danger with which we have been 
threatened.” 


How the Citizen Direétors muft have laughed in their fleeves at 
the fimplicity of thefe honett nenatstnceys | How little did thefe 
latter, good fouls! imagine, that the very effeéts which they thus 
pointed: out to the Direétory, in order r to deter them from the purfuits 
of their plan, were thofe which it was their “* pure and upright in- 
tention’ to produce! To plunder the country of its laft penny, and 
to dettroy every veftige of its former freedom, were the known ~ 

jects 
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jects of thefe regenerators of the human race! Their profligate ge- 
neral, the i incenuiary Schawenburg, iffued his manifeftos in the bar- 
barous language of his mafters, commanding this free and indepen- 
dent people, under pain of being put to the fword, to accept, without 
thought or hefitation, the conftitution which the Dire&tory had pre- 
pared for them. 


« But thefe hoftile meafures, thefe menaces and imperious declarations, 
did not humble the {pirit of the mountaineers; on the contrary, they in- 
{pired them with new energy, by inilaming their rage and pride. Habi- 
tuated for ages pait to be treated the European powers upon the footing 
of a free and independent people, how ftrange mult appear to them the 
denomination? of rebels and fanatics, which the French agents lavithed 
upon them without reaion! France, which, following the example of, the 
Swifs republics, had proclaimed in the face of the world liberty and equa- 
lity of rights, fuddenly advanced to violate the country of William Tell, 
and {pread through it the ravages of war, becaute it would not receive haw 
‘ from a ftranger! France, which preached ‘ war to thrones and peace to 
cottages,’ now caufed its armies to march aga‘nit the wretched cabins of 
thofe herdimen, whofe felicity had fo long bene an objett of envy! France, 
which fo lately continued to declare its friend:hip’ towards the Swifs demo- 

cracies, and atlured them that it would never break the bonds of union, now 

attacked thefe petty communities! It deceived them with the greater faci- 
lity, as the inhabitants of the {mall cantens trufled to the promifes they had 
received, not through their opinion of the morality of the rulers of France, 
but becaule they gave them credit for greatne!s of foul enough to difdain 
having recourfe to treachery, while the fuperios ity of their fire ength offered 
them fufficient and le{s guilty means. 

Thele refleétions, and the confequences flowing from them, would nae 
sassy prefent themfelves to the minds of a people eG jually jealous of their 
rights, and proud of their recollectiens. In the midit of the affii€ive im- 
prefiions which the condué& of France occafioned, the peeple of Schwitz 
united on April the 16th, 1798, in a general and extraordinary ail lembly, in 
the very place where they had fo often fworn fidelity to their qonfita ton, 
in order to hear the odious propofition which had been made to them. 
Their deputies, driven from Berne with i ignominy, gave an account of their 
miflion, and read the menacing proclamation of the French General. - 

“« Jt would be difficult to give an image of the effect which the relation 
of thefe deputies produced, A dead filence firit reigned over the aflembly; 
but prefently the livelieft agitation fucceeded this apparent calm. No one 
could comprehend how it was poflible to make fuch demands, and ftill lefs, 
how any one could accede to them. The idea of having enjoyed, during 
nearly five centuries, an unbounded liberty, and of being required in an 
inftant to facrifica it to the bin: lah ft refentment of a fo: reign powers excited a 
warm indignation through the people, andraifed their courage and enthufiafm 
to the highett piteh. 

* The aflemb! ‘Ys then, electrified as it were by love for their country and 
zeal to defend it, (wore by common confent-to rejeé the demands of France, 
and to maintain the honour of the Swifs name, its religion.and liberty. 
‘We acknowledge no other matter than God,’ was repeated on all fides; 
‘and we will ferve no other! we will endure no foreign yoke! What is 
this liberty to which they would have us facrifice our own? What have we 
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‘ 
done to the French, and wherefore do they come to attack us? But we have 
fteel, hands, ond the example of our fathers! we will die like Chriiiians, 
or live free like them.’ 

When this firtt, effervefeence was fomewhat fubtided, the people turn- 
ed all tat rave ce againii ib e new conilitation,. They decreed, that any apo- 
logiit of it, citer im public or in private atiem! sties, iifou'd be deciared guilty 


ot Rieres OL lese-natton, and doliveved as fuch to trial before the tri 


boiials.” 


Had this noble fpirit of refiftance prevailed in every part of Swit- 
zerjand, and given birth.to the united efforts of the whole confe- 
deracy, the French regicides and their profligate hordes muit inevi- 
tably have perifhed in their rath and unprincipled attempt. But, 
uahappily for the Swifs,. difunion, millruit, and a {pirit of coricilia- 
tion, rendered ‘abortive all the f{pirited refolutions of genuine pa- 
triotifm. 


“* The confederates, although convinced of the importance of fuccefs in 
the beginning, yet neglected the mealures proper to obtain it: the ‘y knew 
not haw to conmmand fortun +, and render the chance of battle favourable 
to them. While the french difperfed their troops, and formed a line 
which extended from Berne to the banks of the Thun, it would have been 
ea'y for the confederates to: unite all their forces, to attack the enemy in 
the weakelt po int, and to make an incurfion into one of the nei; ghb. ra 
Cantons, whole inhabitants only waited for fuch a ftep to declare openly in 
their favour, and join them in falling upon the French. Ths operation 
was the more ea!y, and the more certain of fuccefs, as the Syrils joined to 
the perfect knowledge of the mountains and their defiles, the advantage of 
évery whcre meeting with the moit exact information of the p fition of the 
enemy; whilit the latter could only act at hazard, and upon uncertain 
grounds, 

‘© Inflead of this, the confe derates, confiantly thackled by the unfortunate 
fpirit of federalifm, which induced cach Canton firil of all to aim at com: 
pictely covering its own boundaries,. partitioned their fnall army upon a 

ine of about twenty leagues in extent, thus prelenting at all the po ints of 
their territory a vain image of defence, and in no part a real and (ufficient 
force.” 


The fatal error, thus {pringing from a contaminated fource » per- 


ertidns of valour of their jutt and wel lievited reward, Partial en- 
gagements were produCtive of honour to fome of the contederates, 
but were attended with no general advantage to the confederacy it- 
felf.. The‘ brave inhabitants of Schwit a confined to the defence of 
their own frontiers, were anxious to meafure their flrength with the 
enemy, and, at length, obtained permiflion from, the council of wars 
to,.march forward, under the command of their favourite leader, 
ALoYs RepinG,.whole name, thanks to the barbarous tyranny of 
Buonaparté,..and.to his own generous naturey and heroic atchicvee 
ments,» has ‘{iace become celebrated in Lurope. 


“ Avoys-Repine, at this period chief of the froops of Schwilz, and 
al %. 
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in which he was acolonel. He had Jatcly retired into the folitude of the 
valleys of his country, and deveted his lerure to ftiendthip, to the Mules, 
and to the cultivation of his lands, Long before the revolittion, he wiihed 
for improvements in the federative fyftem, and defied that his country 
fhould enjoy an ufecal and genuine liberty: but his heart revolied at the 
idea of a revolution effected by a foreign power, a nd atthe ftill more hate- 
ful idea of feeing his country ta'l under the dominion of France. Such were 
the motives which induced him to unfheath his (word, and to thow himlelf 
worthy of the Swils name, and of his brave anceitors. 

“ His lols of a young and tenderly-beloved fpoufe had left’in his foul a 
deep melancholy, which, perhaps, made him {till more eager to engage in 
thie hazards of war. Provident, raft. bre ve, attached to his coantey: pre- 
ferving his coolnefs and fell-command, both in j Uiperity and adverlity, he 
became, in a thort time, the favourite nd the hope of his people.” 


Whatever fuch a man, fo endowed, could do, was certainly done, but 
both {kill and valour mut praxe e ineffectual without the requifite means 
for giving them effect; all the other cantons, nearly, had fubmitted, 
and the auxiliary troops had left the little army of Reding, 

« All the frontiers of the ancient canton of Schwitz, except a fmall part 


covered by th e Maltathal, were now expofed; and it was necefiary, with 
fewer than four thouland men, to line an extent of near twenty-five le AZ UCR, 
and to make head againit much fuperior French forces which advanced iron 
all quarters. The lati ray of ho pe ¢ of iaving the country vanifhed at this af- 
pect of affairs. « What remains for us now (faid the foldiers) but to die the 
glorious death of our anceliors ”’ 

« The effect of fo many mistortunes, however, was to augment the ge- 
neral enthufialm, may carry it to the higheft pitch. ‘The cld men and chil- 
es n defired to share the glory of fi dling with their country. Women and 

irls employed the aE bse in lragging the cannon takea at Lucerne from 
ier ‘yn, and they cony eyed them over rocks, by frightful roads, as far as 


Rotihenthurm. They weic: almoft allarmed, and chictly with clubs. Many 


of them had adopted, asa mark of diliinction, a knot of white ribbon round ‘ 


the head. Wherever they met with a coward who fought to withdraw him- 
felf by ‘flight from the danger of his country, they lopped him, and forced 
him to return to the fronti T; and take his place in the ranks of the army.— 
Thus the internal police of the country was managed by the weaker fex, 
while their fathers, their hufbands, their fons, thei. brother , guarded the 
fummits of the moun ans, and faced the foe and death. 

© On their parts, immoveable as the rocks on which they ftood, they 
waited, courageoully, for an occafion to devote themielves for their coun 
try ‘They wilhed to renew, upon the grecy heights of Morgarten, the f{a- 
cred monument of the ancient valour of the S eral: and to leave to their pofs 
terity, ifnot freedom, at lealta memorable example of what a {ree people 
¢an do in its defence. 

“« Aroys Repine, atured of the difpofition of his foldiers, turned to 
them, and thus addrefled them—* Brave comrades, dear fellow citizens, 
the decifive moment is now at hand. Surrounded with eneniies, aban- 
doned by our friends, it remains for us only to know if we can bravely fol- 
low the example which our ancefiors Jeft us at Morgarten. Analmoft cer- 
tain death awaits us. If any one fears it, let him retire: no reproaches, on 
our part, fhall attend him, Let us not mutually deceive ourfelves at aa fo- 

cinn 
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lemn hour. I had rather have a hundred men prepared for every event, 

and upon whom I can rely, than five hundred who would {pread confution 

by their flight, and by a perfidious retreat would fruitlels!y tacrifice the 

brave men who ifill refifled. As to myfelf, I promife not to torfake you, 

even in the greatett peril. Deatu, anv NoRgrrear! If you thare my 

refolution, let two men come forth from your ranks, and {wear to me, in 
our name, that you will be faithful to your words.*” 

“¢ The foldiers,. reiting on their arms, heard, in a kind of religious filence, 
the words of their chief, and fome of thefe hardy warriors were feen melted 
to tears: when he had cealed, a thoufand voices were heard; and “‘ we 
will fhare your fate! we will never forfake you!” reiounded on ali fides. — 
Two men then came from the ranks, and extended their hands to Reding, 
in fign of fide! lity for life and death. This treaty between the chief and his 
foldiers, was {worn in the open air, and in the face of Heaven, and bears 
the ftamp of patriarchal manners worthy of the iden age.” 


The French, by the fuperiority of their numbers, drove in all the 
out-pofts of the Swifs, which fell back, of courfe, on their main 
body. 

«« Schawenbourg profited of (by) thefe advantages; and cauied Mount 
Ezel to be patied by General Nouvicn,. at the head of GO00 men, with can- 
non and cavalry. Captain Heideger, who defended the poli of the moun- 
tain of Saint Jon, was allo attacked bya fuperior force. French troc yps ad- 
vancing, to the number of two or three thou/and, from Aegeri and Li: atten, 
harrafied him fev erely. Thinking him‘elf un able to maintain his pofitio nh, 
he fell back to the village of Rothenthurm. The whole mountain of Saint 
Joft, and the chain of heights which feparate it from the plain of Morgarten, 
were then éntircly in the power of the French. Reding ordered Captain 
Heideger with his battalion to attack the heights in the vicinity. of Morg rare 
ten, while he him(elf, with 1200 men, rema ined ina ftate of obfervation 
at the village of Rothenthurm. In the mean time the French deictended 
lowly from ' the mountain in a formidable number, and formed near the 
village, prefenting a very extended front. The Swils gave them fome can- 
non thot. Aloys Rei ing then drew up his force in order of battle, m arche: d 
to the enemy, caufed his men to make a {ingle general difcharge in the 
plains, and “then gave the fignal, which they impatiently expected, of 
charging with the bayonet. At the firtt roll of the drum they iprung for- 
wards with unexampled mare WES and ury. Two weak batialions difre- 
garded the ? advantageous potition of the enemy, and their extreme fuperio- 
rity innumbers: the defire of comit 2g to blows with the conquerors of e 
rope was fuch, that, ge tape Si landing a brifk and well-fup; Tbs fire 
mufqueiry, they paffed, in clofe ranks and good order, a plain of 800 paces 
in length, without being in the leaft checked ! by all the eflorts of the French, 
The ec harging fiep foon “became a run, a general rath: officers and foldiers 
contende d for the honour of being the firtt to wath away, in the blood of 
the enemy, the afiront offered to the foil. of liberty. This: impetuous _at- 





* « The author of this work vouches for the authenticity of this harangue, 
as well as for that of another, which wedhall. foon repeat. He avers that 
both are given fimply and purely, as they were pronounced on the field of 
battle, and without the leati poetical embellifament,” 
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tack aftonifhed the French, who, for a moment, were undetermined whe- 
ther tu fly or ftand: but when the Swiis, prelerving through the whole line 
their regularity and ardour, were near enough to em} ploy their weapons, 
the affair was {oon decided, {hey plunged their bayonets into the euemy’s 
ranks, and made a horrible carnage ; and in leis than a quarter of an hour 
fo completely dilpeticd them, that icarcely could they diicharge a few thot 
in their flight. Wauthin half an hour the Swils were in poiletlion of heights 
of fo fivep an afcent, that on other occafjons more time would have been 
required to climb them, than was now {pent in taking them.” 


Another divifion of the French were defeated, in like manner, in 
the plain of Morgarten, which once more became the fcene of Swifs 
valour, an anceftor of Reding having obtained a decifive victory over 
the Auftrians, on the fame fpot, on the 15th of November, 1315.— 
But all thefe victories were fruitlefs ; the i'rench Jead«rs regardlets of 
the lives cf their men, continued to advance with frefh numbers, and 
Reding was foon reduced to the cruel neceffity of refigning the liber- 
ties of his country into the hands of the moft mercile(s tyrants that 
ever ravaged the face of the earth. A folemn ftipulation was, indeed, 
made, that perfons and property fhould be refpected, but, as ufual, it 
was nu fooner made than violated. 


“ The loffes undergone ({uftained) by the French in the different actions 
with the {mall can tons were very coniiderable, in comparifon with thole of 
their adverfaries: they may be eftimated in the proportion of ten to one.— 
An exact computation mace at Lucerne fiates their killed at 2754. The 
number of their wounded was never certainly known, but it was very pro- 
bably fiill greater. The troops of the Walditaeten, according to the parith 

regiliers, very exadily taken, loft 236 men killed, and only 195 wounded. 
This evident di itproportion between the killed and woundedcan only be ex- 
plained by the obitinacy with which the confederates fought. During the 
aciion they paid no regard to their wounds, but remained in their pofts, fuf 
fering themielves to be cut to pieces, without ever asking quarter, as they never 
gave it. ‘Vhey teared more than dea ath being prifoners to the French: born 
fice, they refolved to die tree. They thought it iweet to fprinkle with their 
blood their native foil, and to find the bed of death on the fields, rendered il- 
lufirious by their anceftors.” 


This is an example which we ftrongly recommend to the imitation 
of our countrymen, when the fame murderous hordes fhall dare to fet 
their feet on this land of genuine liberty. We will not di/cu/s the pro- 
priety of a previous determination to give no quarter, but we will ex- 
prefs our utter aftonifhment that eny rational being could be fo per- 
verfe as to afcribe to cowardice the advice to adopt fuch a determination 
in re{fpeéct of enemies, who avowed!y come for the exprefs purpofe of 
deftroying every thing which we hold dear, for rendering our wives 
and daughters the viétims of their brutal luft, and our native land one 
extended {cene of blood and defolation ; ; and whofe fanguinary leader 
has officially proclaimed to his flaves, and to the world, that no quar- 
ter {hall be given to any Briton who fhall be prefumptuous enough to 
defend his country! Forour part, at the rifk of being ftigmatized as 

cowards, 
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cowards, we thus: publicly and unequivocally declare, that we, like 
the Swifs, would neither give quar er to, nor receive it from, fucha 
ferocious and Jawlefs banditti, as.the Getficanl Pyrant means to land 
on our fhores. ‘This may, probably, bedeemed a qucftion to be de- 
cided rather by feeling than by argument; but fo we feel, and fo we 
would aét, regardlets alike of Jen fate,atsd reproof, 

The tranflator’s fupplement ‘brings the affairs of Switzerla 
to the final fubjugation of its opprefied people. After the ca 
of Schwitz, the little canton of Unt exwalden continued to refift, 


on ae a 
nu Gown 


7 


“ On Sept. 8th, 1798, Schawenbourg, with a great force, enlered the 
canton. The ‘ruftic inhabitants alembled to o ppote him, and by their de- 
termined valour, though halt-armed and undii ciplined, on the firtt day ar- 
re‘ted his progreis. Frefh battalions of the French posted in, and the fe- 
cond day’s fight ended in the total ov ertarow of the unhappy nalives. “A i= 
mated by the rage of delpair, both fexes, and all ages, ruined to the com- 


bat, and fell in an indiferi minate maflacre. The conquerors, routed 


geance by their loies, purfued their victims into the houles and churches, 
and made enw ecg hayoe. Stantz, the capital. ot the diifrict, w ried, 
and, with the villages of its beautiful valley, was committed to the lam: 
The work of devattation was completed, and even the cattle were Javgh- 
tered. In the nid‘ of this horrid fcene, 20 ymen of Schwitz, who came 
to fuccour thetr allies, finding they arrived only to be fpeéiators of their 
ruin, rufhed upon the ranks of the French, ai nid were cut off to a man.” 


We have been thus copious in our extraéts from this work, becaufe 
we think it holds forth to our countrymen. at his momentous period, 
virtues to imitate, and errors to a void ; and becaule it daews us what 
dangers we have rt encounter, wirat evils to dre ti iS 2 unt 


it 1s an ‘interefting public: ition. ‘Jhe tranflation difplays f 
hafte, fuch as numerous Gallicifms, and fome grammatical inaccura- 


arn 


cies ; but where the matter is fo important, we are little dilpoied to 
cavil with the manner. 
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Grant S Peen 2S OR VATriOUs Sui! 
eg le oe aye: 

(Concluded fi Gil FP. 129.) 


MP LE as our quotations have already been.from this fenfible 
poem, we cannot pals by the following fine paflage, which |s im- 
ations se || 


portant in mere than a poeticai view. It fugecits confidera 
enving the attention of the patriot and of the flatefman. L he rapid de 
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spulation of the Highlands of Scotland i is, undoubte 1 tubject of 
aie us regret. From various Ra aiees and, particula 7 from the im- 
poitic convertion, by the landed proprietors, of large trac coun- 


try, where.a numerous peafantry stl abounded, into folitary 
fheep-walks, this timple, virtuous, and highly valuable race of men 
is in danger of becoming extingt, ‘They are either Graven acrojs the 
Atlantic, to feek for fubliftence in the wilds of America, or cre 
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into large manufacturing towns, where their principles and morals 
being quickly corrupted, and their minds rankling with refentment on 
account of the lofs of their little farms, they are fully prepared for en- 

gaging in any defperate « coer fe, and form the moft convenient in- 
ftruments in the hands of thofe mifereants Minis labours are inceflantly 
directed to render the people difafftcted to government, and even to 
excite them to {edition anid rebellion. his is an evil of no common 
magnitude. By emigration numbers of ufeful fubjects are loft to the 
public ; ; whilft others, being forced from their native mountains, with 
pungent feelings of injuftice and op prefiion, to take refuge in the 
haunts of diffipation aad vice, are worfe than loft. ‘They are changed 
into bitter and determined malecontents. On this topic, therefore, 
the refleCtions of Mrs. Grant are not lefs diftinguithed by political and 
moral wifdom than by good poetry. 


er 
as 
*. 
TI 


‘ When vi ain purfuits the poliii’d mind engage, 
Gay fathion’s cafrice, or falle pleafure s rage ; 
While funk in thor ightlefs eale, fupine they loll, 
And luxury enfeebles all the foul; 

When minds high deitin’d for cele(iial aims 
Wafie all their ufele/s firength on fiudious games ; 
Or weave the cob-web veil of fophiliry, 
To cheat with flimfy art the mental eye : 
Or feheme the vifionary fyiiem fair, 
‘Trick’d out in rainbow hues, and built on air, 
Which, when the fabric is to ufe aflign’d, 
ips from the touch, and leaves no trace behind : 
dr when her venal fons low intere{t draws 
‘To any party, and to every caufe ; 
When } faite refinements endlefs wants create, 
And each afpires to fome fuperior fiate ; 
When honour, con{cience, truth, are ¢ heaply fold, 
And none deny th’ omnipotence of gold; 
Jinpiety to wild dilorder leads, 
And thro’ the mais fermenting frenzy sreads : 
Say, when fuch pleafures and purfuits engage 
Th’ enervate fons of a degenerate age, 
Is it a time to banifh from our coatt 

‘The few who uncorrupted manners boaft ? 
z ho’ firangers they to wifdom’s fair pretence, 

Wrapt in ‘the tifa ‘d robe of eloquence ; 
Abftra€ted reas’ning, fubtilties refin’d, 
That thro’ a tracklefs maze delude the mind: 
A few fix’d principles alone they boafi, 
To fteer their way along life’s dé angerous coali; 
But drawn from facred truth’s $ unerring fource, 
Thefe fiill maintain their unabated force ; 
And while their power unthaken they retain, 
Gold thines, and power allures, and pleafure fmiles in vain. 


- 


« When Nature’s children by fimplicity 
Are zurst, and taught, O Truth, divine, by thee. 
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To fortitude, thro’ early hardihip, bred, 

And at Frugality’s plain table fed, 

And tutor’d, by the humanizing mufe, 

To purer pleaiures, and to nobier views ; 

Not fathion can pervert, or fears controul, 

The feithed purpofe of the ftedfafi foul; 

While the fair profpect of immortal joys 

To thining baubles finks earth’s brighteft toys. 
Will fuch as theie break thro’ fuperi or lies, 
For eate they flight, or (plendour they deipife? 
Or haply, in their childhood, often led 
To watch their flock on fome bigh mountain’s head ; 
in patient folitude the live-long day, 

The wiid majefiic fcenes around fury ey; 

Such fcenes as wont to nourith thought fublime, 
And lift the foul beyond the reign of time, 

O’er all the mind a holy calm diffu‘e, 

Exalt the fancy, and in{pire ihe mufe :— 

Will they in lucre’s paths ignobly bend, 

And for the dro!s they do not need contend ? 
Or, taught fo foon to feed on ferious thought, 
With light amuiement’s {pecious {nares be caught ? 
Or can voluptuous indolence beguile 

The youth with finews early firung by toil? 
Who often 2, gpa by the morning itar, 

Before the dawn awake the Sylvan war; 

Or, with amphibious courage, leave the fhore, 
And over hidden rocks the finny tribes explore. 
To thofe {0 us’d to fuffer and to dare, 

No terrors threaten in the-front of war ; 

The very worlt the fons of eafe can feel, 

The toillome march, hard bed, or fcanty meal ; 
Calmly they view with an unalter’d eye : 

And thould the battle r: age—they can but die. 


Having quoted fo liberally from The Hi ighlanders,” we cannot 
afford tu pay the fame attention to the remaining periorma: ices in this 
volume; nor, to own the truth, are they equally entitled to it. What 
approaches neareft to ‘* the Highlanders,” in point of length, is called 
“A Journey from Glafgow to Laggan, addrefled to Mrs. Furzer.” 
It is, in reality, a tedious, unifiterefting, profaic produ@ion, which 
we with that Mrs. Grant had configned to the flames. She feems, in- 
deed, herfelf to havé been abundantly fersfible that it was not calcu- 
lated to do her honour, and accordingly apologizes for its infertion. 
*< It fo happened,” fhe fays, ** that fome friends who were pleafed 
with the poem, breaking through all injunétions to the contrary, not 
only took, but gave copies, to the great difcredit of the performance 
itfelf, in which errors and abfurdities were multiplied. T his mutt be 
the author’s apology for including it in the prefent volume.” This 
apology, however, appears to us wholly deftitute offorce. Mrs. Grant 


exprefies no fulpicion that any of Ker friends would have pudiijbed the 
production 
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production, with all its accumulated imperfections on its head. But 
had they been officious enough to do fo, we think that they. would 
have conferred on her a favour ; ; for, in that cafe, no one would ever 
have believed that it could have been written by the author of ** The 
Highlanders”: and Mrs. Grant would have enjoyed a degree of cre- 
saite of which, by avowing it in its prefent ftate, fhe has voluntarily 
deprived herfelf. “ The Journey” is written in Iambic verfes of eight 
fyllables, and was intended, we prefadie, as an inf{tance of that light, 
familias, and airy kind of poetry, of which, in our language, we have 
many excellent examples, partic fa tly thofe of Swift. ‘But it has little 
of the wit or humour of Swift. In thefe qualities, indeed, we are 
tempted to imagine Mrs. Grant does not-exce! ; but fhe excels i in qua- 
lities fo much more dignified and honourable, the powers of a ferious, 
moral, and defcriptive poet, that we were forry to fee her deferting a 
path in which fhe is fo well fitted to fhine, for one for which Nature 
feems not to have defigned her. 

Among the minor performances of Mrs. Grant, one of the beft is a 
copy of verfes “* On the death of Burns.” Here the author is in her 
own element. She fs, accordingly, natural, impreffive, and pathe~ 
tic, as the following lines will abundantly fhew. 


« How bleit, when wand’ring by his nati ve Ayr, 
He woo'd the willing Mule, unknown to care! 
But when fond admiration [pread i his name, 
A candidate for fortune and for fame, 
> evil hour he left the tranquil thade 
Vhere Youth and Love with Hope and Fancy play’d: 
: et rainbow colours gild the novel {cene: 
Deceitiul Fortune pvenietay fmil’d like Jean. 
Now courted, oft by the licentious gay, 
With them through devious paths behold him firay. 
The opening rofe conceals the latent thorn, 
Convivial hours, prolong’d, awake the morn. 
Even Reafon’s facred power is dsown’d in wine, 
And Genius lays her wreath on Folly’s fhrine. 
Too fure, alas! the world’s unfeeling train 
Corrupt the fimple manners of the fwain. 
The bluthing Mule, indignant, feorns his lays, 
And fortune frowns, sed honeft fame decays, 
Till low on earth. he lays his forrowing head, 
And finks, untimely, *midft the vulgar dead. 

«© Yet while for him, belov’d, admir’d, in vain, 
Thus fond Regret pours forth her plaintive ftrain, 
While Fancy, Feeling, Tafte, their griefs rehearfe, 
And deck with artlefs tears his mournful’ hearfe, 
See Cunning, Dulnefs, Ignorance, and Pride, 
Exulting, o’er his grave in triumph ride, - 

And boatt, «‘ tho’ Genius, Humour, Wit, agree,” 
Cold felfifh Prudence far excels the three; 
Nor think, while grovelling on the earth they go, 
How few can mount fo high to fall fo low. 
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One of the beft of thee poems is a very happy and elegant effufion, 
$¢ written. in one of the Duke ot Athol’s walks at Blair, aft er making 


a clandefline entrance through the river Tilt, then very ‘ow.” Iti - 
gay and plealing ina high “degree ; but our limits forbid all further 
quotations. 


The refpect which we entertain for Mrs. Grant’s abilities wil! not 
permit us to finifh this article without pol nting out fome of thofe inac.- 
curacies which, in cale of a new edition of her volume, fhe would do 
‘well to correct, and againft which the will, of courie, in any future 
productions of i er pe Bp be carefully on her guard. Some of thefe 
blemifhes we have marked in Italics, in the extracts which we ¢ have 
produced, what they appéar as very unfeemly deformitics, in ail ages 
otherwife highly beautiful. ‘Such correfponding endings of Jines,, as 
cull, wool, oer[preads, ag) (p. 35-), beard, rever'd, (p. 39.), reign, 
feene, (p. 58.), fear, there, (P. 59+)» prefume, dome, (P- 164.), bear, 
Spear, (p. 22 .), ftrecni, gem, (p. 281.), hope, groupe, (P- 330 ), and a 

reat number of others, which it ‘were eafy to ipecity, Mrs. Grant 
miuft bear to be told, are not rhymes, whatever aetboriie’ fhe may 
plead to the contrary. In one or two inftances fhe has made four con- 
tiouous lines rhyme together. ‘Thusg in p. 234: 


«“ He preffes onward, rules the fiormy. fight, 
and ergs s on the fow relu€tant flight. 
But ah! in vain; dim fhades ob{cure the light, 
The conquering {quadrons florm before his fight.” 

And again, in p. 377: 
Ardent warriors, 

Fierce in their ftrength, move threatening at his fide ; 
The woods before them bow their lofty pride; 
See, while they mount on Thirmor’s rocky fide, 
His head, diminifh’d, finks before their firide.” 


? 


Thefe are unpardonable proofs of inattention.. But, what is ftill 
more extraordinary, fhe has, in one place, made.the fame word a 
rhyme to itfelf. “Thus: 

«¢ In vain my eye-lids feek repose, 
While midnight (preads her thickeit gloom, 
My heart a firanger to repose, 
Still bleeds o’er poor departed Moome.” 


In the Italian poets fomething fimilar to this is not unfrequently, 
found ; but it is not exactly the fame : for they never employ the fame 
word as a rhyme to itfelf in the fame fignification. ‘The practice, 
however, is uniformly condemned by their moft judicious critics, and 
is, we believe, altogether inconfiftent with the genius of Englith 
poctry. 

Of words wrongly accented—caprice occurs with the accent on the 
firtt fyllable, in one of thoie paflages which we have quoted. We find 
it again in p. 243. 


“ Or by cafrice dixeQed, fo frequently veer’d. 


This 
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This is fhocking pronunciation; and not much better is re/pite 
with the accent on the lait. 
« Now happy in a fhort refpite from toil. (p. 226.) 
Scnorous is invariably accented on the fecond; yet, in p. 239, we 
read 
In more sonorous founds was return’d back again. 
In p. 100, we have pyramidal, with the accent on the penult ; 
«Till {pread in mally pyramidal form: 
And, in p. 242, we find indufiry, with the accent on the fecond, 
which is abfolutely barbarous. 
« That, nor peace, nor iadustry, are bantth’d the cell. 
Of accents placed carelefsly and at random, evidently to accommos 
date her verfe, the following ‘inftances may be given: 


* at my gloomy fresages his mind engage. (p. 68.) 


« Filbd with /) esages vla l the chi . awoke. (p. 231.) 
” Our anceftors obe *y’d the exil’d race. (p. 97.) 
« And dark with ruit, the arms from tight exi’’d. (p. 102.) 


To which may be added, 
“ Fir’d by the blefi records of love divine, (p. 250.) 


Where the word records is improperly accented, though elfewhere, 
we think, Mrs. Grant has it right. 

Of words and phrafes not Englifh we may mantis on ** fummer-flite 
ting” for /ummer-remov: al, ( (p. 45-) 5 ** wheels’ ’ for Spinning- wheels, 
(p. 46.) ; ** moor- powts’ “for young g7 ‘guje, we fuppofe, (p. §0.); ** to 
Jead the new fhorn grain” for to carry it, and ** Ieading home” for 
carrying or bringing home, (p. 53: ); **centrical” for central, (p. 113.) 5 
** when he quitt: d the wey oF for when he quitted college, (p. 301-)5 
and ‘¢ narrates” for relates, (p. 371.) The noun narration 13s a very 
good Englifh word ; but the verb to narrate is a pure Scotticifm., 

AERIAL is fome ‘times, with Mrs. Grant, a word of four iyllables, 
fometimes of three. 


« High on the ridge of yon aerial rock. (p. 32.) 
When aerial tribes in joyful freedom firay, (p. 54.) 
«* On yon mountain’s fummit aerial 
Far above the clouds it grew, 
Fann’d by purell g ales etherial, 
Fed by bright celeiiial dew. (p. 297.) 
In p. 278, Mrs. Grant talks of an oak which ** funk dodder’d to its 
native ground ;” where, we are atraid, fhe employs the word dod- 
der’d as {yn onymous with decayed. But what particularly furpriled us 
was Mrs, Grant’s application of the word mutual. 
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« To view each focial hamlet’s mutual plough. (p. “og ) 

*« Direcis what time to yoke the mutual plough. (p. 3 

« Each hamlet’s flocks and herds, a mutual eharge. “ ; 34.) 
«« Thus while they fow and reap the mutual field. (p. 35.) 


In all thefe inftances fhe evidently employs mutual in the fimple 
fenfe of what is common, or the joint property of feveral individuals, 
Her note on the firft of thefe lines is this: ‘* What the Highlanders 
call *m balli is a conjunct farm, generally occupied by eight families, 
living together in a kind of fcattered hamlet ; of thefe four join toge- 
ther about a plough, each furnifhing a horfe, and all their rural toils 
are carried Om in the fame focial manner.” But mutual is never ufed 
in this fignification by any approved Englifh author, it is more than 
common, and always implies reciprocal communication. ‘Thus we {peak 
of mutual love, mutual good offices, and mutual fympathy. 

Mrs. Grant, we obferve, has, in feveral places, improperly ufed the 
aorift indicative of the Englith verb inftead of the participle ; a blun- 
der which, we are concerned to fay, is far from being uncommon, 
but which every writer who aims at correctnefs will attentively avoid. 
For inftance : 


« Do you not fee yon blafted oak 
By Heaven’s dread thunder tore ? (p. 148.) 
« And oft my {word thro’ hoftile hove s has broke. (p. 384 


To the fame clafs the following line may be referred : 
« The mighty depths of Nefs appear wz/roze. (p. 64.) 


In thefe cafes the fault might be attributed to the rhyme, agreeably 
to the witty obfervation of butler : 


« For rhyme the rudder is of verfes, 
By which, like thips, they ficer their courfes.’ 


But the Lady is guilty of the fame miftake in profe. Speaking of 
Offian’s poems, fhe fays: ‘* It is not eafy to believe [that] they could 
be forgot or neglected by a people whofe national vanity was fo flat- 
tered by them.” (p. 357.) Again: ‘¢ There were very few who did 
write Galic—unl:fs in fome rare inftances, where a young Chief— 
might have wrote down fome favourite paflage.” (p. 352.) Here we 
have a complication of errors ; for to make the paflage Englifh, we 
mult firlt change wrote into written, and then might into may. An 
inaccuracy of the fame kind with this laft, which confifts in employ- 
ing one tenfe for another, is found in the following lines, where, for 
would make, we muft neceflarily fubftitute would have made. 


‘“* To the workings ef fancy to give a relief, 
we fat ourfelves down to imagine  fome grief, 
Till we conjur’d up phantoms {fo folemn and (ad, 
As, if they had lafted, would make us half mad. (p. 239.) 


Our author has a poem on the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 


hich, we think, is, by no means, equal to the fubjea. But pre- 
fixed 
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fixed to it are verfes ‘* addrefied to the Right Hon. Henty Dundas,’ 


written in fo flovenly and unfkilful a manner as to be totally unworthy 
of Mrs. Grant. By the idiom of the Englifh language, a poet is per- 
mitted, when addreffing another, to ufe the fecond perfonal pronoun, 
either in the fingular or in the plural number, as his choice may deter- 
mine him. But he is not permitted perpetually to vibrate between the 
one andthe other. There is, however, on the prefent occafion, 
within the fhort compafs of twenty four lines, fuch a confufed jumble 
of you and thou, your and thy, as, we are conv thoed, is not often feen, 
and as would certainly have fubjeéted a Schoolboy to a pretty fevere 
punifhment, 

We fhaill now take notice of a paflage or two which, in-addition to 
one already pointed out, we have marked as deficient in-grammatical 
conitruction. In p. 54. our fair author writes thus: 


«¢ The fons of art, who art alone efieem, 
Thefe marks of favage indolence may deem ; 
But fage Experience, Wifdom’s eldett child, 
When ativd by Nature ’midit the untutor’d w ld, 
Tho’ {mall her bounds appear, and fhort her view, 
Yet in thefe narrow bounds her fieps are true. 


Here, not to infift on the obvious impropriety, and, indeed, the 
falfe philofophy of making Experience the cli/d, inftead of the mother, 
of Wifdom, the word experience is a nominative cafe, to which there 
is no correfponding verb, 

In p. 231. we have the nominative cafe of the relative pronoun, 
where both the fenfe and fyntax demand the accufative. Therefore, 
for who, we muft read whom. 


« Tl] omen’d hour for Gallia’s hoftile bands, 
Who now drawn out in force their Chie f commands, 
In folemn filence, thro’ th’ mmpervicus gioom 
To bear their fatal arms, and feal the Britith doom. 


In verfes, * Addrefs to Mrs. Dunlop, of Dunlop, on realing 
Burn’s letters to that Lady,” Mrs. Grant tells her : 


‘© Thou knew’it, well read in wifdom’s lore, 
What failings with our virtues blend ; 
Than trath and honour sozght no mare, 


Nor vainly 4of’d a faultlefs friend. (p. 268.) 


Thefe lines difplay a very grofs inftance of inattention. The pro- 
noun thou is evidently nominative to all the verbs; and, confequent- 
ly, fought and hoped fhould, moft maniieltly, be Joughteft and hopedjt. 

The epithets contained in the firft of the following lines are with- 
out a fubject. By the ftruciure of the fentence they ithould be applied 
to toys, but that is not'the intention of the author, who means them to 
be taken as defcriptive of herfelf, 


« Awak'd to thought, matur’d by age, 
No more thofe {portive toys engage, 
R 2 That 
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That wont in Fan icy’s jocund hours 
To-fiolic thro’ the iefial bowers. (p. 314.) 


We have now brought our obfervations to a conclufion. Mrs, 
Grant, we are perfuaded, will tuke them in good part, and regard them 
as what they really are, expreffions of our efteem for her tale nts and 
merit. We are not acc aftomed to beftow fuch particular and minute 


attention on the common herd ef ordinary writers, to whom, indeed, 


notwithf#a ding +r the marks of curelefanelt’ ee we have pointed out, 
we confider this Lad ly as infini itely fup neric Before _we finally part 


we fhall take the liberty to fec-her right in a cafe of chronology.— 
LeiGHTUN was Bilhap of Dunblane about the middle, not of the 
16th, as fhe info rms us, but of the r7th rite K He feems a great 
favoutite with Mrs. Grant, who fays, that he ** chofe that diocefe as 
the fmalleft in Scotland, that he might be more equal to the perform- 
ance of his duty.” “This may be true; but it may be mentioned asa 

f with his Bifhopric of Dunbiane, he 

AS 
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A General Hifta:y of Mathematics from the earlieft times to the middle of 
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Member of the F ench National Infiitute of Arts and Sciences, and of 
the Acgdemies of Bologna, ft Perfherek Turin, Sc. Price gs. Pr. 


549. $vo. J dththiwli, i.ondon. 1803. 
\ | THOUGH we have been the firft to dete& and expofe the falfe 


4X philofoshy of France, we make no war upon true fcience from 
whatever quarter : may come ; but are always ready to give genius and 
talents their full meafure of praife, when dire@ed to ufeful purpofes, 
as in the prefent initance. 
A hiftory of the rile und progrois of mathematics affords, per- 
haps, the beft ipec imen or criterion of the progrefs of the human 
ming, from. its firft and fecbleft olay to its moft exalted attainments ; 
and, in the performance before us, this hiftory is traced in a mafterly 
and interefting manner. ‘Che di ferent fubjects of invention and dif- 
covery are likewife explained with uncommon perfpicuity, fo that the 
work appears peculiar ly well calculated to diffufle a general knowiedge 
of feience, as weil as a tafte for ftudy; and, at the fame time, to in- 
{pire a high veneration for thofe great mathematicians who have, at 
different periods, fo eflentia = benefited mankind, 


¢’My object,” (fays the author, in his preface,) «is not to give a minute 
hiftory of the mathematical iciences, but to conlider, in each, only the lead- 
ing branches and chief con! lequences 3 that flowed trom hom. Having al- 
ways felt a curiofity during the courfe of my fiudies to'trace all the know- 
ledge I acquired to its origin, and, filled with a profound veneration for 
thole to whom we are inc lebted ior it t, I began, about thirty years ago, to 
write down, from time to time, fuch refleétionsas this difpo! Gtion produced. 
The firft fruit of this was a fketch, which I prefixed, in i784, to the ma- 
thematical 
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thematical part of the Encychp » Methodique. This tketch received fome 


applaute, though it was very imperfee i, both fi — the narrow | | 
it was confined, and from fome irregularities tn my plan, on which, at that 
time, | had not fufficiently m: edi tated. 'g mie intelligent friends, therefore, 
urged me to correct what I had done, and to produce a work that might gra- 
tify curt ity and inftruct the mind. Thele views I have endeavoured to 
accomplith, as far as my feeble means would permit.” 


limits (> whieh 


In the Introdu@ion to this work the following general view of the 
athematics is given ; 


« The fubjeéts of mathematics ‘are the menfuration and comparifon of 
magnitudes: for injiance, numbers, difiances, velocities, €&c. they are 
divided into ure and mixed. Pure mathematics confider magnitude, general ly, 
fimply, and abfiractedly, whence they have the prerogative of being founded 
on the elementary notions of quantity. This clas comprehends—1. Arith- 
metic, or the art of computation ; ; 2, Geome: ry, wl hich teaches us to meafure 
extenfion; 3, Analysis, or the c alculation of magnitudes in general; and, 
4, Mixed Geometry, or the combimation of common (seometz) with analyfis. 

Mixed Mathematics borrow from phyfics one or more inconteftable ex- 
periments, or fuppote, in bodies, fome Peer il or nece (lary quality ; and 
then, by a methodical and demoniirative chain of reafoning, they Pie ioe 
from the principles, eltablitied conc lutions, as evident and certain as thole 
ie pure mathematics draw immediaiely from axioms and definitions. — 

Mechanics, or the fcience of the equilibrium ad motion of folid bodies; 
" Hydrodynamics, in which the equilibrium and motion of fluids are confi- 
dered; 3, Astronomy, or the {cience of the motions of the celefiial bodies ; 
4, Ei. or the theory of the effects of light; 5, and lafily, Acoustics, or 
the theory of found. 

‘ IT have here arranged the different parts of mathematics in that order 
which appears to me bef calculated for exhibiting, at one view, their re- 
ciprocal concatinations in the ftate in which they are at prefent; but this 
order is not altogether analogous to their actual ‘and hitterical devele pe- 
ment.” 


After fome ingenious conjectures on the early progrefs of mathema- 
tics, as dictated by the wants which neceflarily arofe from the progref- 
five ftate of civilization, Mr. Boflut obferves, that the beft eftablithed 
opinion is— 


" That mathematics bégan to acquire a certain folidity among the pri- 
mitive Chaldeans and Egyptians. The thepherds of Chaldea, dwe ‘Hing un- 
der a clear iky, id the foundation of their z Afironomy, during the leifure of 
their quiet occupation: and the Magi, or priefis of “Egypt, were directed by 
the laws of their inftitution to ont and colleét the iecrets of Nature. 

‘* Nations, like individuals, feek to {well their origin, and c arry it back- 
ward to remoteages. The Chinefe and Hindoosare particular! y accufed of 
this nation ial mania: if we believe their own acco unts they were the firft 
mventors of all the fciences, and all the arts. : 

‘ With the mathematics of the antients we are acqu: ainted only through 

KS writings of the Greeks: and to eltimate the tnfiructions which thele de: 
rived from their intercourfe with the Magi, we pofiefs not the neeeilary do- 
cuments. Some authors este e faid, that Thales, in his vifit to M emphis, 
R 3 taught 
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taught the Egyptians how to meafure the height of the pyramids by the ex- 
tent of their thadow, a propoiition that ranks very low in the elements of 
geometry : if this were true we muft infer that the egy ptians were but little 
verfed in the {cience, but the fact is not probable, and it is the fafeit way to 


‘ affert nothing on the fubject, fince all the records of Egyptian fcience pe- 


rifhed with the Alexandrian library. We ougat, fimply, to admit, that if 
the Egyptians were the firit matiers of the Greeks, they were foon fur- 
pafled by their fcholars. As foon as the mathematics began to take root’ in 
Greece we fee them ihoot up with a firong and rapid grow th, and fuccel- 
fively enrich them{elves with a number of important diicoveiies, in which the 
mutual connection of prin ciples and coniequences marks the unity and con- 
tinuance of the plan he Greeks became, in fome mealure, the precep- 
tors of al! other uinsiove.” 


The author proceeds to give an account of the fuccefs of the fcience 
during the moft enlightened period of the Romans, whofe purfuits and 
politics were more favourable to the cultivation of oratory and poctry,. 
than to the ftudy of mathematics. 


“© The Roman mathematicians” (fays he) “ were little more than tranfla- 
tors or commentators of Archimedes, Apollonius, &e. We can remark 
among them only a few learned afirenomers under Auguftus, and his carlick 
fucceflors. 

« On the death of Theodofius, the divifion of the empire between his 
iwo fons, Arcadius and Honorius, having weakened that huge body, the 
Weftern portion, long ravaged, difmembered, and, at length, fubdued by 
the Barbarians, funk into the profoundefi ignorance , whi'e the fchools of 
the Eaft were wholly employed in w retched theological difputes. The ac- 
curate fciences had taken refuge in the mufeum of Alexandria, almoit ex- 
clufively ; and there, defiitute of fupport and encouragement, they could 
not fail to de ‘generate. Neverthelefs they fill preferved, at leaft, by tra- 
dition or imitation, that ancient and firict charaéter which had been fian iped 
on them by the Grecks. 

“ Of this afylum they were foon deprived. About the middle of the 
feventh century, of the Chrifiian era, the Arabs, conducted by the imme- 
diate fucceflors of Mahommed, (pread carnage and devafiation throughout 
the Eaft. The mufeum of Alexandria was deiiroyed. Artilis and men of 
fcience perifhed, or were difperfed. 

‘ However, though the chain of mathematical difeovery was broken by 
this fatal cataftrophe, a few links remained, which this very nation of de- 
firoyers, foftened by the charms of peace and idlenels, firove to colleé and 
unite afrefh. In le‘s than a centu:y we find the Arabs cultiv: ating a(trono- 
my, of whith they had betore ome general notions. This taite fer a parti- 
cular {cience gradually wo ended to all the bianches of human knowledge.— 
For the {pace of feven hundred years the mathematics flourithed in all the 
countries that were lubject to the dominion of the Arabs, and afterwards 
of the Perfians: when thele two people became united, by the Moors they 
were carried into Spain, and { (ome ray of them penetrate d into Germany. 

« The conquetis of the Turks broug tht back igno cance and barbari!m 
into the delightful countites which the Ai abs inhabited. At the taking of 
Contiantinople by Mahommed II]. a periecution aroie against artill iisand men 
of learning, by which many were deliroyed: but lome eicaped by flight, 


and carried with them the remains of the mathematical {cicr ie into Italy, 
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France, Germany, and England; countries in which, in Italy particularly, 
a tafie for literature and tie arts had already begun to take reot. : 

« From this period every thing was changed ; the human mind was re- 
generated in every part. Algebra, geometry, aftronomy, proceeded with 
rapid fleps: and, at length, in the lati thirty years of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, the grand difcovery of the method of fluxions was made. Here anew 
order of things, for which men could not venture to hope, took place in the 
accurate {ciences. By the method of fluxions we have been put ito pol- 
feflion of an infinite number of problems inaccellible to all the mathema- 
ticians of antiquity.” 


Here follows a comparative eftimate between the ancients and mo- 
derns, 


« Let us not forget, however, that thofe great men were our firft maf- 
ters. Let us not imagine that the moderns of Europe have excelled the 
Greeks in genius: but let us be fatisfied with faying, that in confequence 
ef the natural progre/s of knowledge they have furpatied them in icience. 
In the arts of imagination, fuch as poetry, eloquence, pamtng, We. pertec- 
tion is (he work of genius, not of time: and in this, the ouly glory to which 
tue moderns can pretend, is that of having equalled the ancicnts. But tm 
the ictences, the dileeveries of ages are added to each other; they are dil- 
feminated by writing or printing; and, at length, a general mais of imforma- 
tion is accumulated. Were Archimedes to return to the world, he niuft 
puriue a long courte of fiudy ere he could place: himfelt on a ley el with 
Newton, though it is, perhaps, very dificult to decide which of the two ex- 
celied the other in genius.” 

In the courfe of this introdu@tion we alfo find fome interefting 
difcriminations of nations that feemed, as it were, doomed to igno- 
rance and barbarifm., 

‘© The Chinefe and Hindoos partook not -in this grand movement made 
by the {ciences, and in this refpect they cannot enter into competition with 
the people ef Europe. ‘ 

“ Itappears that the Americans never had any diftin@ notions of the 
nathematics. Before their communication with Europeans they were ac- 
quainted only with thofe mechanical arts which are moft necetiary to the 
wants of life: their minds never had any tendency to reflection.” 


In another part, refpe@ing the Turks, the author obferves, ‘On 
this fubje& I fhall fay no more, and I fhall not return again toa 
people who after all never made any one difcovery in the fciences.” 

Mr. Boffut divides his work into four parts: the firft traces the 
progrefs of arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, hydrodynamics, aftro- 
nomy, optics, and acoultics, from their origin to the deftruction of the 
Alexandrian fchool. 

The fecond part contains the ftate of thofe fciences from their re- 
vival among the Arabs to the end of the fifteenth century. This part 
is peculiarly interefting, as it contains a detail of the rife and progrefs 
pf algebra among the Arabs, and the great improvements in aftrono- 
my during that period, with the general progrefs of the fciences all 
ever the world, 
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The names of La Hire, Alberius Maznus, Purbach, Regiomontanus 
and Bacon, thine, during this period, with diftinguithe dluftre. Al- 
bertus Magnus, (fays our author) a great geometrician, mechanitt and 
aftronomer, “ As 62a pe to have conftruéted an automaton figiire of 
aman, that went and opened ihe door when any perfon knocked at 
it, a and weet | fome words as if {pcaking to the perfon who entered,” 


Roger Bacon, (continues Mr. Boffut) an Englith cordelier, who was 
born in 1214, and \died in 1294, has fill more claims to the notice of po& 
terity. iis numerous works, in which great genius an d invention are dif- 
played, have béen {uccellively printed. “His Treatife on Optics is particu- 
Jarly remarkable for the ingen ious, juil, and, at the fame time, new ideas it 
offers on the fubject of altronomical refraction, the place of {pherical foci, 
&c. Some Enghith writers, a little too much prejudice d in favour of their 
countrymen, have fancied that they difcovered in this Treatife that the au- 
thor knew the ufe of {pectacles, and even of the telefcope; but Mr. Smith, 
an Englifhman of more impartiality, and an irrefiagable judge, has contro- 
verted this opinion. 

“ Others have been defirous of attributing to Bacon, likewile, the dif- 
covery of gun powder ; in fact, he was on the verge of it, but it was not 
thoroughly Rhow n till fome years afterwards, The invention of {pectacles 
is due to the clofe of the 13th centu: y, and we are indebted for it to the 
Jtalians. Inconteftible proofs exiit, that the firft glaifes of this kind were 
contiruéted by Alekduder de Sina, a jacobin friar, who died at Pifa, in 
isis. 


Mr. Boffut cannot be aceufed in any part of this work of any par- 
tiality for the clergy, or for religion. In {peaking of the primi- 


tive Chriftians he obferves. 


«© The Chriflians, in general, for a long time difplayed a great averfion 


to the {ciences: fubjeéted from the origin of Chriftianity to a multitude of 


fyiperititious opinions, which tended to convert man into a cont implative 
automaton, they looked with indiffcrence or dildain on all occupation foreign 


Cv i 


to religious worhip.” 
Again, {peaking of the Spaniards of the middle ages, he obferves, 


«© In the other ven ian countries we find many men dittingy! hed for 
the extent of their know ledge, confidermg the time in which they lived, or 
by the proofs of genius which they exhibited, and from which fociety mi ight 
have derived the moft firiking benefits, had not ecclefiaflical autho rity, 
ever intolerant, and ever clothed in thunder, too frequently checked or 
fiopped their career.” 

Thefe reflections on religion, which Mr. Bofflut makes, en paffant, 
favour too {trongly of the new French fchool, and certainly ara to 
diminifh the value of hiswork. The ace counts given of Cufa ‘Purbac 


. 


and Regiomontanus, deferve to be tran{cribed. 


“© The Cardinal Nickolas de Cusa, who died in 1414, is alfo celebrated 


among men of learning for his attempt to revive the Pythagorean {fy/tem oF 


the earth’s motion. 1 his idea, though true, had not yet attained all the 


maturity which ob{ervations could give it; and it cannot but appear a little 
exta- 
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extrao! ‘dinary that a cardinal moe maintain, at that period, an opini 
without giving offence to any one, for which two hun lred years aft rwar “ 
when it was fuppoerted by more fabfantial arguments, Galileo was eunfined 
in the dungeen of the imquiiition. 

‘© Purbach, who was’ born in 1421, and died tn 1461, and his fchelar, 
Regiomontanus, are co; fidered as the reltorers, or the great promoters of 
aftzronomy in the fifteenth century. ‘The former of theie, alter having tra- 
velled a long time to gain from intercourie of men of learning a full kno 
ledge of afironomy, was promoted by Frederic LL. tobe Pe Frofello of the 
Univertity. He wrote for the ufe of his pupils feveral treatifes on atith- 
metic, geo metry, the folliitial altitudes of the fun, the delcription and ute of 
portable t) ime preces, the calculation of: the length of the degree in each 
parallel of iatitude, compared with its length at the equator, &c. As he 
united manual dexterity with theoretical knowledge, he coniirucited himfelf 
purrs of ufe in gnomonics and celeilial g:obes, on which was marked 

the progref fs of the fiars, in lon; ritude, from | olemy’ s time to the year 14503 
he determined the obh q uity of the ecliptic by his own ob‘ervations; he 
alfo made various corrections in the theory of the p'anets, which the ancient 
fables exhibited in a def fective manner. 

‘© OF Regiomontanus (the pupil of Purdach) our author thas 6bferves.— 
His avi lity for the {ciences induced him to makea journe) y to Rome, in 
order to acquire the Greek language, to enable him/elf to read the Greek 
mathematicians in their native tongue.. His progrefs was fo rapid that he 
foon tranilated from the Greek into Latin the Conics of Apolionius, the 
Cylindrics of Sexenus, the Mechanical Queiiions of Anfiotie, the Pneu- 
matics of Hero, all the works of Ptolemy, &c. He was alfo the author of 
feveral works. His Treatile on Trig mometry is remarkable for feveral no- 
velties, particularly for an « legant method of folving any {phe rie al triangle 
when the three angles or three fides are known. The fame ot nes giomon- 
tanus induced the fenate ef Nuremburg to invite him to that city; there 
he formed an obfervatory; furnished tt with excellent inftrum bits’ ‘invented 
or improved by |! imfelf. After enume ating various other works of this 
extraordinary man, Mr. Boliut informs us, that he was appointed by Pope 
Sextus IV. to reform the Calendar, and by him m: ule Bithop of Ratiibon, 
but he died in a few months afterwards at the age of forty.” 


The third wis ifion of this work comprehends the fpace of about 
two hundred years ; that is, from the end of the fifteenth century to 
the end of ‘Hig fe venteenth, when the invention of fluxions teok place. 
The hiftory during this period, and to the end of the book, is entirely 
confined to the progrefs of the fciences in Europe, as little improve- 
ment, and ftill lefs of invention or difcovery, feem to have taken place 
inany other quarter. In this divifion we have an inte ho account 
of the rapid and extraordinary progrefs made in analyfis, geo- 
metry, mechanics, hydrodynamics, allronomy, and optics. The 
principal names here enumerated that contributed to the improve- 
ments of analyfis and geometry, are Lucas de Burgo, Hariot, Des 
Cartes, Fermat, Wallis, Napier, Hugyens, Pafcal, Leibnitz, and 
Newton. In aftronomy and optics many of the aboye names are 
confpicuous, befides thofe of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Lilius, Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, Caffini, Hooke, Flamftead and Hadley. ‘The chap- 
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ter concludes with an account of the invention of the telefcope, 
which opened a new creation to man, by fo effentially improving the 
moft important of his fenfes. ‘This interefting detail is enriched 
with a clear and familiar explanation of the principles of the telef- 
cope and microfcope, 

The fourth part of the work feems to encreafe in importance as 
it approaches to our own times; it contains the progrefs of mathematics, 
from the difcovery of fluxions, to the year 1783, when the fciences 
were deprived of D. Bernoulli, Euler, and De I’ Aatbert. 


« As the progre{s of mathematics in this fourth period (fays our author) 
is ina gre uw meafure owing to the mesiod of fluxions, otherwile called the 
analysis o infinities, 1 thail begin with the Hitlory of this Modern Analytis, 
and purfue it without inter: uption down to the prefent day; atter this L 
fhall take up the other branches of mathematics in fucceflion, {till tcllowing 
the fame plan. 

«¢ Of all the grand conceptions that do honour to the human mind, the 
analyfis of infinity is, perhaps, the moft remarkable, whether we contider it 
fimply as an invention, or contemplate the variety and importance of its 
ufes. Almoft-at its origin it gave an impulfe to geometry, which {pread, 
by degrees, to the other bran thes of the mathematics, and was accelerated 
with great rapidity as the art rofe to perfection. Problems unknown or un- 
conquerable by the ancient methods fubmitted without refittance to the 
new analyfis. Theonmes which appeared ifolated and indepe “ndent of each 
other, were brought into one point of view by the generality and uni- 
formity of its means, anda regular and magnificent edifice arofe on its 
ee. which preierves all its parts in dae proportion and perieci equi- 
ibrium, 


Mr. Boffut proceeds to detail the rifé and progrefs of this wonderful 
difcovery of fiuxions: and he next examines the long difputed claims 
of Newton and Leibnitz to the difcovery. The refult of his inve!- 
tigation is, that thofe two great men invented fluxions nearly >t the 
fame time, though under different appellations, and with a dierent 
kind of notation. This queftion appears to us difcuffed with much 
intelligence and impartiality. It may be obferved, that at this period 
the genius of Europe feemed roufed with a wonderful impulie to ma- 
thematical ftudy and mathematical warfare. Every branch of the new 


geometry proceeded with rapidity ; problems ifued from all quarters, 


‘and the periogical publications became a kind of amphitheatre in 


which the greateft geometricians of the time fought with bloodlefs 

weapons. The principal heroes were Newton, Leibnitz, the two 

Bernoullis, Taylor, Keil, Hugyens, and the Marquis de l’Hopital. 
Perhaps human genius was never exerted with greater energy than 


at this period. T he guadratures, and other theories of curves, were 
carried to ar extraordinary heig tht certainly much higher than can be 
ever reduced to practical utility y. This objeGion, “however, {eems 


anticipated by Mr. Boflut, when “he fays that— 


«« The enemies of geometry, or even thofe who are imperfeé tly acquaint. 


ed with it, confider all dificult theoretical problems as mere amufements, 
con, 
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confuming that time and refleclion which might be better employed. But 
they do not confider, that nothing is more capable ol arowling % and unfold- 


ing all the powers of the human intellect; that the mind, to ue an expre- 
fion of -Fontenelle’s, has iis wants as well as the body ; an 1, fins lly, that a 


Tpeculation which teefus terile at itt bght, ultemat nds its application 
or fometime , when li chal CA PC ne d, Fives Tie Lo ne we VIeCWS reipe AINg ob. 
e -~ . 1 . : - ad . . a t he 

geCIS ol public utility. fet us sive peniusa ree wing. et ihe peoinc- 
. aT . ’ . . ‘ - j } oot the 
trician feek and cont« mplate inteleétual truths, while the poet depicts the 


, . 4] . 75 : , ” 
pathons of the heart, or the beauties Of Nacu&e, 


The concluding chapters contain the prog srefs of mechanics, hydro- 
dynamics, aftronomy, and opttcs. Belides many of the fore oIng 
names. the following fhine here with peculiar juitré. Lacai! He, De- 
moivre, Maclaurin, Molyneux, Caflini, Bouquer, Maupertuis, De 
l’Ambert, Mayer, and our countryman, Bradley, who is here called 
the Lnglif> Aipparchus, a compliment well app va to the belt prace 
tica!] bs REM of his age, or, perhaps , of any age or nation. The 
work conludes with an culogium on buler, who is  jiltly reprelented 
as a prodigy in fcience. 

‘The merits of this performance have indaced us to extend its ana- 
lyfis to an unufua!l Icagth, which we cannot, however, conclude, 
without making fome {mall dedu@tions for defeéts, or, rather omif- 
fions ; for whatever the author has dwelt upon, is, in general, 
well executed. Among the great men here enumerated, who have 
improved and adorned {cienee, we do not find the names of Emer- 
fon, Simpfon, Waring, or P rice, though they deferve honourable 
mention as inventors as well as imp rovers of mathematics. ‘hele 
omiffions are the more fingular, as Mr. Boffut difplays an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the w orks of moft cther En glith mathemae- 
ticians, and whenever he has had occafion to compare “them with the 
labours of his own countrymen, he has fhewn as little partiality as 
could have been rea‘onably expeGed. 

‘There are likewife a few omiffions with refpect to certain branches 
of {cience, the progrefs or principles of which are not {tated with the 
author’s ufual intelligence and precition. Perfpedtive accoultics, 
fpherics, and the doctrine of chances ave but little noticed. The 
fame may be obferved of nautical altronomy, particularly that part 
of it which relates to the longitude by lunar obfervations ; but this 
impostant fubject is probably referved for a fecond volume , wick is 
to contain the works of living authors, and which is here promifed 
urder the title of CONSIDERATIONS ON THE P: kSENyT SVATE OF 
MATHEMATICS. indeed this muft be the proper place for the lunar 
obfervations, as they have been reduced to fuccefsiul praétice by the 
prefent aftronomer royal of England. . It may be alfo obferved, 
that the principal improvements in time keepers, regulators, tranfit, 
and circular inftrument, fextants, refleling telefcopes, and other 
requifites of an obfervatory, have been effected of late years, and 
chiefly by Englifh artifts. “Thefe improvements will furnith valuable 
materials for the fecond volume; for which we look with impatience, 
lor 
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For the proper completion of fuch a work Mr. Boffut f€eme 
peculiarly well ” alified. To an intimate knowledce of the {ciences 


he unites the talent of fimplifying abitrufe fubjects, and of placing 
c #2 0 , : aiaill “s 
them in the moit interelting point of view. Lhe ma im 4 le faire 


de Science une efpece de Roman, has been fuccefsfully puriued by this 
author, as weil as by many of his countrymen. Indeed, the Fi 

Janguage feems fas ovrable to the explanation, as weil as embellifh- 
ment, of fcience: its hizhly cultivated tiate, and the iimplicity of its con- 


- 
. 
. 


- +aAr } a? l adante tate aloe: } ,firyr a | 2 , ea 4 

firuc rer, render it well ad ‘pted sor elucidation. ine lively loquae 
’ ee } aoa? ae ‘ ee 5 OLE ES re ee 

“ity of the peo ic wig Ke wiie meshil in ui a oe ee ‘ 5O< * 5 W Li OVC nce, 


a talent too much nn ziccted by the mathematicians of other countries, 
wlio fometimes affect to deipife the acva nfaces of el int diction, and 
even to have recourfe to algebraic not tation, when they mizht ex- 
prefs themfelves with better effect in gion words. Such a ‘mode of 
iluftration may be defined cb/curum je bfcur tits. 

‘There are certain [ciences hie admit not only of the ornaments 


of elo quence, but even of the embellifhments of defcriptive poetry. 


‘Such is aftronomy, and no philofophers have written better on this 
fublime fubj: c&t th an the French. . We may here inftance the Hi/ ry 
of Ancient and Modern Aflrcnomy, by the unfortunate BAiLLY* as che 
work befere us tine 1s modelled after the plan of that admirable perform- 


~4o . - of, alanertor srt ; } Sy ee Nr j 
ance, but it 1S leis elaborate and di tufe, thoven com priuling more iude 
o —_ 
jects. 


1, oo ta mare the auhiie are . > : 
v «Fo nd tae Spppnatjon of t le . pre c nt WV Wa tne pudild afre indebted to 


i} ’ . 
Mr. B Bon inyca ft] -9 & gentleman well | KnOWD, both as an 2bie mathema- 
— , l the wirinn £ hele oualfcatian 
tician, and a good writer. Jndeed the union of thefe qualifications 


. e . ie : . P . 
+ ~eodtisye tne ~ - - + ferns } > cwewer { 
feems neceflary for lech a tafk. ‘Phe tranflation is not, however, fo 
< 
highly polifhed ad I ee rade il i¥C peen CADCCIC .S tn ru 44 it ] % bil vencral, 
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‘ry CARR dintithtl aa tsa tr ta ate nt Stam 2 sabe wt . 1 ok? 
' fad ane P£3arIr Cy PTewrcs his Conce>°rn tila tie narviongi pri ints, Doth in 
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Vy ; i? Hettadd A Ate” 1 eawr alten et ender ramen ae pens re 
Vit Enelan , and france, aiter tne termination of a {tilities, did 
= 
not retrain ticm alti animadcverions upon tne governments of each 
— a 


other, Speakine of the prefs, he fays, 


ry A 2 ss fe OS} at oe oe . Sos. Ris yt $3 
*¢ The liberty of the prefs is the palladium of Reafon, the diitri- 
buto . of Jic nt and ,@arnin ys tne | 4% ow © nd UiblsiltihlayeCQd alierte r of sii- 


' 
terdicied truth, It is the body and the honour guard of civil and poll- 
tica! liberty. Wi ) at 
‘prefs advance 5, and wit t vity 
the fortified recefles, and writes its fea: ful fentence on the palace wail of 
recoiling tyrants.” Thefe are marly fentiments, though exprefied in 
) { 


oe + 


[ ; ' } 7 on 1- 1 51 rP 
language fomeéewhat quaint. Dut, why, let us afk, does this admirer 
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of the freedom of the prefs, with that the guardian of civil and poli- 
tical liberty fhould be filent and paffive, when he fees the difturber of 
the human race, not content with the annihilation of every vettige of 
fuch liberty at home, intent on deftroying it in every neighbouring 
country? Why is hed efirous that this monitor, this chaftifer of ty- 
rants, fhould view with apathy the monftrous oppreffion and bouhdlefs 
defpotifm of the greateft tyr: int exifting on the face of the globe ?— 

Jow would fuch filence, and fuch apathy, tend to diftribute light, or 
to affert the rights of truth? Becaufe wér, forfooth, has ceafed, t 


a 


prefs is to forego its ay ‘ves, and to neglect all the mighty tnterefts 
which it is its bounden dury—a duty, alas ! | but ill difcharged Hien 
cherifh and to protest ' It is really lamen ‘to fee a writer fo in- 
telligent fo t linded i by prejudice, as tot fe the'mo oft weak and puerile 


r & .} ee 1 {> indefenfib 
arguments in lupport of a piea io bac and to Indefret fible. 


‘Am nong many other falfe notions which Mr. Carr ouetiveed ns refpect- 
ing Buonaparté, is this ;—-that he has a real regard for religion, and 
has reftored it in France from principle. He forg rets the public re- 
nunciation of his Redeemer, and bafe perfecution of the head of the 
Romitfh church, by this profligate and hypocritical ufurper; and he will 
not fuffer his good fenfe to have its feope, which would certainly im- 
pute the Corfican’s conduct, in this inftance, toa very different mo- 
tive. The Conful’s patronage of religion, however , like his patron- 

ase of David, does not feem to have rendered it popular i in France ; 
indeed, we fhould thi: It, that fo bring any individual or any object 
into difcredit, it would be fufficient to receive for him or it the protec- 
tion of Buonaparté. 

“ The clergy feem to be in favour with Bonaparte. When he affiited 
in the lait fpring at the ina — of the archbithop of Paris, in the me- 
tropolitan church of Notre Da: 1e, and gave to the reficration of religion 
** all the ec, ’ c pomp” and military parade, he was defirous of 
havihg the colours of his regiment confecrated | y the holy prelate, and fub- 
titted his withes to his toldic rs. A few days afterwards, a deputatic on waited 


aan te - 


upon their general in chief, with this reply, ‘* Qur bannets have already 
been confecrated by the blood of our enemies at Marengo; the bene iction 
ofa prieft cannot render them more facred in our eyes, nor more animating 
in the time of battle.” Bonaparte prudently fubmitted himfelf to their Fe we 
torian refolution, and the con{ular colours remain to this houf in the fame 


unchristianlike condition, as when they firit waved at the head of their victo- 
rious legions. ‘This anecdote wil! in fome degree prove a fact which, not- 

withflanding the counter reports of Englith new! pi pers, 1 found every 
sie re confirmed, that although religion 1s new to the French, yet that the 


novelty has at prefent but little charms for them. had frequent opportu- 
nity of inaking this remark, as well in the capital as in the dep artments of 
the republic through which I patled. In Pars, the Sabbath can only be 
confidered as a day of diffipation to the lovers of gayety, and a day of un- 


ufual profit to the man of tirade. Here, it is true, upon particular feltival 
days, confiderable bodies of people are to be feen in the aét of worfhip, but 
curiofity, and the love of thow aflemble them together, if it was otherwife 


their ditendhnee would be more numerous and regular. The Firft Con‘ul 
} > 
gees 
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does not feem to poTeis much fathionable.influencé over the French in mat- 
ters oF retigio mn, ctherwite, as he has the credit of attend ng mals, with 
every pious punctuality, in his private chape 2} at Mal Maiton, it might be 
rather -expecied, that devotion would become a little more familiar to the 
people. 

Upon another fubje&, the /vofession of the chief magifirate has been 
equally unfortunate. To the $e ladies who are admitted i into his focial 
circles,’ he has declared himfelf an enemy to that dre!s, or undrefs (1 am 
puza - to know what to call it) whick his friend, David, has, fo fuccefs- 
fully, recommended, for the parp: Me of difplaying, with the leatt polfible 
re fraint, the fine proportions of the female form. Madame Ponape 
who is confidered to bei in as good a flate of jubordination to her young hul- 
band, as the confular regiment. is to their pong general, contrives to exhibit 
ber elegant perfon to great advantage; by adopting a judicious and grace- 
ful inciliam if dreis, by which the t ‘taitefully avoids a load of decoration, 
which repels the eve by too denfe a covering, and that quefiionabie airis 
ne{s of ornament which, by ils g rracio us and unreftraine: d difplay, deprives 
the imagination of more than half its pleafures. Bonaparte is faid not to be 
indifferent to thoie affections which do honour to the breaft which cherifhes 
them, nor to the morals of the people whom he governs. 

«© jt 1s well known that in France, tn the houie of a new fafhionab!e cous 
ple, seharare chambers ave always referved for the faithful pair, which after 
the fclemniiies of marriage very feldom remain long unoccupied, The Firk 
Conful confiders fuch {eparations as unfriendly to morals. A few months 
fince, by a well ¢ aad difplay of affumed ignorance, he endeavoured to 
give fafhion to a fentiment which may in time reduce the number of thefe 
family accommodations. “Yhe noble palace of St. Cloud was at this time pre- 
paring for him; the principal architect requefie “d of him to point out in what 
part of the palace he would with to have his fepar ite flee} ping room.  [ 
do not know what you mean,” faid the young imperial pl hilofopher, « « crimes 
onlv divide the hu.band from his wife. Make as m any bed rooms as you 
pleaie, but only eve tor me and Madame Bonaparte.’ 


Our readers will eafily perceive that Mr. Carr is extremely ingeni- 
ous in turning every thing to the advantage of his hero. He has here, 
by a foke of his pen, converted the declared infidel, the cold blooded 
alfafiin of thoufands, and the profligate wietch who has configned 
multitudes of virtuous wives and youthful virgins to the brutal violence 
of ae licentious bandi tt, into a pious and devout Chriftian, an ex- 

emplary moralift, and a pattern of conjugal virtue!!! We have heard 
a very different reafon afhiened for the Conful’s practice of never fleep- 
ing alone ; with which fear, if not confcience, had more to do than 
virtue. | 

In converfation witha Mons. O » to whom our author had let- 
ters, upon this ‘* extraordinary genius,’’ he fays, 

‘© He told me that he had the honour of | chutney him with intimacy 
from his youth, and extolled, with high eulogy, his {plend lid abilities, 
and the great fervices which he had rendered ieee. He alfo related 
fevera]l amiable anecdotes of the minifter Talleyrand, who, when in 
America, had lived with him a confiderable time under the fame roof.” 


Of the amiable qualities of this apoftate prieft we now hear for the 
firlt 
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firft time. Of the qualities which he really poflefles our readers may 
form a competent idea, by the gerufal of his political life, in the Ap- 
pendix to our laft volume. A ftill more flattering, and more falfe ac- 
count of Talleyrand, by Mr. Carr, is to be found i in the 18th chapter 
of his book. 

We turn from this difgufting flattery to an object of a different de- 
fcription. Of Madame Recamier, who fupplied matter for fo many 
ftupid paragraphs in our daily prints, laft year, we have the following 
extraordinary account. 





« Upon my return to Paris, I proceeded to the hotel of Monfieur R ; 
Curiotity led me to view the houle, and the celebrated bed ef his lady, who 

yr then in London. 

The little vanities and eccentricities of this elegant and hofpitable wo- 
man, will find immediate forgiveneis, when it is Lnown that the is now 
very young, and was married, when a ipoiled child of the age of fourteen, 
to her pretent hufband. She is one ef David’s moti enthutialiic admirers, 
and has carried the rage for Grecian undrets, to an extremity, which, even 
in the capital, left her without a follower. 

« In the public walks of the Champs Ely{ées, the one evening prefented 
herfelf in a dre{s which almoft rivalled the robes of Panaden e; the Pa iifians, 
who are remarkable for their Ppolitenefs to women, and are not remarkable 
for ferupulous fentiments of delicacy, were fo difpleaied with her appear- 
-ance, that they made a lane to the entrance for her, and exp elled the mo- 
dern Eve from the Elyfian Fields, not with a “ flaming fword of wrath,” 
but with hifles foftly uttered, and by gentle Lcheneel polite difapprobation. 
She tells her friends, that her cabinet ; is crowded with letters of the moft 
impaflioned love, from perions of the firft fame, diflinction, and opulence. 
In her parties, when converiation beg ns to paule, fhe introduces fome of 
thefe m elting epil les, which the is fatd to re acd with a gishereer. pathos, 
and never fatis to clofe the fond hater " expreilions of bee tenderett pity, 
for the fuflerings of their il!-ftarred authors, Shehas declared, that fome of 
her lovers equal ar Belvidere et te in beauty, but that ihe never has yet 
feen that being, who was perfect enough to be entitled to the poffeffion of 
her affections Do not fmile. Nad lame R—— isa difciple of Diana, even 


' 


flander pays i ince lant homage to her chaftity. Rumour has whifpered, in 
every corner of Paris, that ber nuiband 1 is only admitted to the honour of 

fupplying the finances of her f{plendid and cofily eftablifhment. Madame 
has not yet produced any of the be autiful and eloquent arguments 
of Cornelia, to difprove the firange aflertion. Her chambe ry which coniti- 
tutes one of the figh ts of Paris, a ind w hich, after what has been jult men- 
tioned, may be juttly confidered, in or out of France, ag a great curiofity, 
is fitted up in a ftyle of confiderable tafte, and even magnificence. The 
bed apon which this charn ning flatue repofes, is a fuperb iofa, raifed upon 
a pedefial, the afcent to which is by a flight of cedar fteps, on each fide are 
altars, on which are ie iced Herculaneum vafes of flowers, and a large ane 
tique lamp of gold; the back of the bed is formed by an immenfe pier g r glals, 

and the curtains, which are of the moti cofily muflin, feflooned with golden 
taifels, defcend in beautiful dre es ‘ry froma floral crown ol gold, It is faid 
that the late emperor of Ruffia, after the laborious and fuccefsful diploma- 
tic intrigues of Mefirs. Tallevrand and Sieyes, and a certain lady, became 





> “s 
enamoused, by detcripiion, with the immaculate goddefs of Mont Blane, 


and 
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‘fay, “ I always thought that the Englith were a tirange fet of | 
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and that he fent confidential commitlioners to Paris, to report her daily drefs, 
and to order copies.of her furniture. , 
The tiery may be bel yved, when the hero of it was well known to be fully 
qualified for one of the deepeit dungeons of a madhoule. I hope, for the 
jake of lociety, and the repofe of “the world, that the ‘reft of Madame 





R ’s admirers have not. united to their pailion the bewildered imagina- 
tion, whicl h fatally diftinguithed, and finally clo‘ed the career of her impe- 
ria lover. 


If Mr. C. had called this extraordinary being a ‘* Phenomenon,” 
we fhould not have difputed the propr iety of the appellation. His de- 
{cription ofthe feat of the legiflative bo ody contains fome jult reflec. 


tions on the fhabby appearance of our houfes of parliament. 


«© On one fide of the arch which leads into the antiroom of the legiflative 
affemb aly, are {ufpended patterns and defigns for tickets of admu‘tion to the 
fitting, ‘ele: gantly framed, and near the fame place, ina long gallery which 
leads to the dref! fling rooms of the legi‘lators, are boxes whi ich. conti uin the 
fenatorial robes of the members. T he me etings of our houfe ef comme 
would inipire more awe, and veneration, if more attention was paid to de. . 
corum, and exéernal decoration. A dignified and manly magnificence 
would not be unfuitable to the proceedings’ of the fanctuary of britiih laws, 
and the feat of unrivalled eloguence. What would a perfumed French le- 
giilator fay, accultomed to rife i the ru liling of eeapty idered filks, and 
gracefu! lly holding in his hand, a cap of fofi and thowy plumes, to addrefs 
himfelf to alabafier flatues S, glittering lu(tres, Grecian chairs, fefloons of 
drapery, and an audience of bei sings tricked out as fine as himfelf, were ! 
to be fuddenly tranfported into a poor and paliry room, meanly lighted, 
hadly vent lilated, and inconvenier itly arranged, and to be cold that, 1m that 


‘Spot, the reprefentatives of the firft nation in the w legiflated for her 
fabjeéis? What would he fay, were he to {ee and hear, in the mean af- 


ce and Rome never 
with the 
dark and 


sin of jockeys and mechanics, fuch orators as Gre 


’ 
eg sd 


faw or heard in the days of their mot exalted glory; unfolding, 
penetration of a fubordinate Providence, the machinations of a 


deep con{piracy, erecting elaborate laws to fi eee the good, againft the 
+e ae 

enemies of repo'e, or hurling the thunder of their eloquence againit tne 

common foes of their cor untry; The aftonifhed Frenchman would very likely 
1 : ] 

DC ings '» put 


they now exceed the powers of my compre henfion, th ey can elicit wit 10 
the midit of gloom, and can fay fuch thing s in.a plain unbrufhed coat of 
blue cloth, as ‘all the robes, plume § and finery, of the republic, in her gaudy 


halls of deliberation, cannot in! ipire.” 


It is with great pleafure we tranfcribe the pages wl hich give a par- 
ticular account of the efcape of Sir Sidney Smith from th Temple, 


4}, 


though molt of the circumitances have been long before the public. 


Pan 
— 
' 
i 


1 7 


nas peen in- 


*« As the fiory of Sir Sidney Smith’s efcape from this prifon 
volved in fome ambiguity, a fhort recital of it will, perhaps, 
uninterefiing. 

«After feveral months had rolled away, fince t he gates of his prifon had 


fig cloied upon the Britifh hero, he obferved that a lady who | ved in an 
uently to 


look 


not prove 


variment on the oppofite fide of the fireet, feemed fre 
Bpper apariment on the oppofit 2 
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look towards that part of the prifon in which he was confined. As often 
as he oblerved her, he played fome tender air upon his flute, by which, and 
by imitating every motion w yhich fhe made, he at length fucceeded in fixing 
her attention upon him, and had the happinets of remarking that fhe occa- 
fionally obferved him with a glafs. One morning when he law that fhe was 
looking attentively upon him in this manner, he tore a blank leaf from an 
old mats book which was lying in hiscell, and with the foot of the chimney, 
contrived, by his finger, to defcribe upon it, ina large character, the letter 
A, which he held to the window to be viewed by his fair lympathizing r ob- 
ferver. After gazing upon it for fome little time, fhe nodded, to thow that the 
underltood what he meant, Sir Sidney then touched the top of the firit bar of 
the grating of his window, which he wifhed her to confider as the reprefen- 
tative of the letter A, the fecond B, and fo on, until he had formed, from the 
top of the bars, a correfponding number of letters; and by touching the mid- 
die, and bottom parts of them, upon a line with each other, he eatily, after 
having inculcated the firft impretiion of his withes, completed a telegraphic 
alphabet The procefs of communication was, from its nature, very flow, 
but Sir Sidney had the happinefs of obf erving, upon forming the firlt wo rd, 
that this excellent being, who beamed before him like a guardian ang 
feemed comple tely to comprehend it, « hich he expreifed by an affen ing 
movement of the head, Frequently obliged to defift from this tacit and te- 
dious intercourie, from the dread of exci! ing the curiofity of the gaolers, or 
his fellow prifoners, who were permitted to walk before his windo v, Sir 
Sidney occupied feveral days in communicating to his ur nknown friend, his 
name anu quality, and imploring her to procure fome unfulpected royalif 
of confequence, and addrefs fuflicient for the undertaking, to effect his 
efcape ; in the achievement of which he aflured her, updn his word of ho- 
nour, that whatever coft might be incurred, would be amply reiniburfed 
and that the bounty and gratitude of his country would nobly remunerate 
thofe who had the talent, and brave ‘ry to accom plit hit. By the fame means 
he enabled her to draw confidential and accredited bills, for confiderable 
fums of money, for the promotion of the fcheme, which the applied with 
the moft perfect integrity. Colonel Phelipeaux was at this time at Paris; 
a military man of rank, and a fecret royaliit, moft devoutly attached to the 
fortunes of the exiled family of France, and to thofe who fupporte: theic 
caufe. He had been long endeavouring to bring to maturity, a p! an for 
facilitating their reftoration, but which the loyal “adherent, rom a feries of 
untoward and uncontrollable circumftances, began to defpair of accompliil- 
ing. The lovely deliver of Sir Sidney, applied to this diftinguithed charac- 
ter, to whom fhe was known, and fiated the fingular correfpondenc whicli 
had taken place between herfelf and the heroic captive in the Temple.— 
Phelipeavx, who was acquainted with the fame of Sir Sidney, and cha- 
grined at the failure of his former favourite {cheme, embraced the pretent 
project with a fort of prophetic enthuiiaim, by which he hoped to refiore, 
to the Britith nation, one of her greateti heroes; who, by his {killand va- 
Jour, might once more imprefs the common enemy with difmay, augment 
the glory of his country, and cover himfelf with the laurels of future vidory. 
{ntelligent, active, cool, daring, and infinuating, Colonel! Phelipeaux im- 
mediately applied himfelf to bring to maturity, a plan at once luitable “8 
his genius, and interefting to his wifhes. To thofe whom it was néceiJz 
to employ upon the occafion, he contrived to unite one of the clerks of the 
minitter of the police, who forged his fignature with exaét iniitation, to an 
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order for removing the body of Sir Sidney, from the Temple to the prijorn 
of the Conciergerte: after this was accomplithed, on the dav alter that of 
which the infpector of gaols was to vilit the Tem ple and Conc ierg rerie, a 
ceremony, which is perjormed once a month in Paris, two gent! lemen of 
tiied courage and addrefs, who were prev loufly infiructed by Colone! Phe- 
lipeaux, difguifed as officers of the marechaullee, Pres ‘ented themie!ves in 

a fiacre at the Ten mple, and demanded the delivery of Sir Sidney, at the fame 
time hhowing the forged order for his removal. - T tag the gaoler attentively 
perufed and ex ‘amined, as well as the minilter’s ye ure, Soon afier the 
regilter of the prifon informed Sir Sidney of the order of the direclory, up- 
on ‘hearing which, he at firft appeared to be a little difconcerted, upon 
which the pfeudoofficers gave him every affurance of the honour and mild 
intentions of the government towards him, Sir Sid: ney feemed more recon- 
ciled, packed up his clothes, took leave of his fellow prifoners, and difiri- 
buted little tokens of his vratitude to thofe fervants of the prifon, from whom 
he had experienced indulgencies. Upon the eve of their departure, the 
tegitier obferved, that four of the prifon guard fhould accompany them.— 
This arrangement menaced the whole plan with immediate di{foluti@n.— 
The officers, without betraying the leatt emotion, acquieiccd in the pro- 
priety of the mealure, and gave orders for the men to be called out, when, 
as if recolle@ting the rank and honour of their illuftrious prifuner, one of 
then: addrefted Sir Sidney, by faying, “ Citizen, you are a brave officer, 
sive us your parole, and there is no occafion for an efcort.” Sir Sido ey 
replied, that he would pledge his faith, as an ofiicer, to acco mpa "iy them, 
without refifiance, wherever they chele 4 to conduct? ey 

«« Not a look or movement betrayed the intention of the party. Every 
thing was cool, well-timed, and natural. They entered a fiacre, which, as 
Is uf fal, was brought for the purpofe of removing him, in which he found 
chaiges of clothes, talfe pafiports, and money. The coach moved wiih an 
acculiomed pace, to the Faubourg St. Germain, where they alighted, ac 
parted in different directions. Sir Sidney met Colonel Phelipeaux at the 
appointed [pot of rendezvous. 

« The project was fo ably planned and conduted, that no one bui the 
party concerned was acquesniod with the efcape, until near a ang th had 
elap'ed, when the in{pector paid his next periodical vifit, What pen can 
de/cribe the fenfations of two fuch men as Sir Sidney and Phelipeaux, wlicn 
they fir beheld each other in fafety? Heaven befriended the generous 
and gallant exploit. Sir Sidney and his noble friend, reached the French 
coait wholly unfulpecied, and committing themfelves to their God, and to 
the protective genius of brave men, put to fea in an open boat, and were 
loon aflerwards difcovered by an Englifh cruifing frigate, and brought in 
fafety to the Britith thores. 

« The gallant Phelipeaux foon afterwards accompanied Sir Sidney in the 
Tigre to Acre, where, overwhelmed by the fatigue of that extra of te ry 
campaign, in which he fupported a diftinguithed part, and the noxious in- 
fluence ofa fultry climate, operating upon a delicate frame, be expired | in 
the arms of his illuftrious friend, who attended him to his gi ve, and fhed 
the tears of gratitude and friendfhip ever his honoured and lamented ob/e- 
quies. But ere the dying Phelipeaux clofed his eyes, he received the re- 
wards of his: ger. crous enterprife. He beheld the repulied Jegions of the 
republic, flying before the Britifh banners, and the irreaifiible prowels of 
-his valiant companion ; he beheld the diftinguifhed being, whom he had 

thus 
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thus refcued from a dungeon, and impending deftru@ion, by an aét of al- 
molt romantic heroi{m, covered with the unparticipated glory, of having 
overpowered a leader, who, renowned, and long accuitomed to conqueti, 
faw, for the firtt time, his invincible troohs give way; who, inflamed to de- 
{peration, deemed the perilous expofure of his perfon neceilary, to rally 
them to the conteli, over bridges of their tlaughtered comrades, but who, 
at length, was obliged to retire from the field of battle, and to leave to the 
heroic Sir Sidney, the exclufive exultation of announcing to his grateful and 
elated country, ‘that he had fought, and vanquilhed the laureiied conqueror 
of Italy, and the bold invader of Egypt. 

«© Sir Sidney has no vices to conceal behind his fpreading and imperith- 
able laurels. “His public charaGer is belore the approving world. That 
peace which his (word has accelerated, has afforded us an undiliurbed op- 
portunity of admiring his achievements in the field, and of contemplating 
his conduét in the retired avenues of private lite, in which his deportment 
is without a ftain. In him there is every thing to applaud, and nothing to 
forgive. id 6 at iit as 

« Yet thus glorious in public, and thus unfullied in private, the conque- 
ror of Bonaparte, ari the faviour of the ealt, Owes the honours, wiich he 
adorns, to foreign and diliant powers. 

“ To the grateful government of his own country, he is indebted for aa 
ungracious paltry annuity, inadequate to the difplay of erdinaty contfe- 
quence, and wholly unequal to the {uitable {upport of that dignity, which 
ought for ever to diftinguith fuch a being from the mals of mankind, 

« The enemies of Sir Sidney, for envy furniihes every great.man with 
his quota of fuch indirect eulogifts, if they thould honour thele pages with 
a perufal, may, perchance, endeavour to trace the approving warmth witit 
which L have fpoken of him, to the enihu‘ra!m of a friend:hip dazzled, and 
undifcriminating ; but I beg to affure them, that the fame of Sir Sidney is 
better known to me than his perfon, and that his noble qualities have alone 
excited the humble tribute which is here offered to one, for whom delighted 
Nature, in the language of our immortal bard, 

‘ might fiand up, 
* and fay do all the world, this és a man 








With the clofing reflections we take leave to exprefs our hearty con- 
currence, We declared our.fentiments on this fubjeét long ago ;— 
and our aftonidhment has fince increafed, at the neglect of this true 
hero, to whom Europe is indebted for refcuing the Turkifh empire 
from impending ruin, and for averting all the horrible confequences 
of fuch a revolution, while we have feen an officer, diftinguifhed for 
no one brilliant action, raifed firft to the dignity of an I[rith peer, and, 
recently, to that of a Britith peer: fuch unaccountable partiality in the 
diftribution of honours and rewards is highly detrimental to the fer- 
vice, if not difgraceful to the cauntry. 

At the clofe of the 16th chapter, ar@f6me lines which were written 
after the author’s return from a little party, where he had been de- 
lighted with fome Italian duets, fung by a lady of his acquaintance 
and her beautiful daughter. They are highly creditable so his poetical 
talents. 
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“TO MADEMOISELLE D.S§$ ; 


«© In Mouffeau’s fweet Arcadian dale, 
Fair Delphine pours the plaintive ftrain ; 
She charms the lifi’ning nightingale, 
And feems th’ enchantre(s of the plain. 


** Bleft be thofe lips, to mufic dear! 
Sweet fongtirefs! never may they move 
But with fuch founds to foothe the ear, 
And melt the yielding heart to love! 


«© May forrow never bid them pour 
From the torn heart one fuffering figh, 
But be thy life a fragrant flow’r, 
Blooming beneath a cloudlefs ky. 


In the 17th chapter there is an interefting defcription of the palace 
of Verfailles, and the Petit Trianon, which fills the mind with the 
moft melancholy ideas of the inftability of human greatnefs, and of 
the ftrange viciffitudes of human affairs! We cannot, however, agree 
with Mr. Carr, that it would be a defirable thing to fee the ufurper 


of the throne of the Bourbons, become the tenant of their favourite 


palace. : 

Many and grofs as the inftances have been, which we have already 
quoted, of the flattery lavifhed by our author on the Firft Conful of 
the French republic, one yet remains to be quoted, which in point 
of grofsneis greatly exceeds them all. 


« The Firft Conful ts faid to add to his other extraordinary powers, an 
acute and comprehenfive knowledge of finance. Monficur $ informed 
me, that whenever he waited upon him in his official capacity, with the 
national accounts, he difp!ayed an acquaintance with the moi complicated 
fiatements, which feemed intuitive. 

« He exhibits the fame talents in philofophy, and in matters which are 
foreign to thole vatt objects of public employ, which have raifed him to his 
prefent height of glory, and which in general preclude the {ubordinate en- 
joyment of elegant ftudy. 

« Thofe acquirements, which providence in its wifdom has thinly f{cat- 
tered amongft mankind, and which feldem ripen to full maturity, although 
cherifhed by the moft propitious advantages, and by the unrepoting labours 
ofa long, and blifsful exiftence, {pread their rich abundance, in the May 
morning of life, before this extraordinary being, who in the commencement 
of that very revolution, upon the ruins of which he has fiepped to fupreme 
authority, was a beardlefs firipling.” 


We are well aware of the high colouring which the French are ac- 
cuftomed to give to all their defcriptions, and therefore are not fur- 
prized that one of Buonaparte’s minifters fhould reprefent his patron 
and his mafter as a prodigy of goodnefs, and of greatnefs. But that 
a fober-minded Enolifhman fhould receive all this bombaft as gofpel 
truth, creates, we confefs, no {ma!] degree of furprize in our minds. 


—The acquifition of one of the moit complicated and abitrufe of all 
{ciences, 
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{fciences, one that requires more ftudy and reflection than almoft any 
other, by ‘tuition, and that by a man whofe education has been li- 
mite! to military matters, and whofe purfuits have been as foreign as 
poflible from financial operations, is an abfurdity fo grofs as could 
not, we fhould have thoug! it, have impofed upon the credulity of the 
mot ftupid of mankind. Mr. S. may, for ought we know, be 

very good kind of a man, but of his account of the virtues and ta- 
lents of his mafter, we muft fay—Credat Judzus Apella, non ego. 


Mr. Carr had the fatisfa@ion of being prefent at a public examina- 
tion of the pupils of the Abbé Sicard, the benevolent preceptor of the 
deaf and dumb. His account of this exhibition cannot fail to intereft 
and to gratify our readers. 


“ The room was very crowded, and in the courfe of a quarter of an 
hour after I had entered, ee ery avenue leading to it was completely filled 
with genteel company. The benches of the auditors of the lecture, dif- 
played great beaity and fathion, a a ftage, or tribune, appeared in front, be 
hind w oA a large inclined flate, in a frame, about eight feet high, by fix 
long. On each tide of the tage the {cholars were plac ed, and ‘behind the 
fpectators was a fine buft of the founder of the inititution, the admirable 
De ’Epeé. 

«“ The Abbé Sicard mounted the tribune, and delivered his lecture with 
very pleafing addrefs, in the courfe of which he frequently excited great ap- 
plaute. The fubject of it was an analyfis of the language of the deaf and 
dum), inter.peried with feveral curious experiments upon, and anecdotes 
of his pupils. The examination of the fcholars next followed. The com- 
gps eae which has been opened to them in this fingular manner, is by 
the + phils nhy o ‘grammar. 

“ The ip ad otation of the tenfes is effeéted by appropriate figns. The 
hand thrown over the thouider, exprei! fed the pait, when extended, like the 
attitude of inviting, it denoted the future, andthe finger inverted upon the 
brealt, indicated the prefent tente. A fingle fign communicated a word, 
and frequently a fentence. A fingular inftance of the firfl occurred. A gen- 
tleman amongti the {pectators, who appeai ced to be acquainted with the art 
of the Abbé, was requetied to make a fign, to the pupil then under exa- 
mination, the moment it was made, the fcholar chalked upon the flate, in 
a fine fwift lowing hand, “ une homme.” The pupil erred; the gentle- 
man renewed the tign; when he immediately wath, ‘une perfonne, ” to 
the alioniihment of every perfon prelent. This circumiftance is a {trong in- 
fiance ot the powers ofdilcrimination, of which this curious communication 
is fu! ceptible. 

« Some of the fpectators requefted the Abbé to deferibe, by figns, fe- 
veral fentences which they repeated from memory, or read from authors, 
which were immediately underftood by the pupils, and pencilled upon the 
flate. 

“ The le€ture and examination lafted about three hours. Upon the clofe 
of this interefting exhibition, a filent fympathy reigned throughout the fpec- 
tators. Every face beamed with fatisfaction. A tear was ‘Teen trembling 
in the eyes of many prefent. After a momentary paufe, the hall rang with 
acclamati: ons. Elegant women ee forward in the crowd, to prefent 


tome little token of their delighted tuclings to the children protecied by this 
S 3 iniitution. 
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mniitution. It was a fpeéacle, in which genius was obferved allifiing hu- 
mouity, and natu.e in a fuffulion of gratitude, weepi g over the hal- 
] -edjand propitious endeavours of the good, the generous, and the en- 


lightened.” 


F In the toth chapter we have a dcfcription of Buonaparté’s perfon, 
ata review. 


‘\ 


“ My eye, aided by a good opera-gla{s, was fixed upon the Firft Conful. 
I beheld before me a man whole renown is fourded through the remotett 
regions of the earth, and whole exploits have been united by the worfbip- 
pers, of favoured heroifm to the conqueror of Darius. His features are {mall 
and meagre. [is countenance is melanchely, cold, and deiperate, His 
note his acquiline. His eyes are dark, fiery, and full of genius. His hair, 
which he wears cropped and without powder, is black. His figure ts imall, 
but very mufcular. He wore a blue coat, with broad white facings and 
golden epaulets (ihe‘uniform of his regiment) a finall cocked hat, in which 
was a little national cockade. In his hand he carried a {mall riding whip. 
Hits boots were made: in the fafhion of Englith riding bocts, which I have 
b-fore condemned on account of their bemg defiitute cf military appear- 
ance. ‘The reafon wh they are preferred by the French efficers is on ac- 
count of the top leather not foiling the knees of the pantaloons w hen in the 
aét of putting one leg over the other. Buonaparté rede through the lines. 
His beautitul charger feemed confcious of the glory ef his rider, and bore 
him through the ranks with a commanding and majefiic pace. The co- 
lours of one of the regiments was fiationed clofe under the window, where 
i had the good fortune of being placed. Here the hero liopped, and fa- 
luted them. At this tinie J was clofe to him, and had the pleafure of 
completely gtatifyiig that cvriofity of beholding the perfons of diftinguith- 
ed men, which is io natural to all of us,” 
Oe ee 
In the next chepter an anecdote fs related, which, if the author 
did not vouch for its truth, we thould have fuppofed to be extracicd 
from fome modern romance. 


“| Whilft I was at Paris, an aflair happened very near the hotel in which 
I lodged, which in its feauel dijpiaved that high {pirit and fenfibility which 
appear te form the prefiding featuies in the French characier, to which may 
be attributed all the excefles which have fiained, and all the glory which 
has embeiliiiied it. A lady of fortune, and her only daughter, an elegant 
and iovely young woman, reiided in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. A young 
man of merit and accomplifiiments, but unaided by the powerful pretenfions 
of suitable fortune, cherifhed a patfion for the young lady, to whom he had 
frequent acceis, on account of his being diftantly related to her. His af- 
fection was requited’in return; and belore the parent fulpected the attach- 
ment, the iovers were {olemn'y engaged. The indications of pure love aie 
g nerally too unguarded to eicape the keen, objerving eye of a cold, mer 
cenary mother. She charged her daughter with her iondnels, and forbade 
her difiraGied lover the boufe. To cloie up every avenue of hope, the 
withdrew with her wretched. child into Italy, where they remained for 
two-years; at the expiation of which, the mother had arranged for her 
daughter a match mere congenial to her own pride and avarice, with an 
elderly gentleman, who had coutiderable fortune and pioperty in the vict- 
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nity of Bourdeaux. Every necefary prepa: ion was mode for this cruel 
union, which it was determined thould be ce ‘eb rated ja Paris, to which city 


they retu: ned for that purpole. ‘Two days before the marriage was in- 
tended to take place, the young lover, w rought up to frenzy bs y the in tel- 
lizence of the approaching r nuptials, contrived, by bribing the porter whilft 
tly e mother was at the opera with her infen ded fon-in- Taive to reach the 
room of the beloved being from whem he was about to be feparate d for 
ever. imaciated by grief, fhe pre‘ented the mere {pecire of what {he was 
when he faft left ber. As foon as he entered the room, he fe'l fenfe'efs at 
her feet, from which ftate he was roufed by the loud fits of her fi ightful 
maniac laughter. She fiared upon him, like one bewildered. He cla! ped her 

with one hand, and with the other drew from his pocket a vial containing 
double diitilled laurel water: he preffed it to her lips, until tbe had fwal- 
lowed hall of its contents; the remainder he drank himfelf—The drug of 
death foon began to operate.—Clafped in each other’s arms, pale and ex- 
pirin, iz, they re eubwed their hard fate, and, in faint and lefening fentences, 

imp! ored o the great God of mere y, that he would pardon them ‘or what 
ihey had done, and that he would receive their fpirits into his regions of 
eternal repoie; that he would be plealed, in his divine goodnels, to forgive 
the misjudging feverity which had driven them to defpair, and would lup- 


J 5 


pert the uiico snl cious author of it, under the heavy afflictions which their 


tis 
difaiirous deaths would occafion. They had {carcely finithed thetr prayer, 
‘when they heard footiteps approaching the room. Madame k , who 


had been i: ndifpe ed at the opera, returned home before its conclufion, with 
the mtended bridegroom. The young man awoke, as it were, from his 
deadly drowtineis, and, exerting his lati firenyth, pulled trom his breait a 


dagger, ttabbed the expirng being, upon whom he doated, to the heart ; 





and, falling upon her body, gave himfelf feveral mortal wounds. The door 
opened ; tne frantic mother appeared. All the houfe was in an infiant 
alarmed; and the fatal explanation which fernifhed the materia!s of this 
fhort and fad recttal, was ti ik en from the lips of the dying lover, who had 
fearcely finithed it before he breathed his lait. Two days afterwards, the 


fiory was hawked about the {ftreets. 
One other anecdote is worthy of quotation. 


One evening as I was path ling through the Boulevard Italien, in com- 
pany with a gen ticman from Toulon, we met a tall, dark, hollow eyed fero- 
cious looking g man, of whom he related the following ftory. 

‘ Immed: ately after the evacuation of Toulon by the Englifh, all the 
Princ ‘ipal Teulonele citizens were ordered to repair to the market place ; 
where they were furrounded by a great military force. 

« This man who, for his offences, had been committed to prifon, was hi- 
berated by the French agents, in confequence of his undertaking to felect 
thoie of the inbabitants who had in any manner favoured the capitulation 
of the is or whe had fhown any ho! pitality to (he Englith, whilft they 
were in polieflion of it. The mifereant patied before the citizens, who 
were drawn out in lines, amounting to near three thoufand. Amongit 
whom he pointed out about one thoufand four hundred perions to the fury 
of the government; without any other evidence, or further examination, 
they were all immediately adjudged to be thot. Forsthis purpofe a fuitable 
number of foldiers were drawn out. The unhappy viclims were marched 
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up to their deitrution, upon the quay, in fets of three hundred, and 
butchered, 

« The carnage was dreadful. In the laft of thefe unfort nate groups, were 
two ge “atlemen. of great re{pectability, who receivell no wound from the 
fire, but, to preferve themielves, d:o; ppe d with the refi, and exhibited all 
the appearances of having participated in the general fate. 

« ‘This execution took | place in the evening ; immediately after its clofe, 
the foldiers, fatigued, and fick with cold-blooded fiaughter, marched back 
to their quarters, without examining whether every perion upon whom the 

had fired, had fallen a victim to the murderons bullet. Soon afier the fol 
diers had retired, the women of Toulon, allured by plunder, preceeded to 
the fatal fpot. Mounted upon the bodies of the “fallen, they firipped the 
dead, and dying. The night was fiormy. The moon, eme erging I from dark 
wont occafionally, fhed its pale luftre upon this horrible tcene. When 

the plunderers had abandoned their prey, during an interval of deep dark- 
nels, in the dead of the night, when all was filent, unconicious of cach 
other’s intentions, the two citiéens who had efcaped the general carnage, 
difencumbered themfelves from the dead, under whom they were buried ; 
chilled and maked, in an agony of mind not to be defc ribed, they, at the 
fame moment, attempted to efcape. In their agitation, they ruth ed againtt 
each other. Expreflions of terror and furprife, dropped from each of them. 
‘Oh! God! it is my father!’ faid one; ‘my fon, my fon, my fon!’ ex- 
claimed the other, claf {ping him in his arms. “They were father and fon, 
who had thus misaculoutly elcaped, and met in this ‘extraordinary manner. 

« The perfon from whom I received this account, informed me, that he 
knew thele gentlemen very well, and that they had been refettled in Toulon 
about two yeais. 

‘© The wretch who had thus direfled the ruthlefs vengeance of a revo- 
Jutionary banditt, againit the breatts of his fellow citizens, was, at this time, 
in Paris, foliciting, from the prefen it government, from a total mifconception 
of its nature, thoie remunerations which | had been promifed, but never rea- 
Jized by his barbarous employers. 

« I need fearcely add, that although he had been in the capital feveral 
months, he had not been able to » gain accels to the miniiier’s fecretary.” 


Is Mr. Carr fo ignorant of the events of the revolution, as not to 
know, that his favourite Buonaparté, and his friend Fouche, prefided 
at and direéted this ‘* cold blooded flaughter’’ of the royalifts of Tou- 
lon? oris he fo prejudiced i in favuur of the Conful, that, knowing this, 
he can vent his juit indignation at the milerable inftrument employed 
in the feletion of the victims, and pafs over wholly without notice 
the more criminal mifcreants who engaged him to perform this horri- 
ble tafk? 

From Paris, our traveller proceeded, in the diligence, to Caen, 
where he paifed three days, and thence, by the fame | conveyance, to 
Cherbourg, where he embarked for’ England. The accoynt of his 
tour is followed by fome ¢ general remarks”? on. the effects of the 


revolution, and on the prefent {tate of France, many of which are 
highly juft . nd judicious. 


** In the capital, thofe who formerly were accuftomed to have their court 
yards nigh ily filed with carriages, and their fiaircafes lined with lacqueys, 
are 
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are now fearcely able to occupy one third of their noble abodes. They 
cannot even er yoy the common “ob! ervances ot.triend:} up and ho! ‘pttality, 
without pauting, and reforting to calculation. A new race of beings called 
the “ nouveiusx enrichés,” whole fervices have been chiefly auxiliary to the 
war, at preient abforb the vilible wealth of the nation. Amon git t them are 
many refpectabie perfons. The lower orders of the people have been 
taught, by re(tle{s vifionaries, to confider the deftinations of Providence, 
which had before, by an imperceptible gt radation of {octal colouring, united 
the rullet brown to the magiilerial purple, as ufurpations over thole natural 
rights which have been impretied without illultration, and magnified by a 
milchiev ous myltery. In the fierce pense of thele imaginary immunities, 
which they had been taught to believe had been long withheld, they ab- 
rupily renounced all delerence and decorum, as peri! ous indications of the 
fallacy of their indefinable pretenfions, and were not a little encouraged by 
the difaftrous defertion of their fuperiors, who fled at the firit alii. In 
fhort, the revolution has, in general, made the higher orders poor and 
difpirited, and the lower barbarous and infolent, whill ta third clafs has 
{prung up, with the filence and foddennets of an exhalation, higher than 
both, without participating in the origina! character of cither, in which the 
principles of computation, and the vanity of wealth, are at aukward va- 
riance,’ 


He then tells us, that even thofe who have moft fu fered by the re- 
volution, cannot but exprefs their admiration of the m itary exploits 
of thofe who were their greate{t oppreflors. And he then adds, 


“« The terrible experiment which they have tried, has, throughout, pre- 
fented a ferocious contelt for power, which has only jerved to deteriorate 
their condition, fap their vigonr, and render them too feeble either to con- 
tinue the c« my or to reach the frontier of their former character. In this 
condition they have been found by a man who, with the precedent of hif- 
tory in one come and the fabre in the other, has, untiained with the crimes 
of Cromwell, poilefied himfelf of the fovereignty; and, like Auguftus, 
without the propenfities which fhaded his witty Ve, , prelerved the name of 

a republic, whilit he well knows that a decilive and irrefiftible authority 
can alone reunite a people fo vaft and diftracied; who, in the purluit of a 
fatal phantom, have been inured to change, and long alienated from {ubor- 
dination. [I would not with fuch a government to be perpetual, but if it 
be condu€ted with wifdom and jultice, I wi'l not hefitate to declare, that 
J think it will ultimately prove as favoyrable to the happinefs, as it has 
been propitious to the glory of the French. A government w lich breathes 
a martial fpirit under a thin appearance of civil polity, pre‘ents but a bar- 
ren fubjeci to the confideration of the inquirer. When the fabre is changed 
into the {ceptre, the icience of legillation is fhort, fimple, and decilive. Its 
energies are neither entangled in abfiract diftinclions, nor much impeded by 
the accohoaed delays of deliberation. 

From the magnitude of the prefent ruling eftablifhment in France, and 
the judicious diftribution of its powers, and confidence, the phy tical {trength 
can {carcely be faid to relide in the governed.” 


How can Mr Carr have, at once, the affurance and the folly, to 
affert that Huonaparté is “¢ unftained with the crimes of Cromwell, 


The crimes of Cromwell, great as they indifputably were, fink into 
the 
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the paltry infignificance of petty villainy, when compared with the 
atrocious enormities that ftain the fanguinary and ferocious cha:aéter 
of the Corfican ufurper; a man, who at Toulon, at Paris, in Italy, in 

gypt, and in Syria, has murdered, in cold blood, a much greater num- 
ber of individuals, of all ayes, and of both fexes, than fell, in battle, 
or on the fcaffold, during the civil wars in England, which preceded 
the affaflination of Charles the Firft, and the confequent ufurpation 
of Cromwell. It is the grand defect of this publication, that every 
opportunity is taken by the author to raife the charaéter of Buona- 
parte in the eftimation of the public, while not the fmalleft notice is 
taken of any one of his manifold and notorious crimes.. The effeé& 
of fuch an attempt, at any time, would be moft mifchievous, becaufe 
it tends to deftroy the diftinétion which fhould ever be maintained, 
between honour and infamy, virtue and vice, innocence and guilt ; 
and alfo to remove that falutary abhorrence which fignal depravity 
is calculated to excite in the human mind. | But at fuch a period as 
the prefent, it is pregnant with peculiar danger ; and, therctore, can- 
not be too ftrongly deprecated. It is on this account that we hav 
extended our review of the book to fucha length, and have lai 


' 


before our readers the numerous paflages, which are filled with the 
moft indifcriminate, and moft unjuft praifes of this execrable charac- 
ter, whom he reprefents, as fomething fuper human, as endowed 
with more varied qualities than ever were combined in the mind of 
any individual. He is, in the eftimation of Mr, Carr, not only an 
hero, but a wife legiflator, an able flatefman, a fkilful financier, an 
extraordinary genius, a profound philofopher, a devout Chriltian, 
and an enlightened moralift! If we are to judge of men by thcir ac 


tions, Napoleone Buonaparté is the very reverfe of al! this, as might 


{ 


very eafily be demonitrated. We are very far from imputing to Mr. 
Carr any intention of producing the cifeét which we deplore ; we are 
well convinced that nothing was farther from his defign ; but certain 
it is, that the direct fendency of his work is to produce it. Indeed he 
is'too profufe of, and indifcriminate in, his praifes, throughout his 
publication. Not only Buonaparté, and Talleyrand, are profufely 
commended, but Mr. Erfkine comes in for his fhare of flattcry ; our 
author, indeed, feems to confider him, not merely as the « Demof- 
thenes, but as the Solon alfo of Europe.” 

Weare rather furprifed, that fo fincere a friend to liberty, as Mr. 
Carr appears to us to be, fhould, after his true de fcription of the tor- 
midable ftate of the military defpctifm eftablifhed in the heart of 
Europe, have neglected to exprefs his apprehenfions of the danger to 
which all the neighbouring powers are expoled, from the exiltence 
of fuch a government, a€tuated by fuch principles, and polletled of 
fuch refources, in the midt of them; and alfo have forborne to de- 
olore the wretched fituation to which men, fubjedted to the gavern- 
ment of the bayonet, are reduced. But the fentiments which muff, 
we thould think, have rufhed into his mind, cn the contemplation of 
fuch a pidture,-could not, we are aware, have been expreifed, without 
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implicating ert man, who has been the means of eflablifhing that def- 
potifm, and wh te he oe ao it is evident, he was refolved, thould 
receive no wound from his pen. 

This volume is extremely well written, and, putting out of the 
queftion the objectionable parts which we ag on ght it our duty 


to expofe, contains, much intereiting natte { fome valuable in- 
een allon.. 





An Addrefs to Inftirutors and Parents on thé right Ufe od Books in every 
Branch of Education; pointing out their ref} hettive Merits; and the 
Oraer in which they foould be fuce effively ado pted, Ry Jothua Col- 
lins, A. M. Re&tor of Newport, and late Viaiter of the Grammar 
School in that Town. Pp.120. is. Reynolds, London. 


HIS work is infcribed to the Society of Schoolmafters, in aid of 
whofe excellent defign (as ftated in the title-page) the profits 
of the prefent publication will be annually appropriated. « Sucha 
laudable purpofe ought, in fome meature, to difarm criticifm if there 
were room tor feverity, but the work needs no fuch field. Itisa 
judicious and well written publication, conveying much pra@ical in- 
formation on the fubject of education, and is therefore highly wor- 
thy the perufal of every perfon concerned in the improvement of the 
rifing generation. 

The rev lew here given of the books. Geherally ufed in fchools, 
feems the refult of experience, and ceitainly difplays much erudition, 
The author's recommendations and {trictures are accompanied with 
fuch reafons and critical obfervations as do him great credit, both as 
a Chriflian teacher and a fcholar. 

The Society of Schoo!mafters to whom this work is addrefied, 
(we underii and) a new inftitution, which is warmly patronized by sha 
principal men in the proteffion, and by other eminent literary cha- 
raciers. Its object | is to relieve diftrelfed {cheolmafters of merit, and 


alfo their widows and orphans, 
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HE third volume opens with the condu€ of France and Spain 
during the conteit with America, the meeting of parliament, 

and the effect produccd by the intelligence of the difalter of Burgoyne. 
Individuals and bodies offered new levies, which were accepted by go- 
vernment, but the opponents of minifters cenfured this voluntary con- 
tribution. Lord North, at length, was convinced that coercion 
would not anfwer the purpofe, therefore relolved to try conciliation, 
and introduced a plan for that purpofe. Of this plan our author, 
after prefenting it in detail, gives the following fummary. 


«< The 
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“ The propofed fyftem bore the general character of its author, withing 
to pleaie all parties, and fatis!, ing none; defeating the purpotes of bene- 


velent difpofition, and acute under fanding, by the want of firmneis ¢f 


temper. It was ltamped with the fame mixture of natural conciliation and 
adventitious coercion, the jame imperfectnefs of comprehentfion, which, In 
the commencing aét of his minifiry, after propofing the repeal of the other 
obnoxious duties, referved the three- -penny tax upon tea.” 


France, as Lord Chatham and others had foretold, took advantage 
of the diftreffes of Britain, to commence hoftilities. “To meet the 
enmity of France, oppofition propoled that minilters fhould be dif- 
miffed for folly, negleét, and incapacity, and that wile, vigilant, and 
able minifters fhould be chofen. The debate on this propolition ma- 
nifefied a diverfity of opinion between antiminiflerial members, which 
afterwards rendered them diftinct, and even oppofite, parties. By a 
part of the minority “ the immediate acknowledgement of the inde- 
pendence was confidered not only as the wifeft, but the only meature 
which could extricate us from the prefent evils, without {till greater 
Julies, and with any probable profpect of deriving future advantages 
from our colonies. ‘This was the opinion held by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquis of Rockingham, Meflis. Burke, Fox, and other 
members of that party ; but the Earls Chatham, Temple, and Shel- 
burne, and Lord Camden, Meflis. Dunning and Barre, with fome 
other members of both houfes, were totally averfe to the independence 
of America.” The difcuilion of this fubject e: wi forward the latt 
efforts of Lord Chatham, whofe valedict tory attempt to prevent the 
difmemberment of the empire, hurried on his deat 5 and here our 

author happily exhibits his powers of drawing characters. pit i Cha- 
tham he pourtrays, as a warm admirer, in ee rong lines, and vivid co- 
lours, but without, in our opinion, exceeding t the truth. 7 he exh:- 
bition is too long for citation. We fhall, however, quote fhort pal- 
fages, which may ferve as fpecimens, Of his education, genius, and 
Sa he gives the following defcription, 


‘ Defined for the army, he did not receive an academic education: the 
Leica work of erudition was indeed laid in claffical knowledge ; but the 
inperitructure was left to himfelf. His fiudies were ethics, poetry, elo- 
quence, hiftory, and politics; efpeciaily the hiltory and politics of his coun- 
Hy. Thus he was, ina great mealure, fell- taught. His genius, though 

sstraordinary in force and fertility, and enriched gern ainple materials; not 
bei ng ditciplined in proportion to its capacity and know ledge, did not ha- 
bitually exert itlelf in clofe deduction; but, for grandeur of conception, and 
comprehen fiv enefs of views, force of reafoning, depth of conc lufion, and 
fagacily of pre di@ion ; firength and fublimity of imager ry, and appropriate- 
neis of allufions; for the pathetic, in every kind and’ variety ; for wielding 
at will, the judgment, fancies, and pat lions of his hearers, William Pitt 
fiood unrivalled.” 


Of his talents as a ftatefman our author prefents the following 
view. 
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niinous and ftrong to explain and imprels, he was decifive and prompt ia 
execution. He not only dilcerned and chofe effectual means, but applied 
them at the infiance of time which was moit favgurable to their efficacy.— 
Thoroughly matter of the human charaéter, he per! fectly eomprehended the 
general and peculiar talents and qualities of all, with whom either accident, 
inclination, or duty, induced him to converfe. Hence he felected the fit- 
teft intiraments for executing, in the manifold departments of public fer- 
vice, his wife, bold, and fublime plans. Put his wiidom, magnanimity, 
and energy, are moit clearly beheld in their effects. At the beginning of 
the feven years war, the nation, perceiving their country neglected by mi 
nifters, her arms difcomfited andl inglorious, and her {pirits drooping and 
defponding, called on Mr. Pitt for relief. Uniupported by court intereti 
obnoxious to the confederacy which had long prevailed, bis genius overs 
powered intngue. He came to the highelt olhce, when none elfe by hoid- 
ing it could fave the fiate! From torpidity, weaknefs, defeat, dilgrace, 
and dejection, he changed the condition of the nation to ardour, firength, 
victory, glory, and triumph. Nor did Britain, by her affection, gratitude, 
and admiration, or Europe, by her aftonithment, bear fironger tetiimonies 
of his exalted merit, than France, by her hatred and tesror for the name of 
Pitt.” 

We before obferved, that our author’s charaGter of a weak admini- 
firation is at once appropriate and general, the fame remark applies to 
his character of a ftrong adminiftration. Combined wifdom, firmnefs, 
and energy, he juftly attributes to Lord Chatham ; wi ithout combined 
wifdom, ‘firmne(s, and energy, none can be an efficient and beneficial 
minifter of Britain, in trying circumftances, 

A hoftile intimation from France drew from his Majetty, in his 
fpeech to tenn: soy ‘6a dignity and magnanimity worthy” (fays 
our author) ** of the firft perfonage in the frit nation of the univerfe. 
He {poke the merited refentment of confcious juftice, fupported by 
conicious power.” ‘The military tranfactions of 1778, in America, 
were not important. Biitifh valour was difplayed as ufual, but its 
dire&tioh produced no refult that materially influenced the object of 
the war. The commiffioners attempted conciliation with America, 
but the attempt was vain. In Europe an equal naval force, under 
Keppel and Pallifer, gained no decifive advantage ; and this campaien 
was one of the moft inefficient during the war. ‘The refufal of the 
Americans to accept the proffered terms, and their alliance with 
our ancient enemy, eftranged many Britons from their caufe; and a 
greater majority of the nation than before was hoftile to the colonifts. 
Parliament being met, the cenfure of minilters conftituted almoft the 
fole bufinefs of oppofition, and this feflion was chiefly fpent in attack 
and defence, without any legiflative propofition of importance. The 
difpute between Keppel and Pallifer, relpectively favoured by oppo- 
fition and minifters, was introduced into parliament, and inflamed 
the conte{ts that were before violent. Enquiries into the conduét of 
the Howes, were propofed from party zeal, carried on with party 
acrimony, and dropped when not likely to anfwer party purpofes.— 


The powers of Mr, Fox were chiefly employed in promoting votes of 
cenfure 
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cenfure againft minifters, and pleading for unfuccefsful naval and mi- 
Jitary edmmanders. Our impartial hiftorian cenfures this vehement 
and unqualified oppofiticn, neverthelefs he exhibits minifters as defti- 
tute of intelligence, vigour, and refolution. The following remarks 
oo their candade 3 in the enquiry concerning Howe, ftrongly charac- 
terize the North adminiftration. 


« Whatever eftimate the impartial reader may have formed of the merit 
of General Howe’s exertions, he muft immediately perceive, that the en- 
quiries proved minifters to have continued in that fiate of mifinformation 
and ignorance re{pecting the fentiments of the Americans, in which their 
fatal plans and Giéaheres originated; and alfo, that they did not fend to 
America the force which the General required. Minifiers, by patronifing 
Mr. Galloway; and other accniers of the late commander, demoniirated 
themfelves difpofed to promote an opinion of his culpability. If they con- 
ceived the late commander not to have difcharged his duty, minifters, in 
not ordering a court-martial to eftablifh the imputed mi! ‘conduat, ne gleéted 
their duties to their King and country: if they thought him innocent, it was 
mean and ifliberai in them to favour and penfion his revilers; if he was 
guilty they acted weakly and timidly in not bringing forward the proofs.” 


On the rupture with Spain our author proves the Spaniards to have 
been the agerefiors, in oppofition to the afflertion of Mr. Belfham.— 
The campaign of 1779 was more active than the former. In the 
fouthern colomies a detachment of Britifh reduced Geo: zia, 5 
feveral victories, and, invefted by the French and Americans, 28 
vannah, made a memorable and fuccefsful defence. In “urope, the 
appearance of the combined fleets on the coafts of Britain, infpired all 
ranks with loya: and patriotic ardour. The next feffion of parliament 
was extremely active and important. Mefirs. Burke, Fox, and Dun- 
ning, carried on a concerted attack, diftributed in its parts refpec- 
tively, propofing changes in the economical, éxtcutorial, and con- 
fiitutional deparrments of the ftate. Difcovering this clue to the op- 
polition, fchemes, and proceedings of that year, he purfues them 
throughout their refpective efforts, The cenforial motions of Mr, 
‘Fox, the propofed diminution of crown influence by Mr. Dunning, 
and the reform bill of Mr. Burke: he prefents a general view of the 
North adminiftration ; and though he reckon them very open to 
blame, yet he ts far from approving of invedtive againit minilters as 
the chict bufinefs of a fenator, and deems fuch, an almoit exctufive 
employment of his talents, very unworthy of Mr. Fox. Our hiito- 
rian gives an accurate, but not prolix, account, of Burke’s economi- 
cal fcheme. ‘The diftreffes of the war, and the incompetence of mi- 
nifters, reprefented by the genius of a Burke and a Fox, caufed grea 
diflatisfaction, and a {pirit of affociation to promote reform, real or 
imagined ; but this {pint was damped by the violence of the P, 
affociators. Our author traces the riots of 1780, from their firit fourc 
in an antipopifh zeal, that was kindled, two years before, by the well 
intended but injudicious efforts of fome Scottifh prefbyterians, in the 


general afflemb!.. Thence, fprang clubs of tradefmen, mechanics, 
and 
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and peafants, which, in Scotland, rofe to riots in the fuppofed defence 
of the Proteftant religion. ‘The infection fpread to England. The 
account of the riots is a very happy inftance of hiftorical painting, 
rifing in a climax of intereft. 

The campaign ‘of 1780 was more varied than any of the preced- 
ing ; the conteft between France and Britain had extended to the Eaft 
and Welt Indies, In India, a confederacy was formed between 
France and the native powers of Indoftan, for expelling the Englifh 
from that country. At the head of the native combination was Hy- 
der Ally. To diflolve this concert was the object of Warren Hattings, 
Governor General, a man, whom the author characterifes, as of lofty 
genius and acute underitanding, of a very comprehenfive range, great 
in his defigns, fertile in invention, dexterous in plan, and firm, bold, 
and rapid in execution, For this purpofe he formed a grand {cheme, 
which, in 1780, he had only begun to practice. In Eurepe the naval 
campaign opened more fuccefsfully than any of the preceding, and 
Rodney gained a fignal victory over the Spanifh fleet, which gave the 
Britifh a decided fuperiority on the ocean. In Amecica, Clinton at- 
tempted to profecute the fucceffes of the former year, and, after a dif-- 
ficult fiege, reduced Charleftown, and with it South Carolina. The 
Carolinians revolted, but Lord Cornwallis took the field and defeated 
the American general, who had come to their affiftance. In this bat~ 
tle, at Camden, Lord Rawdon greatly diftinguifhed himfelf, but the 
Britith foon after fuffered a confiderable Icfs by the death of Colonet 
Ferguffon, who was furprifed and overpowered by the Americans.— 

‘linton being returned to New York, Arnold, the American gene- 
ral, propofed to revolt. Major Andre, a Britith officer, was appointed 
to confer with him. The conduét and fate of this officer form an 
affecting epifode, to which our author renders ample juftice. In the 
Weft Indies, Rodney was arrived, but no material event took place. 
Returning to Britain, our author fets before us Lord Loughborough’s 
charge concerning the rioters, and fhews him/elf well acquainted with 
the treafon laws, and the conftructions which they had undergone.— 
A bird’s eye profpect of continental affairs introduces the armed neu- 
trality, the ftate aad intereft of Holland, and the rile of hoftilities be- 
tween that country aad England. In Britain, abhorrence of the late 
tumults, enfecbled the fpirit of oppofition to governments, and the 
fuccefles Ieflened the unpopularity of minifters. This was a feafon 
favourable to: a general election, and according!y parliament was dif- 
folved, and a great majority returned favourable to miniftry. Not- 
withftanding this acceflion of itrenyth, Burke and Fox refumed their 
attack, and, if they loft oid fupporters, they acquired new. Mr. 
William Pitt, a fon of Lord Chatham, in the 22d year of his age, 
appeared in parliament, and gave hopes that he would equal his illuf- 
trious father. In his firft (peech he eminently diftinguifhed himfelf, 
and was confidered from that time as an important acceffion to fenato- 
rial ability. 
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«« Although,” fays Dr. Biffet, ‘° the young orator voted and {poke on the 
fide of oppolition, he did not conneét himfelf with any of its members as a 
party, but, like his renowned father, he trufied entirely to biméelf, without 
féeking eminence through the collective influence of a combination. 

« The fame fefhon brought another {plendid addition to parliamentary 

enius: Mr. Sheridan, after far furpaffing all contemporary writers, and, 
mdeed, all of the eighteenth century, in comic poetry, firft exhibited in 
the fenate that firong, brilliant, and verfatile genius, which had acquired 
the dramatic palm, merely becaufe its pollefior had chofen that {pecies of 
intellectual exercife.” 


' Indian affairs now occupied the attention of parliament, and firft 
called the attention of Mr. Henry Dundas. When our hiftorian comes 
to finance he feverely cenfures the noted loan of twelve millions, which 
waited the public money, by precluding competition, and beftowing 
unneceflary profits on favourite contractors. But defervedly blaming 
Lord North for fuch unjattifiable profufion, with the candour of dil- 
crimination, Dr. Biflet confines his cenfures to the actual demerir, 
and allows to their obje&@ due praife. 


«« The impartial hiforian” (he fays) “ cannot juftify the puklic fteward 
for fo prodigal a watte of the public money; but mult exhibit the twelve 
millions loan of 1781 as very inconfiftent with the charaéter of an able and 
upright minifter. On the other hand, however, he will not haftily impute 
fuch donatives to perfonal corruption. The individual integrity of Lord 
North has never been impeached: his bittereft political enemics never al- 
ledged that there was any defalcation of national treafure for his own ute ; 
but what his own rectitude prevented in himfelf, his inattention fuffered in 
others. With great talents and manifold acquirements, of an acute under- 
flanding, and benevolent difpoiitions, the minifter potlefied a conititutional 
indolence, which, when mingled with good-nature, often allows to friends 
2nd connections much more indulgence than the {tern auiierity of rigid mo- 
tality would permit; and in gratilying the withes, or promoting the intereft 
of the objecis of its attachment, frequently tranfcends (tran{greiles) the 
bounds of duty.” “ | 

The campaign of 1781 fignally difplayed Britith valour, with bril- 
Hiane fuecefs in the Eaft, in Europe partly victorious, and no where 
defeated, in America, fplendid atchievements, but ultimate difafter. 
Our hiftorian prefents a ftriking pi€ture of the fuccefies of Hyder Ally 
at the clofe of 1780, and the alarming ftate of Britifh affairs in the 
Carnatic, when, in the beginning of 1781, Sir Eyre Coote took the 
command, conducts us to his plan of operations : fucceflive victories, 
to the battle of Porto Novo, of which, the complete and decifive de- 
fence, preferved India. In Europe, the allied nations of France, Spain, 
and Helland, attempted to overwhelm the navy of England, but Bri- 
tain rofe with her difficulties, and they attempted in vain. For two 
years Spain had been making mighty preparations to ftorm Gibraltar, 
but the able and heroic Eiliott, fallying forth, in two hours deftroyed 
the preparations of two years.» In the ocean, a combined ficet of fifty 
fhips approached the Britifh coafts, but would not venture:an engage- 
ment, and, after an empty parade, retired. The Britith —— 
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Parker, though, by the negligence of the Admiralty, he had a lefs 
powerful armament than might have been farnifhed, prevented the 
Dutch from ees. the Bourbon fleets, and difcomfited their commer- 


cial plans. Kempenfelt intercepted a large French convoy, in the face 
of a fuperior force, and Johniftone captured a fquadron of Dutch Eait 
Indiamen. The Weit Indies had been vifited by a hurricane, far ex- 
ceeding, in tremendous herror and dreadful deftruétion, the ufual con- 
vulfions of the torrid zone. Their neighbours endeavoured to alle- 
viate the miferies of the fufferers: but their principal and moft effec- 
tual relief they derived from the mother-country, in the generous be- 
nefaélions of individuals, and the liberal munificence of the Icgifla- 
ture. Kodney opened the campaign with the capture of Saint Eu- 
{tatius. 

‘* The wealih found in this place was eftimated, on a moderate calcu 
tion, at three millions fterling. Soon alier, a convoy of Dutch me chante 
men, richly laden, were captured by three of Rodney’s thips, and the prizes 
eliimated at about fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling. About this me, 
fome enterprifing adventurers from Brittol, with a fquadron of privateers, 
failed to Surinam, and, under the guns of the Dutch forts, brought away every 
valuable thip from the fettlements of Demerara and Iiiequibo. Thus Hol- 
land, in the defiru@ion of her commerce, was taught the folly of provoking 
to hoflilities the moft powerful maritime {tate of the univerfe.” 

From the Weft Indies our author proceeds to America, and the laft 
efforts of Britain to recover the colonies. Lord Cornwallis propoféd 
from the fouth to effect a junction with the northern army, and reduce 
the interjacent provinces, and left Lord Rawdon to protect the Britifh 
interefts in South Carolina. ‘The campaign of that gailant nobleman 
is an interefting portion of the hiftory. Cur author has evidently ftu- 
died not only the general character of that General’s military conduct, 
but the fpecific nature of his various efforts. The battle of Hobkirk- 
bill DOr. B, difcovers and demonftrates to be the refult of combined ge- 
nius arid hercifm; and no writer has placed the atchievements of Lord 
Rawdon in fuch a juft and ftriking light: but little, he obferves, 
availed military excellence, when feconded by political weaknefs ; the 
reinforcements intended by minifters to join Lord Rawdon were hot 
{cnt in propertime. Our valiant commander was thus arretted in the 
career of victory, and obliged to act on the detenfive until freth troops 
ffould arrive. We are now brought to the progrefs of Cornwallis, 
who is at firft fuccefsful, but advancing in the hopes of being joined 
by Clinton, and difappointed, is overpowered, and compélled to ca- 
pitulate. The furrender of Cornwallis was, our hiftorian obferves, . 
the concluding fcene of offeniive war with America. Ali the profufe 
expenditure of Britifh wealth, all the michty efforts of Britifh power, 
all the fplendid atchievements of Britifh valour, directed and euided 
by Britifh talents and fizill, proved without effect; the momentous 
exertions of a war, fo watteful of bleod and treafure, were for ever 
loft. In Britain diflatisfaction was again revived, and, on the melan- 
choly intelligence from America, a contiderable majority ofthe peap!e 
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became inimical to the adminiftration. Encouraged by this change, 
oppofition, headed and animated by Fox, redoubled their attacks, and 
at length tuccceded in fore ing mit viflers to efign, and here our author 
draws a fhort character of the North adminiftration, The Marquis of 
Rockingham nominally, and Mr. Fox really, was thé head of the new 
miniftry, which united ability and popularity ; ; but, by the death of 
the marquis, it was diflulved. Meanwhile Mr, Pict conneéted | himfelf 
with no party, and dire€ cd his efforts toa reform in parliament.— 
*¢ Like other young men” (fays our hiftorian) ** of lofty genius, grand 
conceptions, habituated to fcientific proce fles, and accultomed to pe 
maewination, but not yet matured in the practice of affairs, in devi! ing 
a correction he formed theories, which tubfequent experience could 
not entirely confirm.” Regarding parliamentary reform aS a mere 
queftion of expediency, eur hi Qorian thinks the prefent fyitem calcu- 
Jated to bring to parliament as much collective wifdem, virtue, and 
property, as could be brought together by any mode that might be 
adopted. In a note he iliuftrates his opinion by the following “obfer- 
vation. 


« Tt is probable the great manufacturers of Manchefter may be more in- 
tereited in the age rity of their country than a journeyman carpenter at 

horeham; that Dr. Samuel Johnfon, or Mr. David Hume, mi; ght be more 
competent judges of a law vgiver than a journeyman rope- -maker of the fame 
noted repolitory of electors. The capitalitis and philofopbers had no vote, 
the jabouring mechanic hed votes. Still, however, the property of the 
man of wealth i is protecied, and benefits both himfelf and his country ; the 
talents of the man of genius were remune:ated, and produced honour and 
advantage to their « ‘country, as much as if they had all poileifed a privilege 
of polling for a member o! parliament.” 


Indian affairs were the fubject of an enquiry that in its progrefs 
®rought to light extenfive and enormous abufes, great perfonal delin- 
quency, under which hea od Mr. Haftings was implicate . The cam- 
paicn of 1782 was, on the whole, favourable to Britain. In the Weit 
Indies the combined force of the enemy menaced our molt valuable 
poftesi ons, but Rodney, on the rath of April, gained a fignal, glo- 
rious, and decitive victory, that totally changed the face of affairs, and 
gave to England her w: sated ape criority. Gur author in his account 
of this s engagement, and, indeeJ, of all Rodney’s warfare, fhews he 
has udied naval tactics as far as is neceflary to fee caufes and effects. 
ffter his defcription of this battle he prefents a fhort fummary of the 
hero’s atchievements. 


“ Rodney, in two years and a quarter, had ftruck a fevere blow againf 
each of our three £1 uropean encmics. In his victory over the Spaniards, he 
broke thai naval foree which fome montis before offentatiou!ly paraded on 
eur coatis; reducing the Dutch, he deprived them of the chief finew of 
wer; by the diicomfitare of the Prenc h ¢* completely overihrew all the 

ighty projects of the Bourbons, for ex ting themielves by ruining our 
p platted e nd marine force. \He fhewed himfe!fa gallant ai id tkilful jailor, 
aril an able seadinatvder, that could direct ali the excgilence of Britith pS 
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and Britihh feamen. Such a commander, fupplied with a force equa: to 


enemy, was lucceisful, and always wuit be tucceiaiu 


. ’ A / 
Jn North America nothing x material wasdone. Jn India, Mr. Haf- 
he required 


tings found great pec unl ary deficiencies, to fupp: ly which 
fubfidies aie native powers, slinibalie Che yt Sins, Rajah of Be- 


nares ; and that prince bemng — at, Hattines ufed compulfion.— 
Che yt Sing fled trom his dominiotr } he Sdateliea of Oude being 
accis ed of abetting Cheyt Sing in rob lion, Haftines contifcates their 
treafures, Haftings alfo detached the Mahrattas from ihe native con- 
federacy. In the Carnatic, Sir Eyre Coote parievered in the career 
of vitto ry, until the fatigue of his exertions brought cn an tilmefs that 


a, 1° 


terminated in his death. The hopes of idyder Ally being blatted, the 
difappointment preyed on his fpirits and fhortened his lile; the come 
bination was diff'lved. In Europe the combined powers again at- 
tempted to unite their maritime force, but the vigilance of the Britifh 
prevented fuccefs. Mighty preparations were made for renew ying the 
fiege of Gibraltar; an immenfe force undertook the enterprize with 
ftupendous machinery, but all in a few hours fel! under Ellot’s red- 
hot balls. A blockade was then attempted, but a Britifh fleet, (upply- 
ing the garrifon, rendered the project abortive. 

All the veraer nt parties became delirous of pez ace, and on the 21ft 
of January, 1/82, the preliminaries were ficned, Here there follows 
a general review of the arduous conteft, which our author regards as 
injurious to ali the parties concerned, Britain, doubtlefs, was.acon 

fiderable fufferer. ** Great, however,” fays the author, * as were the 
burdens entailed upon Britain by the hin erican war, the efforts which 
{ne exhibited when urged by neceffity, manifelted the extent and depth 
of her refources, the abil wt ity’, fill, and valour of ber national defen- 
ders, and the force of he > eitionsal character.” A great obj: Gt, in- 
deed, of our hiitorian is, throughout tis hiftory, to demonltrate that 
Britain isinyincible winle fhe enerzetica'ly exerts her powers. Hel- 
land, in the deftruétion of her trade, was a creater Jofer than "Brival ° 
Spain was by the war loaded with debts; but the moit momentous 
evils were e@ cperienced by France. Qur author again iiron zy illui- 
trates the IMpolicy of France in provoking England to Wal. 


a6 ; sarett ,3 P ! , 4 iO - } - emypting by 
When at peace with England the had fourithed ; when attempting by 


war to atchieve maritime ‘up erionity, fhe was dilcomfited, and not with CX\- 
pended the treafure of pait peaceful indus: » but antic “fu ated future gains, 


If the were {ul rey of infiruction from the leffons of « “pe rience, enien 


wy | rs »é . Pa 3 4 . f ¢ } 

COUL d hoy ie He.s of oe mili naval up eracy je mor e ft rougls impreiled on 
- 4 

lO inany 


her than by the American war. Never tiad Britain fou ight wath 


i 


difady antage: and 1m} ecdiments, yet ihe ag id reiained the empire of the tea. 


The hiftory, } both of ‘Spain and tame ¢ intry, might have taught France 

' . ” 2 P . . ‘ , 
the certain lofs accruing lo the maritime itates trom a contelt with Engiand, 
Asa naval war had alu ays been injurious to France, her extraordinary 


efforts in that which was juft ended, exhaulied her treatury, and deranged 


her finances much more than was immedia tely iufpeéied : but filcal embur- 
tafsments, great asthey were, proved eventually only infirumental to mucl 
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more formidal.te evils, which accrued to France from the part that the afed 
in the American war. The principles, which intercourle with American 
republicani!m nourifhed, were much more mifchievous to the French mo- 
narchy, than all the expences and lotles which fhe had incurred ; and, co- 
operating with do¢trines before induftrioufly {pread, had a powerful efficac 
in overturning the efiablifhed conftitution. The fall of the French mo- 
narchy, ariilocrac y, hierarchy, if not canfed, was rapidly accelerated, by 
the American war.” 


The adminifration of Shelburne was deficient in ftrength: peace 
was the occafion of the famous coalition between the Fox and North 
parties, The object of this junction was to didtate to the King in his 
choice of minifters, and was at that time accomplifhed, and the coa- 
lition party came into office. This combination was feverely blamed 
by Mr. William Pitt. Indian affairs continuing to occupy parliamenty 
yn completely exhibited the powers and habits that combined to ren- 

der Mr, Dundas great and beneficial. He joined in oppofing the coa- 
lition, and deemed Mr. Pitt, young as he was, the fitteft perfon for 
poflefing the fupreme direction of affairs, At this time the Prince 
of Wales is firlt introduced to the reader, and a juft and high tribute 
of praife beftowed on his talents, virtues, and accomplifhments. 


(To be continued.) 





Account of the Introdudlicn of the Cow Pox into India. Quarto, Pp. 112. 
Bombay. 1802. 


ROM Afia Europe derived the rudiments of arts and fciences, in 
genera]; as well as different articles of mechanical invention, 

and luxuries of phyfical production, Few are the returns made by 
Europe to Afia: but the introduction of the vaccine innoculation into 
that part of the world, as Governor Duncan obferves, in a letter to 
the Company’s refident at Bagdad, is ** one important aét of kind- 
nefs.”’ ** Jf our influence in India,” fays he, ‘* has ever entailed evils 
on the natives, this one important a& of kindnefs on our part, ought 
to be viewed as no inconfiderable or inadequate compenf{ation.” 

This fentiment is as grateful, as it will generally be allowed to be 
fincere, in the mouth of Jonathan Duncan, Efq. Governor of Bom- 
bay, the prime mover, the great patron and promoter of this merciful 
difcovery in Indoftan. Both the fentiment and conduct are fuch as 
might be expected from the whole tenor of his actions; of which it 
was the conitant aim to combine the interefts of the Company, with 
the Well-being of the natives of India; and to improve the revenue 
of Britain, by refpecting the prejudices of Indoftan, and extending 
protection and encouragement to the inhabitants. 

The editor of the treatife before us is Dr. Geo rge Keir, a member 
of the medical board at Bombay, who appears to have com mpiled and 
digefted the work from perfonai experience, confirmed by the obfer- 
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vations of other phyficians. In the Introduction, that gentleman 
juftly remarks that 


« There is no country where the fmall-pox proves fo great a {courge as 
it does in India, owing not only to the climate, but the prejudices of the 
inhabitants. In Europe much had been accompliibed by attention to a la- 
lutary regimen: here the unhappy fufferer 1s often deprived of the chance 
there might be of his deriving benefit from either regimen or medical treat- 
ment. The beneficial confequences, therefore, to be expetied from the 
communication of fo mild a dileale as the cow-pox, in lubtiitution of one 
fo generally loathiome and fatal to-all ranks of men in India, are great be- 
yond calculation.” 

Influenced by this important confideration, the Governor of Bom- 
bay wrote a letter to Mr. Jones, Refident at Bagdad, dated the 4th 
of March, 1801, in which he ffated that ** if he could procure from 
Conftantinople fome of the matter of the cow-pox, fo carefully put 
up in phials, or any other fecure method, as to reach india in a flate 


fit to give the infe&tion, it would be rendering ereat benefit to India, 


where thoulands annually fell victims to the ordinary kind.” Mr, 
Duncan, at the fame time, fucgefted, that, perhaps, ** to fecure the 
matter arriving there in a proper ftate. it mizht be expedient to have 
it renewed by innoculation at Bagdad.” He tran{mitted the fubftance 
of thefe obfervations in a letter to Lord Elgin, Britifh minifter at the 
Porte: therein he requcefted his excellency to countenance and ailift 
whatever means, on his Lordthip’s application, the medical centlemen 
at Conftantinopic, might judge the beit adapted for feeun ng the tranf- 
miffion of the matter in the frefheft efficient flate, 

Lord Elgin replied to the Governor in a letter, dated Sept. 8th, 
1801, and enclofed one quill containing vaccine matter, and, at the 
fame time, ftated, that his greateft hopes were through Mr. Manetfy, 
the Company’s Refident at Buflorah. He had fent that gentleman the 
matter in the preceding year; but it-had failed. Neverthelefs he had 
now fully eftablithed it at Conftantinople: and, as a proof of his opi- 
nion of its mildnefs, he had innoculated with the vaccine matter his 
own child, on the 6th of September, though only born on the 21ft of 
Auguft. ‘The matter of this infection he had put up in various fhapes, 
and fent it to Mr. Manetfy, with directions to him to proceed in his 
experiments with thefe lancets, until the difeafe fhould take at Buf- 
{irah: and thence to fend from and to the Governor what remained 
o them, together with fome frefh matter, and alfo a book on the hif- 
tory and nature of the vaccine lately publifhed at Vienna. Lord El- 
gn, likewife, directed vaccine virus to be forwarded, from time to 
tme, to Mr. Jones, the Company’s Refident at Bagdad: where Dr. 
Mort, the furgeon, fucceeded in producing the true vaccine difeafe, 
arly in the ycar 1802. Dr. Short loft no time in forwarding virus 
b tue Company’s furgeon at Buflorah, Mr. Milne, who was alfo fora 
tunate in eftablifhing the difeafe at that place. “TChus the vaccine miat- 
tr, in a fiate fit tor communicating infection, made its way from 
Vienna to Conftantinople, from Conftantinople to Bagdad, and from 
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Bagdad to Buflorah. The moft difficult ftep yet remained, which was 
to produce the vaccine infection in Bombay, after a fea voyage, and 
after it had been kept for many weeks before it could be ufed. For 


‘fome time, accordingly, the medical gentlemen at B: aoeey were not 


more fortuoate with the various fup plies which Mr. Milne fent them 
by every opportunity that offered, and with fevera] packages that were 
at diferent periods conveyed from Europe... At lengih, however, the 
fhip Recovery leit Buflorah Jate in May, and the feafon | being favour- 
able for a a quick paflage, in three weeks reached Bombay. Between 
twenty and thirty fubjects were innoculated with matter brought from 
Mr. Milne, in various modes, and by different furgeons, but only one 
inftance of fuccefs occurred in ali thofe inoculated. Anne Darthall, 
the child of a female fervant belonging to Capt. Hordie, was inocu. 
lated by Dr. H. Scott, and, on the 8th day after, it appeared certain 
that india was in pofiefion ‘of the cow-jox. On the fame day, (the 
22d of June), five children were fucccfstully innoculated with the 
matter. By order of the governor, a letter was publifhed | by the me- 
dical board, in different langu ages, for {preading general in ere on 
of what had come to pafs: and virus was forwarded to Be ngal, Ma- 
dras, rsyio 's and to all the other p rincipal fettlements, every ‘week. 


untii they had the faiisfaciion of learning that the vaccine difeafe was 


procut ed at Hydrabad, Maflulipatam, at different tations on the ifland 


ef Veylon, and in other parts of india. 
The zealous efforts of the government and medical board at Bom- 


bay, were feconded by the go vernment and medical centicmen in the 


-other prefidencies. In this laudable and moft merciful career, Dr. 


Scett.of Bombay, and Dr. Anderion of Madras, appear to have been 
eminently diftinvuifhed. 

Every effort was to be expected for the diffufion of fo great a blef- 
fing 2s the cow-pox; from the Marquis of Wellefley the prevailing 
expeGiution was not-di:! appointed. By order of the Governor-General 
and Council, a notification was pub! ifhed in December, 1802, in the 
Perfian, Hincoo, Bengalefe, and Shemfcrit languages, giving, firft,a 
fuccinct hiftory of the difcovery, in which the curious, and to the 
Hindoos very inverescing, circumftance, that this wonderful preven- 
tive was origitially procured from the body of the cow*, fhould be em- 
phatically remarked, Se econdly, an explanation of the important aad 
efiential advantages which vac¢ination pofielles over the imal] pox in- 
noculation : and, laftly, an earneit exhoriation to the natives of thofe 
provinces to Iefe no time in availing themfelves of that ineftimable te- 
pefit, fcarcely inferior to any that was ever communicated by one ra- 
tion to.another, 

Tt would be tedious and unneceflary to give even an abridged ac- 
count of the fteps that were taken to introduce the vaccine alleviation 


—_—~ 





Held facred in India. The fame circumftance was properly difplayed 
0 ihe Bombay notification, 
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into ap oisrecene diftris; or of the cafes, which completely proved 
that the cow-pox, when imported into the torrid zone, pieients the 
fame benignant character as in the more temperate regions of Europe, 
Suffice it to fay, that it has-been eftablifhed thre ughous the whole of 
India, and every where found to be governed by the fame laws.—Dr, 
Keir having traced from authentic Tcicaiins ‘nts the introduction of the 
cow-pox into Bombay, and its propagation fiom thence to all parts 
# India; delcribes the — as ,it liad appeared to the medical 
yoard, to which he belongs, in its various ftages, the fymptomis attend- 
ng its progrefs, and the means of dift tinguihing ihe true from the 
purious kind. 
It is well known that the diffufion and eftablifament of vaccine in- 
culation was very much oppoled by many of the facieley in Europe. 
.o fuch oppofition appeared eitier in Confiantinople, Bagdad, and 
ufforah, or India. On-the contrary, the medical men there co-ope- 
ted, with activity and fkill, for its difemination. They were 
ouled and guickened, net to fay ordered, by the civil government, 
Yo, it mult be ack: owledged, took the lead tn this important mate 
t, In tne days of Paraccifus, fquabbling phy licens enacavoused, 
wh fuccefs, tointereft, and gain over to their refpedtive fyftems,. the 
ahority of fovereign princes. ‘This has been penerally and juftly 
cidemned, but no one will blame Lord Elgin, Mr. Duncan, the 
Eh. Mr. North, or the Marquis cf Wellefley, for fuppoiting, with 
thwhole weight of their authcrit ty, as well as of their i: elle tual 
pfcrs, a cd: icovery of to merciful a nature, and fo wide an Operation, 
Itas fallen to Mr. Duncan’s lot, from the centrical polition at Bom- 
bg to appear prominent among the friends and patrons of the great 
diovery. His fame has from hence been jul tly exalted, but the me- 
ritof other patre ns not terdany diminifhed, in a literary journal it 
w not be eccounted indecorous to remark, that all the perfons in 
hia political ftations, above mentioned, are friends to the arts and 
faces, both liberal and mechanical, and themfelves adorned with 
Jvary accon npli ifhments. Lord Elgin has availed himfelf of his re- 
fince in Turkey to explore and to procure remains of the moft pre- 
cis antigt uity. “Mr. Duncan a ippears, with great credit, in the tran- 
{ions ot the Afiatic Society. ee Ww ellefley, before he went to 
Jia, was diltinguifhed, not only asa {peaker in parliament, but as 
- t author of one or two elegant, ‘fpirited, and feafonable pamphlets : 
hefforts for the eftablifhment of an univertity at Calcutta are well 
bwn, and his official difpatches, relating to both political and mi- 
Iry Wentaehnns, rival the clear and picturefgue narration and de- 
ip tion of wi Mr. North’s turn and talents have not been fo pub- 
‘y difplayed : but he is well known by his friends to pollets a claf- 
al taite, and to have made very contiderable attainments in both 
itin and Grecian literature. Literature not only humanizes, but 
pands and elevates, the foul, and difpofes to the Hodcv ua: ayabey, 
Natever is excellent and becoming, as well as good. It is fomewhere 
Merved by Mr. Hume, that ** whatever frailties may attend men of 
T 4 letters, 
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letters, they are generally honeft men.”—** The ftudy of the arts 
gives a certain elegance of fentiment, to which the -reft of mankind 
are {trangers. The emotions they excite are foft and tender.” Burt, 
if ever it be a prefumption in favour of any governor, thathe is a man 
of letters, there are few, we believe, in Europe, and none amonz the 
natives of Afia, who will not admit ‘the propriety of raifing fuch cha- 
racters to places of power and truft in India. 

With regard to the editor or coinpiler of the publication before us 
he appears in a two-fold character, a narrator of facts, and of a pre: 
event, and a medical obferver. To thofe who are inclin ed to ex, 
mine minutely all the circum! Reaves of names, times, places, and ¥ 
rious adjuncts relating to his fubject, the mode of laying before /2 
reader, materials as it were, and leaving him to build an edifice € 
himifelf, the mode of prefenting us with a vaft number of letters my, 
perhaps, appear good, “To moft readers it would have been more.- 
tisfactory to have fet forth the introduction of the Cow-pox, fim 
Vienna into India, in the way of hiftory, or caufe and cfrect. ‘he 
obftacles or. dif{coureagement, on the one hand, and the meanof 
{urmounting them, on the other. In the profecution of {uch a defn, 
he would have tpared the generality of his readers the dijiguft of ne- 
tition, and uninterefting and unneceflary circumftantiality, and a ‘de 
field would. have been opened, for not only medical and phyfical VWS, 
but for moral and political reflections. it is not every young mamat 
gocs to India in the capacity of a furgeon, or phyfician, ‘thatis quaied 
to form and execute fuch a defign. It Sig have been underten 
we fhould think, and would, we doubt not, have been well exerted 
by fuch a man as Dr. Scott, whole pone "fludies were precede by 
an education in literature and philofophy, or general knowled,— 
Some little inelegancies, and grammatical inaccuracies, in Dr, lir’s 
ftyle, may be well excufed = on the whole, it is perfpicuous, pner, 
and what we confider as no {mall recommendation, perfectly freeom 
affeQiation. 

Jn the character of a medical obferver, he appears in a very reec- 
table light, and his diligence in the charge committed to him, ofro- 
fecuting vaccine experiments, is very commendable and meritotus, 
But we cannot help repeating, that the means by which the Cowox, 
notwith{tanding the difficulties it had to encounter, was introduced)to 
India, fhould have been ftated, in an hittorica] manner, and the evidce 
that fuch were the means, fhould have been prefented in notes, orjth 
greater facility in an appendix. This, indeed, even with the omipn 
of fome letters, or ftating only their lekdteacn or refults, might, id 
probably would, have fwelled the work to a greater fize than the y- 
rative: but this “ought not to have been confidered as any matel 
pbjcction, 
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Rules and Régulations for the Field Exereife and Maneuvres of the Trench 
Infaniry. Lfjued Auguff i. 1791. Tranfle ted from the breach. In 
Two Volumes. Hitt) isxplanatory Notes, and Lluftrative Rejcrences 
to the britifh and P; *uffsin Svjiems of Tastic cs, Ge. Ga by John 
Macdonald, E’g. F. RLS. ALS. Late Licut. Colonel of th Loy al 
Cian Alpin | Keoiment ; Commandant of the Royal ‘diabusgh Are 

tillery ; and Captain of the Corps of Fugineers oa the Bengal Lita- 
blifhment. Small Svo. Pp. 572. ‘lates. 16s. Egerton, Lon- 
don; Creech, Edinburgh. 1802. 


fs is no maxim more juft or more general in its application 
than that of © Fas eft et ab hoite docer: ;’ but, at fuch a period 
as the hate in matters fo eflentially connected with our national 
fafety, as the improvement in military tactics, it not only is right to 
derive profit from the inflructions of our enemies, but it is highly eri- 
‘minal in thofe to when the fafety of the nation is entrutted to neglect 
any Oopporet unity aftorded by our enemics for Geriving inlfruction irom 
their leffons or example. Great praife, therefore, is duc to thofe offs 
cers, who, pofleffing re qui ifite knowled ge and talents for the purpoic, 
direct their attention to this important “objet. They appreciate but i] 
the nature of the times, who are not aware, that Great Britain cannot 
hope to preferve her rank among the nations of Europe, or even her ex- 
iftence as an independent fate, ‘by any other means than by becoming, 
to a certain extent, a m ilitary siauies, ‘The erection of that form: idable 
machine in the heart cf lurope, the initia ‘y defpotifm of France, em- 
ployed almoft exclufively tor purpotes of deftruction, impotes the ab- 
folute neceffity, on all jurrounding ftates, of acquiring a military cha- 
acter, cf promoting a military fp irit, and of er couraging military 
fill, among their peopie, This has beca me the only means of telf- 
preletvation. Such being the cafe, Colonel Mac donald is eminently 
entitled to the thanks of bis couatr;men, for fu; pplying them with a 
fet of rules, a bia obfervance of which has materidfly contributed to 
the fuccefs of the French arms on the Continent; and which, of 
courfe, are well calculated to improve the difcipline of our own treops, 
The work is, with peculiar propriety, dedicated to the Duke of York; 
and to it is cea at jong preface, in which the abilities and the prin 
ciples of the author are difplayed to great advantage. “There he traces 
military tactics, from their origin to their prefent advanced ftate of 
perfection ; and of modern taétics he regards Guftavus Adolphus ag 
the legitimate parent. ‘I’hefe were fubfequently improved by the Pruf- 
fian monarchs, and continued to be objects of clofe imitation, uatil 
the recenc introduction of horfe artillery gave, as it were, a new di- 
rection to the military art, A vulear error, which canvot be enter- 
tained without danger, is corrected by our author, in the following 
ree 


« Jt has been frequently afferted by thofe uninformed on this fubje@, that 
the French have no regular fyfiem of tactics. Their uncommon fucce’s on 
the 
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the continent has been afcribed to power of numbers,—a revolutionary fpi- 
rit,—-rewarding and pram ing military mérit—a fyliem of terror,—and 
treachery in the ranks of their coritinental enemies —-Many, and p.cbably 


all of thefe caulfes, operate | powerfalty i aid cfa fyiiem of tactics mathe- 
iatically accurate, ane ommonly correct in arrangement, clearly and mi- 
mately deicribed in cetail, and fimple when reduced to practice. The 
French fyfiem of tactics was compoied from the compared experience of 
} 
l 


centuries; was tb fined under the monarchy: and during ihe revolutionary 


war, has been acied on, and adhered - without undergoing any material 
’ . . ‘ 2 ae , ? i 5 ba , : r ‘ , 
alteration. Many of the general principies are an alo; ous Lo thofe of the 
- 3 i ao tr , } 1, 
Prafliansmovements; but wt will app ar, Ona perul: al of r elev or Imes, that 
{ ry eRe eS = Area sft ae * mark wet mre t re 'y > i 
the rreneh taciicts are more peculia: and unt que, than be wed, Or founded 


on others: that they pofieis ail the advant: a of forei ign ie; oiees by the 
mtroduction of fimilar a fimphtied » their application: and that the 
movements refulting fiom the operation o f thele pid ciples, a are 

fhorteit leading to the anges in. view, and, obvioully, the leat compicx.—~ 
The primary pr inciple in ali tacties 1s { irictly adhered to, viz. that of moving 
Over fue shortest possible ¢ line, in the shertest Sp aCE of tehe , with the least « vree of 
badily mnoiion, cousisient with the maintenance of CNS CT regulariiy, and order, 
during the movement that is executing. This rule affords a teit for alcertating 
eomparative excellence in tactics; and the inferences will be juff, from being 


= . 
i? t ‘ the 
md, kiity 
y 


founded in icience. There may be many modes of executing the fame ma- 
focuvee, but there can be only ove that may be deemed the bell and moft 


eligible. Independent of coniderations of phy fical power, and pajticular 
habits ofa Mok: the movement co mbining apidity and f; cility with fecurity, 
cenneciion, and compact order, directed on fixed points, will, uitrmately, 
prove fuceefstal. Hence European nations have, at all times, borrowed 
irom the fyftems of each other, and gtalted on their own, fuch improve- 
mrents asthey deemed calculated to give to their tactics 2 charaéter 0} ihupe- 
rior excel ence. Thefe occafional melio:ations, fanctioned by angel 


an . — ! ++] Sie deesne asl asinine 4 at } otto cle — 
and :ntreduced with a judicious reference to national character and preju- 
dices, improve the [cience of war, etabliih a military balance of power r,and 


eniure the relative fecurity of nations.” 
The author demonftrates ee juftice of his po na wns by mathemati- 
€al proof, which he exhibits in a manner tint fhews him to be a come 


plete malter of his fubject, He | fugvetts the expediency of eftsb ifhing 
petual Boarn oF Tactics, coniifting of general officers, fe- 
pied by, and acling under, the direction | an d controul of the com- 
nander in chief.” “i: he cbjects which, in his eftimation, fuch a board 
ough t to embrace, are certainly of great importance to the military fer- 
vice; ‘and, if the funds, now devo ted to tie fupport of the Board of 
Agriculture, from the eftablifhment oi which, little, if any, public 
advantage has accrued, were to be anpropriated to the eftablifhment 
of iuch an inftitution, it might be rendered highly beneficial. 

In the optaion OF “Colonel M. the treaty of Amiens was good, be- 
caufe it ** unmafked the views of the enemy, and has afforded a ‘lull, 
2 paute, and a breathing time, which have renovated the e xchaufted 
fpirit of the nation, and will enable her to meet and terminate the 
contele with invig vented powers, new refources, and a magnitude of 
efvit and operation beyond all former example.” Short, yee 
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muft have been that ROR 0e dull that apprehenfion, and Jax that 
attention, which had not, long before the treaty of Amiens, difco- 
vered the full extent of the Conful’s ambitious and profiigate [chemes. 
And we would ferioufly afk Colonel Macdonald, whether he. confet- 
entivufly believes, that che evi] occafioned by the valt reduction of our 
naval and nilitary § force, and by the furrender of fo many important 
feitlements, in confequence of ‘the treaty of Amiens, to lay nothing 
of the bad effects has ot by that treaty on the minds of the conti 
nental wers, 1s Compentated by the unanimity which naw appears 
to prevail, and the eftablithment of an army of Volunteers? We 
think that a man of his knowledge and judgment will fcarceiy, afier 
much ferious rele€&tion on the fub ject, anfwer this queftion in the 
afarmative. As tothe cificts of our renovated vigour, we are yet to 
learn what they are. We have been now eight months at war, with- 
out any one decifive uct of holtility againi the enemy, and ftinding 
purely on thedetenfive; a fituation, unparallelled, we apprehend, in 
the annals of our country! The Colonel, however, while he exag- 
geratcs, in Our opinion at leaft, the utility of a volunteer force, which, 
be it obferved, we are very far from withing to under- rate, admits 
and enforces the neccility of a numerous, regular, and well-difciplined 
ariny, to oppoie to the veteran troops of France, of whofe dilcipline 
and experience he gives a very formidable, though, no doubt, a very 
uft, account. 


Cu 


The tranflator proceeded to France when the excellent Highland regi 
ment he belonged to was diibanded, in Coritegi rence of the peace of Amiens. 
iis immediate object was, a minute and diligent inquiry into the preient 
fiate of French tactics, and to witnefs their actu: il application to the evolu- 
tions and inancwuvres of the armies of the French Republic. He found 
their tactics to extremely accurate, and io thorcughly an 1d fyfiemati ically 
founded on {cience, that ‘he deemed it his duty to his Sovere ign and to his 
Country, to give them publicity. The methodical arrangement of the work, 
offers a fiandard and model for compoiitions of this deic ‘iption. it proceeds 
in a regular connected gradation, from the firlt pofition of the recruit, to'the 
complicated evolutions of the Ime. The references made in the progreis-of 
the eal, to rules and principics j previoutly eftablih hex, enable the reader 
to comprehend clearly, what he is imm ediately contidering, and to retain 


- what he has already perufed. The manual and platoon-exe rcifes differ more 


from the Britiih, than other parts of the fyliem: but the general acgree of 
fimilarity is fuch, that Briuih ofiicers will derive in ‘ormation and advantage 
from a fiudied ond cloie comparifon of the Engliih and French rules and 


regulations.” 


There are fome other fmall works, in the French language, which, 
the author affures us, contain much ufeful information in military 
matters, and a tranilation of which he, therefore, ftrongly recom- 
mends. But, fuiely, fuch tranflations fhould be ordered by the Come 
mander in Chief or Secretary at War, and paid for by the government. 


If any ufeful inftruction were to be derived by the F rench army from the 
, tranflation 
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tranflation of any Britifh work, the Confular government would re- 
guire no ftimulus to undertake it. 

Towards the conclufion of the Preface are fome judicious reflections, 
and animated remarks, on the character of the Corfican Conful, and 
his views on this country. Ina Jong note he quotes all the proofs that 
have been exhibited of the atrocious crimes of Buonaparté in Egypt, 
which cannot be too often prefented to the public eye, nor too ftrongly 
imprefied on the public mind. And to the refpectable teftimony of 
Sir Robert Wilfon, Mr. Morier, Sir Sidney Smith, and Dr. Witman, 
he fubjoins the following. 


‘A French officer of rank, now a prifoner in the wefl of England, whofe name 


it would be improper to mention, has recently declared publicly in a Coffce- 


house, in the hearing of many re!pettab!e cparaéters, who have iiated the 


fact in the e puélic prints, that Ze commanded a divifion of the French troops 
employed in putting i to death, near Jafi a, in his eftimation, full 5000 Turkifh 
‘priioners. This is a climax to evidence already but too decifive. Every 
book fhould record this tragedy of hovror, and hold up to the execration of 
the 19th century this opp: 0 bium to human nature, that can only be wiped 


away by the puniinment of the molt guilty of criminals.—A report has : gone 
abread ‘that a certain deicription of Frenchmen (probably commer ial cone 
Juls) were to fet London on fire, in many places, in the event of an inva- 
fion. The loyalili-emi, grants are men e! probity and honour, utt erly inca- 
pabie of being, in any relpedt t, concerned m {fo infernal a plan, So flag 
tious a project exceeds 1 edibility. A pamphlet of repute has ditiincily anc 
imprettively fiated the circumitance, —o the emigre-prielis, an 
tracing this laudable defign to the benign and merciful agents of the grea 
Pacificator. It is faid that a certain chofen gang of thefe worthy fiude nts 
of modern philofophy, had inftructions to ex! hibit this sine gua non of Macita- 
velifm, all at the fame inflant. We leave the public to judge under whole 
directions and injunciions thele iluminati were to give this warm prool of 
proficiency in their enlightened fiudics, of their inflammatory principles, 
and of devotion to the champion of Jacot yinifm, the chef of their diabolical 
iect, which can difti icily trace its orig ntoa great ince? Lary, io whom Mil- 
ton afer bes the invention of cannon, “gu; sowder, and {uch harmleis dil- 
coveries,” 


4 
‘| 
uf 


After detailing all the vaft projects which Buonaparté had in con- 
temptation for the ruin of this power, and which he meant to carry 
into execution in the year 1806, our author thus proceeds to ftate his 
prefent intentions. 


Buonaparté is fenfible that the game of chance, in which his extreme ir- 
ritability prematu rely involved him, promi: es but a melancholy conclufion. 
He is averie to commit his perfonal dignity, and is Seto engaging the 
powers of purope to mediate a peace, which alone may enable him to carry 


into effect the plans he has formed again{t this cour itry. An tnvatfion of 


Great Britain, and of Ireland, but unqueitiqnably of the latter, Buonaparté 
will attempt, b ut not in perfon, for his perfonal courage is by no means 
highly efiimated in France.» Though the conteit may be levere, no doubt 
whatever is entertained with re/peét to the iiiue.—indeed a million of men 
in arms, acivaicd b y 2 patriotic tpirit, of which hitiory hardly furniihes an 
cy’ ample, 
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example, eagerly wifh to meet the infolent foe, and, thus, to fet the que!- 
tion of invahion asleep, and at rest for ever, Buonaparté, irritated by di.ap- 
pointment, and in order to employ his armies, will, probably, again jet Eu- 
rope in a blaze of general war. ‘The itlue may be, the reduéiion of the 
overgrown territories and influence of France, and the re-eflablithment of 
the general balance of power of Europe. If we remain single-handed in the 
conteti, feeling his invading hopes difappointed, and influenced by conse- 
quent confideratrons of fersonal fafety, he will, reluctantly, yield to terms, 
safe and honourable to this country. The difcuffions of a General Congrets 
would be inimical to the beit intevefis of Britain. The mealure would 
rove nugatory and inadequate, and would lower and break that grand {pi- 
rit which now pervades the kingdom. Foreign powers envy and hate our 
pro{fperity, and little good would refult from a Congreis polleding thele 
feelings, worked on and managed by the malignant genius, and bribed, fy!- 
tematically, by the cold of Buonaparté ; inde; yendent of the oman e of the 
ci-devant B ’s feduétion-c os of cire Aumam bulk ling éleganies. 
Malta is, now, totally out of the queftion, Sebattiani’s in spade nt rey port 
fanctions our retaining that iland jor the prefervation of our empire in ‘the 
eaft, where we ought immediaiely to occupy Acheenehi arbour, whi h the 





of A— 





king of that country would readily agree to, and to forlily that key to In- 
dia, and that valuable potiefiion of p ti of Wales’s iland. No fe ce can 
be secure that does not restore the guarant ad isclohesadi nce of Holl cad Stviizerland, 


and I ital ly. Belgium nay rem ain Ww Hil 1 her: ince 07 these CoN stvon 715 alone. -Recmee 
parte has always derived his principal iuc cel les from arutstices and cessa- 
tions of arms. His chara@ter is now fufliciently de veloped to thew that no 

preliminary articles can safely be figned He deelared himtelf Sovereign of 


Italy during the very time that the realy of Amiens was negociating. The 
terms of peace muit be diciated with the {word in one nen, and figned 


with the pen in the other. Experience warrants this procedure. Usage con- 
ftitutes the common law oi nations, aad regulates their general intercour’e.— 
Our ancetiors acknowledged this prin iple, and acted on it; but the autho- 
rities of departed Sages are often cx miuted by, and hes re moi yield to the 
practical leiions of experience. We are placed in a political fiiuation and 
relative f{tate, at once unprecedented and dificult. Our Reustathate at no 
period, had to deal with an incarnate fiend, an improver of the fy{tem, of 
Machiavel,a Chiefof modern philolophers; ner with a Mahometan, a Chril- 
tian, an Infidel, an Atheift, or a Deiit, characters aflumed by one and the 
fame perfon, whea calculated to promote his individual intereft and conve- 
nience. 


We fully agree with the Colonel in opinion that without fuch a 
peace as he defcribes, and negociated in the manner and in the fpiric 
which he reco mme nds, there can be no th ii for this country, nor 
for Europe. His notionson this point t, 2 , indeed, on all others which 
he undertakes to difcufs (the treaty of pe alone excepted) are 
enlarged, manly, and correét.’ So juft are his reflections and his fug- 
geftions at the clofe of his preface, that, ample as our quotations have 
already been, we cannot forbear to Jay them before our readers, 


* The French revolution, and the conteft arifing out of it, have effe@ed 
a change in the habits, difpofitions, and fentinients of European nations, 
untae 
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unfavourable ta general and individual! paceman A italy theories of lie 
berty have, by the ill-difpoted, been niade a pretext for removing the falu- 


tary refiraints of found gover nment; for introducing 1 npractic able fyitems : 


and for diliurbing the tranquillity of the civtiizcd world. The licentious 
and fallacious doctrines of a prepolterou is liberty have one deep into the 
human mind. Experience of their futility at nd deftruftive tendency is gra- 
dually weakening the impretlion. To eiiabliih equa Tits would be Impol= 
fible if it were endeavoured, and wou ld be ufelels if it were poilible It 
forms no part of the great Creator’s defizn. Two men cannot conver'le 
five minutes without fotos this truth. ‘The mil fchiefis, ina great meas 
fure, however, done, and mu‘t be guarded ag: uinft. The well-difpofed are 
fenfible that equal laws and fecurity Lo perions ~~ poe uty coniiitute tie 
only liberty founded in rea‘on. ‘To defend this, they muft remain aflociated 
m arms till furrounding nations re-efiablith a fafe bilnte of power, ; and re- 
turn to the habits of {ober reflection. — It is, probably. not the lea{ t firiking 

excellence ofthe Britifi Confiitution that it can readily adapt itfelfto ex- 
ifting circumftances, without endangering its admirable itruc bore » and bear nty. 


> 


The public proceedings, during the turbi lent period of tlie laft twelve years, 
fufficiently evince the juiine's and foice of this tiuth. Standing armies, 
which would have been formerly regarded with j jea alouly, are now wilely 
confidered as interwoven with the conft itution, and necelary to retain em- 
pite. France is an armed nation, furrounded by fubjugated hates, who'e 
refourcee fhe commands. Licey navy is low, but the period of its reforma- 
tion may arrive, In-this country it is eligible to calculate on this {up »pofti- 
tion. In commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, Britain will remain 
Jong unrivalled ; but our independence mu'‘t ref on a furer and _ ftable 
bafis. The nate of the nation is, and mult be 4e4t martial. England is 
— While the mi/ tary pre edominates over the commercial « trite That this is 

he general fecling of the couutry, the nultiteda: ‘s in arms, Infpired with an 
onl fiaftic ardour to repel unmerited in‘ult, are a fufficient er. The 
mighty and proud fpirit actuating and pervading all ranks of iecieiv, at this 
moment, i3 the natural refult of a free ¢ onfiitution n, and juit laws. What ts 
feit worth defending will be defended velumrarily —France, at no period of 
the revolutionary extton, ha d 1,000,000 of citizens m arms; and two- 
thirds of her foldier y were dra i” ‘din chains to her armies, and fupported tn 
action by brandy, the hopes of plunder, and the dread of artillery in their 
rear.—In cur‘orily turning over ‘the pages of the Enzlrh Hittory, it appear- 
ed, that from the year 11.16, to the preent p pala icO to 190 years 
nearly, out of the whole tix hundr cee and cighty-feven, have been occ ‘upied 


by wars. This gives the average | i of 2! wars, at yeieh a ears and a 
fraction. The cauie of this meian: ol 'y trath may be traced to the ambition 


of rulers, the weakne(/s of miniiless, at various periods, and the operations 
of the evil patlions of mankind ‘s rpetually in iearch of new luxuries and 
gratifications. Were nations morc pl epare, for war, its return might be less 
frequent. Man 1s an encroaching animal, kept in check by re.olute determi- 
nation of oppofition. A fieady, permane nt, hoflite (or rather defenfive) at- 
titude would prevent aggretion, and or from an atttack invited and en- 
couraged by relaxation, indiflerence, and falfe fecurity. T he ale of Euse 
rope renders j it neceilary that Britain fhould remain armed im peace. This 
frincifile is that only which wil! fecure inde} pendence to nations. The regu 
fax army of Britain will remain, in future, oma high peace eftablifiment § 
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and from the wel! known charaéter of the illut rious Commander in Chiet, 
that army will always be kept in confiant aftivity, high difcipii ine, and the 
firicieii order. ‘The zeal of the oificers ke ne nace with the igilauce of the 
commander, and the nation may, as fecurely reckon on the diiciplin ve of ihe 


army, 2s on the e courage and enterprize that diilinguifh it. The time ath 


gie 
ed by the act of parliament for the annual d ich vline of the mila, can 
hardiv be road fuffcient for doin s jul lice to tha t high-fpirited and admi- 
rable body of men. It is hambly prefumed that the contiant exerciie of 
teva months every year, 18 the least that can “he fuppoled ‘hey Hg e for ree 
taining this eifen ‘tial force in the requisite state of aisci/s ine. +2 he volunteer 
de ription i the army it may be a mealure of sound and wise folicy to keep 
up, jadicir ly limited, and elzgidly regulated. They will be comp ed ofa 


clafs in fectet ty which will feel a laudable pride in maintaining tho ie habit 


of di cipline and order which may eniure the approbation of the Com 
mander in Chief, and cenfequently of the country at large. This uteful 
efiabliliment wili occafien i:ttle public difburfement, and will cheviih and 
fupport the general milttary sAirit, confatu ting, . in the changed fiate of human 


i > > 
affairs, the fafety and mdependence of the nation. The matinten ance ot a 
fuperior navy it is unn ceilary to mention; the very exiltence of t he coun- 
try depends on it, in the firitinflance. To mect ‘ech jncreafed ejlub!ith- 
menis, great expenditure is unavoidable, and great facrifices mutt be tubs 
mitted to*; but the refieciion of a moment will fhew that fuch mutt be 


i eeueal 
cheeriull Ly mM: ide. Every Brit! h fudléct WoO feejs Lui VN iuc and b © une Of 
liberty, ¢ guarded by the falutary refiraints ariiing from the very nature of an 
unrivalled conttitution, will contribute a proportiou of his means to iniure 


the.general profperity, or jiand tamely prepared to furrender a// to a mer- 
cilels and repacieus foe. Never was a war b 


than the preient: : and let it not be forgot that t 


~ 


gun under fairer aulpices 


i happineis of Eurepé de- 
a - 
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When tn Paris, I was informed by the money-changers, that they 
gave above their current value in Britain fer guine: as, i order to melt hiete 


% ¢¢ 


down. This practice yieided them a great profit.— 1 o preven t the nx ae 
and exportation of guineas, what }s termed the 3 moncy-unit might be dimi- 
S,4 , s . * ’ Cc , , - a _ 
nithed, ihatis to fay, by a new co.nage, the fiandard nityht be advan meee 
ly debated, by btradiing gold, and adding allo This meafu en 
OuUY GOCcypae?¢ » WY — Cillys Oicd, ana acall Z aulOy, nis mM ealure wou d 


not materially affe@ the cour fe of es xchange, alter ihe tlate of the markets, 


or difiurb the equilibriam fuppoled to fubfits Ah n metals in currency. 
The nominal value of filver, by adulteration and other practices of dete- 
riovation, has become out of proportion to its real value. It appears that 
gold has not become depreciated 1 ‘ the fame proportion. A re-coinage of 
gold, on the principle luggefied, would retlore the loft ba'ance between 
guineas and ihillings; would check melting down and exportation; and 
would probably afford the fafeit means of removing the retiriction on the 
Bank, which it m: ay be dangerous to take off without {ome judicions pre- 

Cautions of finance. The tiandard bas been occastenally alicred. Guineas 
Were originally iiilued at iwenty (billings, being le{s than their value in fil- 
ver. ‘They were, vermnds, raifed to twenty Geitinge aid fixpence, from 
a fcarcity of gold. The rate and value were fially fixed at twen ly-one 

fillings, in the year 1728, Independent of fecuring rd obje cts fiated, the 
public wou ld gain, comsieci ably; by the meaiure recommende od.’ 
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pends on the vfzour and wisdom with which it may be conducted, and above 
ull, on the terms on Which feace will be re-efiablifed.” 
“ [Hee iibi ertint artes, pacisque imfonere morem, 
Parcere subjectis » et debellare super hes 7 
The fecond volume is entirely filled with plates and explanations 
of them. ‘the plates are very neatly executed, and the whole work 
has-particu'ar claims to the attention of military men. 





Advice to Mothers, &-. By W. Buchan, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
Jeve of Phyficians. 8vo. Pp. 419. Cadell and Reg Lon- 
don. 180%. 


T is in the very firft Rage of infancy, a period i in regard to which, 
artificial education, ufually ftudies litt me more than the mere pre- 
fervation of exiltence, that thofe in Reeceied sare chiefly exerted on the 
mind and body, by which the tndis vdeek henalns, in after iife, ro- 
built and healthy, ov fickly and teeble,—a genius, or a perfon of dull 
apprehention and flow langu uid faculties. 

Nothing ean, then, be more acceptable to thofe who have at heart 
the interelis of true philofophy, and the welfare of the human fpe+ 
cies, than a work, like this, in which a long courfe of philofophical 
obfervation and experience, is, with the truelt judgment, and with a 


~—<« 

cee 
. 
. 


is the Gn aie al . : ‘ — = a} m bse hoe , 
Tt 1 ie porey of the « upning Corfican to conceal from his army, 


< » 


by catting off Fall intcrcourfe with this country, the patriotic fpirit which 
p rvades jocict y here, and the aé€iive arrangements 3 or defeniive and offcn- 
five operations. Be endeavours to pertuade the French army of an ideal 
sihertonity, tol uf'5 unto uxied on any one hitloreal fact, where the compari- 
{On ak fairly made, Did this vaunted superiority exiti in the wars of Marl- 
borcugh? bas it appeared in any inftance of single-handed contett on the 


Continent? Is it in igvpt, in India, or at sAcre that we are to look jor it? 
Kt fubst ote iS as it ever has, in the ‘defpicabie vanity attached to the 
French charatte if Reonaparte, BH. B. Maret, and Co. iffue decrees to 
coniiruci dock ks where there ts inttle water, te: r will, on the fame priticiple 


: 
of mifleading a deluded peopie, pr Op mayate ev ‘ry {pecics of falihood. Their 
Grummmers are taught to defone cur Army of Refer :and Volunteers, and 


to belicye that they are all formed trom Corporations and Municipalities, 
actuated by a opin it ueknown in france, B y the bye , the T yrant Is very ini- 
mical to Jiberty in the thape of a Correra 40n, for one of his very firic acis 
of wanton cruclty was puiti ing to deaih the whole Municipality of Pavia. 


« Seneca, when banifned into Cortica, wrote ane pigram, deferiptive of the 
cha acter of fhé people of that ifland. Revenge, rea ine, falshosd, or treachery; 
and ikcism, are ‘the qualities he aleribes to the great Conful’s countrymen 

in ancient times. It moft evidently appears that Buo naparié has not only 


eqttalied, but far furpaifed his ancefiors in charaeriflic de one : 


7; i A 
“¢ Prima illis lex, udefsci; altera, v ivere raj:to 
‘Tt . 
' Tertia, meutirt ; que arta: necare Deos,’ 
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fpirit of the moft beneficent tendernefs, applied to improve the phy- 
fical part of the education of children, in that early period, in which 
they are, ftill, immediately in the hands of their nurfes and mothers. 

‘The management of children, fo far as it belongs to the province 
of the phyfician, has ever been a favourite fubject of the medical 
{tudies of Dr. BucHAN. The prefervation of the lives of infants 
was the fubject of his inaugural diflertation, when he was, more than 
forty years {ince, promoted to the degree of ‘Doétor in Medicine, by 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh. His ** Domeffic Medicine,” the mot 
popular work on medical practice that has been produced fince the 
zra of the. revival of learning, was principally direted to explode 

thofe /pecifics of vulgar myftery and fuperftition, by which infant-life 
had been fo often cut fhort; or its energics cramped and enervated, 

fo as to tender all that followed; of exiftence, but one long difeafe. 
He gives, in the work now before us, the refult of all that he has 
obferved and tried, in the fubfequent part of his life and profetfional 
experience, in regard to what may be done by mothers and thofe 
who aflilt in the parental cares belonging to mothers, in order to cor- 
re€t the phyfical ills to which their children are liable, and improve 
thofe phylical advantages which they enjoy from nature in their ear- 
lielt years. 

The fiindariiental and fyftematic principles which this ingenious 
writer here lays down, is, that “in rearing infants, man fhould not 
intrude his artificial cares beyond the province within which it ap- 
pears to have been the intention of Nature to confine them; and 
that, in particular, few or no drugs, fearce any thing but aliments 
fhould be adminiftered to children, even in the difeafes of infancy.’ 
He begins his advice to mothers from the earlieft time at which their 
rondué can have any nearly immediate reference to the health of their 
progeny. Women can fearcely in his judgment hope to become, 
in the married fiate, the mothers of healthy children, if they do not, 
in maiden life, accuftom themfelves to temperance, cleanlinefs, ex- 
ercife, the frequent enjoyment of frefh air, a careful abftinence from 
the ufe of paints to garnith the countenance, and a conflant freedom 
of the joints, the mufcles, and the whole outline of the perfonal form, 
from ali conftraining ligatures. 

He propofes, in his fecond chapter, a feries of rules for the con- 
duct of women during pregnancy, which are worthy of a place in 
the dreffing-room of every young married lady. They are founded on 
a confideration—of the relations of health and fafety mutually fubfift- 
ing between the mother and the child fhe bears in her womb,—and 
of the moral and phyfical importance of the truftconfided to her by 
God and Nature. 

On childbirth, his dire@ions for the fafety of both the mother and 
the infant are admirably judicious and humane. They are drawn 
from fuch a know ledge of the ceconoimy of Nature, and the reaction of 
its undifturbed energies, in that great phyfical event, as ought alone 
to be trufted to the advice of a : phyfician, We cannot, here, enter 
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into the detail. But, it.is of importance, that they fhould be care. 


fully perufed by ail who expeét.a blefling on the marriage-bed. 

The De&or’s obfervations on the nurting and rearing of children, 
are diftributed under thefe fubordinate heads: influence of air; warm 
and cold bathing ; children’s drefs ; injury from the early and unne- 
ceffary ufe of medicines ; food proper for children ; exercife and reft 
during infancy. Under ‘thefe ‘fubdivifions is comprehended almoft 
every principle requifite to guide human care in the nurling and rear- 
ing of children, in the firft years of infancy. Much is here faid to 
expofe the unhappy errors and felfith pragtices of nurfes and apothe- 
caries, of which fo many infant lives are, every where, the victims. 
The phyftology, or natural hiftory of the health of the child, the 
development of his organization, and his relations to exterior objects, 
are continually explained, in a pleafing intermixture with the pre- 
cepts eftablifhed upon them. It is impoffible to fhew a knowledge 
more jult or more ufefully minute in circumftances, of the genuine 
phyfical interefts of infancy, than is here agreeably unfolded. 

, On the fubje&s of ‘*dwarfifhnefs and deformity,” the author 
makes a moft eloquent appeal to the reafon, the tafte, and the hu- 
manity of mankind—of the fair fex efpecially. He mentions, 
among other ftriking faéts, that he ‘* never knew an inftance of a 
child’s attainment to a full fize, that had been confined, during in- 
fancy, in fwathes and fwaddling clothes.” ‘* Every narrow lane,” 
he ftates, ‘in London, fwarms with ricketty children.” 

In a chapter on the ‘‘ baneful effects of an extremely delicate and 
‘enervating education,” the Dodor enforces a feries of excellent di- 
daCtic obfervations, by relating the two cafes of Edward Watkinfon 
and Ifabella Wilfon, than which it is impoflible for us to imagine 
two narratives more interefling, more unaftectedly elegant in the 
compofition, or better adapted to illuftrate the reafon of that prudence 


‘in parental tendernefs, which it is the fcope of the whole chapter to’ 


recommend. 
In regard to *‘ employments unfavourable to health,” Dr. BucuHan 


‘pathetically regrets, that the children, efpecially the female children, 


of the rich, fhould be, in early years, confined to fedentary employ- 
ments, for miftaken purpofes of education ; that hard neceflity fhould 
fubjeat the children of the poor to fimilar reftraint, in the toil of 
earning their livelihood. Never did humanity and Chriftian charity 
more imereffively plead the caufe of wretchednefs, than does this be- 
nevolent writer, in what he here urges in behalf of chimney fweepers’ 
boys. 

Jn an interefting chapter on the accidents by which the health 
and lives of children are liable to be endangered,—all the moft fre- 


‘quent and moft alarming of thefe dangers are. pointed out,. and the 


proper precautions to avoid them, and thé moft fuitable means of 
remedy or extrication when they have actually happened, are ex- 
‘plained with the greateft propriety and judgment. 

In the ninth chapter, a number of valuable obfervations are fug- 


gefted 
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efted for the amelioration of the condition of infants in foundling 
hofpitals, and, if poffible, to put an end to the refent workhoufe 
fyftem of educating poor children. The Doéter mentions, from his 
own knowledge, that nine out of ten foundling children ufually die 
before the age of maturity. He adds, that the late Mr. Jonas Han- 
way afcertained the number of the poor parifh children that perith 
in the fame manner, to be fixty-nine of every feventy. 

In the laft chapter of the book, the author oropofes the inftitution 
of a charitable fund to be applicd in relief and afliftance to pour mo- 
thers tenderly rearing their own children amidtt their toils to earn the 
immediate neceilaries of fubfi. tence. 

In an Appendix, Dr. BucHawn modeftly confirms his own fenti- 
ments on feveral of the principal topics of the foregoing treatife, by 
confiderable extras from a once popular pamphlet by “the late Dr. 
Cadogan. 

Our judgment of the value of this work has been already expreficd 
in the enumeration of its contents. We thall add, that it is written 
in a ftyle of purity, livelinefs, elegance, and fimplicity, free alike 
from all affeétation and from all flovenlinefs, that has, to the writer 
of this article, a charm exceeding that of the ityle of any other dt- 
daGtic work he is acquainted with in Englifh. The work pro ceeds 
every where in a ftrain of tendernefs and pathos, mingled with a pa- 
ternal prudence, and a medical good fenfe, which it were vain to ex- 
pect from any but a man of genius, virtue, and genuine benignity 
of heart, unfoured and unabated by experience long enough to ‘have 
remarked all the ills which man brings on his own health and’ life 
by his own folly. It has the merit, not very common with fiuch 
books at the prefent time, of intermingling no taint of jacobin poifon 
with the precept which it teaches. 





@essens: 


4 Sermon, on his Dajefty’s Call for the united Exertions of bis f People, 
againft the threatened [nvafion : preached at Chri/t’s Church, Bath, 
Sunday, Fuly 3i/f. By the Rev Charles Daubeny, Miniftee of 


Chrift’s Church, Bath, &c. 8vo. Pp. 16. Rivingtons. 1803. 
HE example of the good King Hezekiah, fo well followed by 


Nehemiah, i is here holden up, by this venerable “ Guide to the 
Church,” to the imitation of the peop! le of this country, at a period 
of imminent danger, when thofe my can expe to be fate who 
place their truft in the Lord of hofis, the God of battle. 


* The words of the text (Nehemiah iv. 14.) have been chofen as in 
fome refpeéts applicable to the preicnt cireumtftances of this nation. An 
infalting and blaipheming enewny threatens to tnvade our eoafis’ A relt- 
gious king, whofe truft is in the Lony his Gon, is calling ov his nebles, 
on his rulers, and on the reft of his peopie, to unite againit the dating’ at>_ 
aaa, Thus far the cates may be admitted to be narallel. Let the tameé 

dence in God, the fame determined readine(fs of exertion, mark (he 
U 2 ¢hara€@ter 
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charaCter of this natiom un this occafion, that heretofore difiinguithed the 
Jews under the directivn’of the good Nehemiah; and the event in both 
cafes will be nearly fimilar.. When our enemies fhall hear thereof, and the 
heathen that are about us thal hear theie things, they will be much caft 
down in their own eyes, for they will perceive that this work is wrought 
of our Gon, and that the fpirit of our forefathers is not yet departed from 
their children.” 


Having thus ftated the only fure grounds of confidence, and farther 
pointed out the means of fecuring the favour of God, by a confeffion 
of our fins, and a deep repentance of the fame, he proceeds to fhew 
the value of thofe bleffings for which Britons have to contend, by 
contrafting the fituation of this country with that of France. Of 
the Jatter he draws the following corre& and melancholy picture. 


«« After twelve long years taken up in the mad experiments of infidel re- 
formers, who have proved to the world that they poflefied only that vulgar 
talent of pulling down, without knowing how to build up; who, under the 
plaufible pretence of introducing a better order of things into their country, 
commenced their undertaking, like true Sons of Belial, in defolating 
the altars of the living Gop, and thence proceeded to all thofe outrageous 
excefles which never fail to characterize the natural man in his fiate of de- 
gradation, when let loofe from the -reftraints of religion, and uninfluenced 
by the charities of focial life: this complicated fcene of infidelity, of anar- 
chy, and conluiion; of mercilefs cruclty and relentlefs fury ; of confifcation 
of property, annihilation of orders, and prolcription of perfons; has, at 
length, terminated, as it is the willof Gop fuch rebellion againfi eftablith- 
ed fociety generally flould terminate, in that moft abfolute defpotilm, 
which, under the much abufed name’ of liberty, has become the reproach, 
ihe fcourge, aud the detefation of the world. 

* Look into that degraded country, from whence this boifierous tide of 
defolation, which has long been cafting up its mire and dist over the fur- 
rounding lands, had its fource; and you wiil fee what are the bleflings of 
a government, if government it may be called, built on the defiruction of 
religion, of order, and all the relative duties of focial life, and fupported, 
‘in its fhort-lived duration, by the temporary, though defperate, expedients 
of plunder, of violence, and of lawlefs oppreflion. Look into that unhappy 
country, dillinguifhed as it is by {ome of the choicefi advantages of .nature, 
and behold a people univerlally abandoned, wretched, and impoverithed, 
after having been groisly cheated with the intoxicating, but perverted, 
words, liberiy and equality ; reaping ihe bitter fruits of their own fenfelets 
experiments; groaning under the iron rod of a fullen and fanguinary 
Ulurper, whoie word is the law, and whofe {word is the executioner; cur!- 
ing in their hearts the name which they are obliged to hail with their mouths; 
and compelled to the public facrifice of their perfons, their property, and 


their family comforts, for the purpofe of carrying into effect that wild am- . 


bition, which, for the moit part, they fecretly deplore. And thould any 
thing be wanting to fill up this difgulting picture of national degrada- 
tion, behold the aninifiers of religion, of iuch a religion as this’ ill-fated 
country is now permitted to po.lels, with al! the moek pageantry of fuper- 
ftitious worfhip, accompanied wiih the fulfome adulation of a proftituted 
priefthood, idolizing their infidel and apoitate chief; dedicating to his fer- 
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vice the powers of that religion which he had formerly renounced ; and, 
with the moft fignal profanation of holy things, holding forth to his faithlels 
kifs that facred emblem of our profefiion, which, in a former ftage of his 
ambitious career, he had ina manner trampled under foot. Behold thefe 
things, my Brethren, only with a tranfient eye, (and confident 1 am, this 
peaare of national mifery ‘and degradation has been much under charged) 
and the contralt between your own condition and that here briefly placed 
before you, which mutt firike your minds, will teach you how to value 
thofe bletlings, which, under the proteétion of an all!-gracious Providence, 
the inhabitants of this nation have long richly enjoyed.” 


Nothing more would bé requifite to induce the adoption of a right 
line of conduét, at this important crifis of our national fate, by the 
people of Britain, than to imprefs their minds, mot forcibly, with 
the contraft, here briefly delineated. Wherever the mind is fo im- 
prefled, inviolate attachment to our conftitution, and deep-rooted ab- 
horrence of French principles and French practices mutt necefiarily 
enfue. In the fubfequent part of his difcourfe. this fenfible minifter 
warts his congregation, that to the poffcHion of important privileges 
the difcharge of important duties is invariably annexed; and he 
earneftly, and moft impreffively, exhorts them to a rigid difcharge of 
ftich duties, on the prefent occafion. Moft.truly and pertinently ‘does 
he obferve : 


« The fovereign of the affairs of men has, doubtlefs, for wife reafons, 
been pleafed to bring us into that awful and critical fituation, that it will 
depend under God on our own f{pirited exertions, not whether the country 
which we inhabit, which has long been’ the pride and envy ef the world, 
thall henceforth be ranked among the independent nations of Europe; not 
whether (he {hall continue to exift, what, ‘thanks be to God, the now is, a 
free, a flourifhing, and, for the moft part, we truft, a iy Poe nation; but 
whether the fhall exiit at all. Thus Snectahanbeit the leffon which ae 
kave learnt from your forefathers, you are now called upon to teach; t 
the end that others may learn it and be wife. It may be, and I trult it is, 
the will of that all-wife Being who ruleth in all the kingdoms of the earth, 
that the prefent paltied nations ot Europe, roufed hy your example from 
that fiate of torpor and apathy, by which they have’ been difgraced, may 
by one generous, united, and well-dire@ed effort, cruth at once that gigan- 
tic revolutionary montter, which has long been a plague, a terror, sigan an 
execration ; and whofe exifience dread exper ence has proved to be ablo- 
hately incompatible with the peace, the intereits, and the liberties of man- 
kind. In fuch cafe, my Brethren, you will have the honour of being not 
ve rely the defenders of your country, but, as initrumeuts in God’s hands, 

he deliverers of the world.” 


In order, no doubt, to anticipate and confute the objections of thofe 
avillers, who veiling difaffection beneath the mafk of religion, affert 
that all reference ¢o politica] fubjects fhould be carefully excluded 
from the pulpit, (as it the Scriptures were not the bafis of all political 
end focial, as well as religieus, duties!) she preacher thus concludes 

bis excellent difcourfe. 
‘ This, my Brethren, is language to w hich your ears have not been ac- 
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cuftomed from this facred place. But when the arm of an infidel, a blaf- 
pheming, a mercilefs oppreiior, {peaking vain fwelling words, is lifted up 
‘againft a nation which hath the Lorn for its Gop; when irreligi Nn, anar- 
eby, and lawiefs tyranny, are placed in array again{i religion, ‘order, and 
conilitutienal freedom; our caufe in fuch cafe being, in a word, the caufe 
of Gov again it that of the devil; the minifters of that Gop, though pro- 
feit: onall) minifiers of the Prince of Pe cace, mult, for the fake ef the houfe 
of the Loxp their Gop, become minifiers of war, and found the trumpet, 
a3 the prieils of the temple hereto!ove did round the walls of Jericho, pla- 
cing beiore you the examples of a Jothua, a Judas, a Stmon, anda Jona- 
than, for your imitation. And fhould the people of this laud, after the pat- 
tern of ‘their pious leader, remembering that ‘Loxp which is great and 
terrible,’ turn unto him with all their hearts, ina firm and (teady refdlution 
to ferve Him faithfully all their days, they may reli affured, that He, who 
by his great power, and his firong ‘hand, redeemed them on former occa- 
fions, will redeem them {til. They may reli allured, that, as in the cale 
of blatpheming Sennacherib of old, He, who hath choien to fei his name 
here, will either put a hook into the nofe, and a bridle in the mouth, of this 
proud deitroyer whos coming againi{t us, and will lead him back by the wa 
by w aH he ¢ ame, to peri! h with deferved ignominy by the ho nds of hts 
now idolizing flaves; or will lay him, with au his attendant plunderers 
around hirn, proiirate on your (hores. 

«So let thine enemies perifh, © Lorn; but let them that love thee, be 
as the Sun, when he goeth forth in his might: 

_“ And let all the people fay Amen, Amen.” 











A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Oxfor ad, by “Fchn, Lord 


Bifbop of that Discefe, at bis primary Vifitation, in Funes 1802.— 
Publifbed at the Regie} of the Cera; $vo. Pp, 25. Hernwell and 
Parker, Oxford; and Rivingtons, London. 1802. 


FAIS Charge, which contains much excellent matter, opens with 

a brief review of the effects produced on the people of this coun- 
try, by the diflemination of thofe anti-religious and anti-focial princi- 
ples, which the Freuch revolution fet 2foat in the world. Of thefe 
the Learned Bifhop appears to entertain very juft and accurate notions ; 
and the infiruciions given to his ciergy for counteracting thofe perni- 
cious effects, feem admirably calculated for the accomplifhment of 
fuch defirable end. Speaking of the indifcriminate charity called forth 
by the preflures of the Ja(t war, united with’a feafon of {car reity, his 


Lordfhip moft truly remarks 5 


_§ Charity, meanwhile, loft much of its true character and proper 
operation; whilft, however munificently beftowed, as in truth it 
was, in full proportion to the exigency of the cafe, it feemed rather 
to be extorted as a demand, than granted as a boon and encourages 
ment.” This obfervation is not more juft than the evil itfelf is ‘lee 
mentable in its confequences ; ; and moft properly is the attention of the 
Clergy directed to the tafk of bringing back things to their former tate, 
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While the Bifhop deplores the contempt of, or indifference to, all 
religion, to which the new principles eave birth, in fome minds; he 
oblerves, that they produced an oppolite effection others ;—and his 
obfervations on this fubjeét are fo truly defcriptive of a very prevalent 
evil, and, at the fametime, fo perfectly confonant with the feelings 
and principles of every found member of the eftablifhed church, that 
cur readers, we are perfuaded, will thank us for tranfcribing them, 


« But with others, the impreffion has been fo flrong, as to create a new 
evil, The revulfion has driven them into the contrary extreme. They 
have imbibed a fpirit of enthufiafm, and, led aw ay by the warmth of ima- 
gination, confider others, who cannot fultow them in the fame track, as in- 
jenfible of their duty, or deficient in it. T hey encourage therefore the ir- 
re ‘gularitics of thofe, who aét without commiffion, or beyond their commif- 
fion ; and, in fecking for greater purity of Religion, they wound the Church 
of thefe realms, eftablithed for its fupport. They find ready affocnates in 
all thofe who were before emp! loyed, ‘throagh enthufiafm, vanity, or inte- 
reft, in gathering congegrations, or drawing after themfelves a multitude 
of followers ; or who are now inclined to enter upon the fame tafk, flatter- 
ing to the pride of Man. Out of this compound has arifen a fet of men, 
ftyling themfelves Evangelical Miniflers ; a title, which if alflumed, as it is, 
exclulively of others, is in itielf Separation and Schilm. When they go 
farther in practice, uniting themfelves intoa party, and feeking to bring the 
perfons and labours of al! others into difrepute, it is Confederacy and Con- 
ipiracy. For itcannot, my Rev. Brethren, have e icaped your notice, how 
eagerly they be fet men of more ferious difpofitions than common, engage 
them in new conneétions, uniting the moii difcordant elements, and endea- 
vour fo to involve them, that their return may be difficult. The true cha- 
raGier of the Church of England, I apprehend, is open and generous: leav- 
ing men to the natural caufes of connection, and to the performing. their 
duty i in their proper province. My fufpicions are excited, wherever I fee 
indications of party. Then as to this preaching itfell, prefumptuoutly 
called Gosfel preaching, fo far as it has fallen under my obfervation, it con- 
fifts chiefly ofa jargon of words, drawn indeed from Scripture, but divefted 
of all precifion and meaning in the application of them, the fame being re- 

eated on every fubject ; and its whole chara¢ter is totally different, and 
flands at the fartheft diftance from the « wriginal Gofpel preaching ; I mean 
the plain and rational difcourfes of our b! elle -d Saviour, recorded in the Gof- 
pels, and handed down to us by his holy Apoftles, as our grand exemplar 
of teaching. Its aim is directed to the imaginations of men, tocaufe them 
to think or fancy.themfelves infpired ; a bold aflumption of the {pecial pri- 
vilege of the Apofiles and their immediate fucceilors, and an intrufion into 
their pale. All this is accompanied with the grofieft flattery to each other : 
Men of the moft moderate talents,and of the meanelfi acquirements, are no 
fooner enlifted into this feét or party, whatever be its denomination, than 
they are taught to think themfelves, and others are required to believe them, 


. to be perfons of commanding talents, and under no nec eflity of litemmg to. 


the autho; ‘ity of others: their works, of the meanett fiamp, are fiudioutly 
diffeminated, and as extravagantly cried up, even whilit they are {uch asa 
-man of real lea: ping throws atide with di!guit. Meanwhile the fober and - 
+ labours of the moft refpectable Clergymen, who happen to be of a 

ferent temper, ave dilre garded, their fmallett faults are uncharitably ex- 
U 4 aggerated 
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aggerated, and unmercilully reviled, Let it not be faid that I am dealing 
out reproaches; 1 ani not folicitous to ix motives upon any man, much le{s 
to aicribe the fame to a'J,. Lam willing to believe, that thefe. things are 
with mapy, in their origin, the mere aberration of good and pious minds ; 
but {0 far as they are the caufe alfo of deviations from the true duciyine and 
dilcipline of the Church, [ think it my duty, and I doubt not but that you, 
my Rev. Brethren, will allo think the fame, to obviate their effects. For 
their effecls are undoubtedly pernicious, both in themfelves, in the vain and 
idle notions which they engender; and becaufe they tend to render the 
Clergy of the eliabliiment odious in the eyes of their neighbours and pa- 
Tilioners, to bring into queition, without authority, the me rit or demerit 
_of their wean and to take out. of their hands thofe w hom the Law has 
entrufied to their care. St. Paul himfelf, an infpired Apolile, and {pecially 
-commithoned, was careful of exceeding his province. I muft inf upon it, 
that it life and vigour be to be reftored to Religion, and its falutary influence 
encrealed, it mutt be done by the inftrumentality of the Church, that fuch 
as the law of this our national Church aid Realm, and, I pelieve I may 
venture to fay, of Chrift himfelf. It reformation be wanted, it thonid ope- 
raté through that channel. A greater effect may perhaps he produced on 
the fudden by irregular means, making ule of the love of novelty, and other 
feductive aris; byt in'no other way canit be permanent and laiting. Such 
fudden efleGs. are apt to fubfide into difguft after a time, and then into a 
-want of all religion ; at any rate, they depend upon particular perfons, and 
cannot be expecied to maintain themfelves long. ' Let thefe over-zealous 
Reformers reflect, that while they bring every thing within private fuggel- 
tion, they encourage in Religion the very principle, which in Politics has 
“prov ed {0 fatal to the peace and good government of itates ; being no. other 
than that of giving the reins to private OF mion, in oppolition to public au- 
thority. Itis true, that we have here in the Scriptures a fiandard, which 
fhould operate as a check ; but at the fame time, when we look back to the 
various ules which have been made of thefe holy Scriptures, and the infinite 
differences of interpretation which have prevailed among{t thofe who pro- 
feis in common to follow them asa rule, it will appear that there is great 
Jatitude for abule and for miichief; and we have Jeen, that the vanity of 
private opinion let loole refules at length to acknowledge even Chriftianity 
itfelf as its guide and check.” ~ 


‘This is the genuine dodtrine of the Church of England ; expounded 
with the pure fimplicity and unadulterated fpirit of « Britith Prelate, 
It is clear, evident, and certain. It has nothing of doubt or ambi- 
guity, in it. It favours not in the leatt of thofe ** points of doubtful opi- 
nion,” ‘which, for the firft time, we have'been lately told, from high 
authority, fublift in the Church’ of Chrift. What thof€ points are we 
are yet to learn; we are digets enough to believe that the doétrine 
and difeipl ine of the eftablifhed ¢hurch are derived from divine autho- 
rity; and that, though heretics and {chifmatics may make this a fub- 
ject of doubt; there are, in faét, no more {criptural grounds for their 
doubte, than there are for the “doubts of thote who deny the divinity 
of our bicfied Redeemer. We arefiot in the leaft furprized that many 
of our clergy fh iould have omitted the ftrange pailage in one of the 
prayers for the J'ait-day, to which we here allude; but we fhould | pe 
it furpri ze od 
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gurprized that fuch a paflage fhould have made its appearance in fuch 
a place, if any thing could furprize us fh thefe revolutionary times,— 
It is per fectly confittent, indeed, with the dideral and. conct yatory po- 
licy of the age; the direct tende ney of which is to difgult friends, 
without conciliatine enemies. ‘This extraordinary conceffion has al- 
ready extorted the commendations of difleniers, who, no doubt, lawy la 
ip their fleeves, and look eagcriy forward to the renewai of thole nappy 
days, when epifcopacy hid her diminifhed head, and the ventus! of 
prefbyterianifm triumphed. We have, allo, heard it gravely afl-rted, 
that the members of the true church h:ve now nothing to fear, bur 
from Romanitts, Arians, and Socinians; and that, therefore, they 
fhould cordially give the fraternal hug to every other’ denomination of 
Proteitants, under pain, we fuppol., of being ftiomatized as bigots, 
infected with the ** rancour of religious diffention,” and foolithly 
contending for ** points of doubtful opinion” and * forms of external 
worlhip ;”” if fuch be really the cufe, the tooner our Litany be ceform, 
ed the better; ; for it mult be a eke to pray for deliverance ** from 
all falfe doétrine, herefy, and tchifm,” fince it will certainly be ac 
knowledged, that there are other falve doétrines, herefiesy and fe shiims, 
befides thofe which are promulgated by Romanifts, Arians; and Soci- 
nians, We, indeed, are decided!y of opinion, that, at this period, 
infinitely greater dan; ver to the church is to be appr chen ded from the 
Calviniftic, and other Adethedi/?s, trom thofe énth ufalts, fo faithfully 
depicted by the Bifhop of Oxtord, than from either of ‘the three de- 

jcriptions of antagoniits which have been reprefinted as exclufively 
formidable to her. ‘And we know, that we are not fingular in this 
opinion. If ever there were ¢ atime, when there was a itonver necef- 
fity, than at any other, for bola ing fap the faith that is in us, the pre- 


fent, furely, is that time, when a horde of infidels threaten to over- 


yun our native land. ‘lo produce wis by the encoufagement of 


fi chifm, isa mode of acquiring ftreneth which was practied, for the 
sur(t time, io a nejghbuuring kingdom, jome twelve years ago; and 
the effect was fuch 43, we fhould have th: sught, would not have en- 
couraged other nations to follow the example. © But Mberali?s; 5 ee 
pears, like modern philanthropifts, are cunfined to no country.— 
‘They are fafhionable folks, aud feem dilpoled to make the Four’ of 
Europe ! 

~ The advice given by the Bifhep | for remedying thefe evils is as good 
as his delineation of the evils them(elves is accurate. We fh. ° €X- 
tract the paflaze, and with it copeluce our account of a charee which 
we have read with pleafure and with profit; and which we heartily wilh 
to fee circulated throughout the kingdom, 

‘ But the conciufion which I would draw from thefe scrasoneet is, not 
ae that you labour to avoid thele 2 detecis and exceiies in yourfelves, and 
to correct them 41n others, bat alio that you confider them as an additiciial 
caufe for vigilance, alhduity, and « incom pection , bothan your lacred fune- 
tions and your whole conduct. hie Wi, Lat aii be | les likely to icorn and 
vilif) your teaching, if the genuine fpirit of Cliriitianit ‘y be teen to breathe 
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in it: if you are neither content with cold morality, vor inflamed with en- 
thufiafm, but fet forth before your hearers, with plainnefs and fimplicity, 
the promifes and the privileges of the Gofpel, and the lively faith of a Chrit- 
tian. The Church alio and its difcipline will be beft recommended by your 
own obedienee to the former, and practice of the latter. The dilcip!ine of 
the Church of England is that of a weil conftituted Church, and, if thewn 
in its native excellence, will itfelf declare its own ule, and its fobferviency 
to the regular praGice and fupport of Religion. It will be leis impugned by 
ethers, if your own attention to it is {cen, and turned to good account — 
This precept is the more neceflary, fince many of the Clergy feem them- 
felves {carcely to have ftudied its nature fufficiently, and to be duly fenf-ble 
of its value. If you fpeak lightly of it yourfelves, and treat it lightly, how 
is it to be expected that others thould reverence or efteem it? It ts true, that 
in this courfe you will meet with lets and impediments, and various difcou- 
ragements, neither can you -ufe the fame arts with your adverfaries. You 
cannot tell the foolii, that by a fudden illumination they are or fhall be 
gifted with fuperior wifdom. You cannot flatter the wicked with the hope 
of a’ fudden and eafy converfion. You muft te!l them in plain language 
that you know of no improvement, moral or intelleétual, but that which 
accrues gradually ; you muii preach the hard doétrine, that the work of re- 
pentance, to thofe who have plunged deep into iniquity, is a difficult tatk ; 
to be accomplifhed only by gradual advancement, and by the fuccellive 
gtace of God, granted im proportion to the ufe made of that already impart- 
ed. But, whatever may be the obfruétions, it is your duty to perfevere ; 
and, with the hope of afliftance from above, I have great confidence, which 
experience both in public and private matters bas confirmed to me, in the 
moral! or religious maxim, whichever it is to be called, ‘* magna eii veritas 
et prevalebit.” 
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Regulations of Parochial Police; combined with the Military and Naval Arma- 
ments to froduce the Energy and Security of the whole Nation. Svo. Pr. 44. 


1s, 6d. WHatchard. 1803. 


f Sars author cf this pamphlet feems to entertain more juft views of the 
4 object of the prelent war, and the importance of the fiate for which 
we are contending, than of the origin of jacobinifm, or the efficacy of po- 
lice regulations. His refleGtions on the firft two of thefe fubjedis ofidifcuf- 
fion are pertinent, judicious, and forcible. That it is the firit with of Buo- 
naparié’s heart, to preferve that power which he has acquired by the com- 
miffion of unparalelled crimes, and that, when quefiioned by “ a philofo- 
phic Senator,” on his ufurpation, he may have an{wered, « 1 will maintam 
my power, to my waift in blaod;” and that his fecond wihh, is the utter 
defirudion of the Britith empire; we can eafily believe; but that modern 
philotophy, or, rather, Ahilososhism, and contempt of religion, bad no fhare 
in producing the French revolution; and that sacosinism owed its birth, not 
to the philofophical and religious opinions of its apofiles or votaties, but ex- 
clutively to the multitude of idle and profligate perions in the metropolis, 
are alertions, the jutiice of which, notwitltianding the dogmatical wee in 

which 
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which they are here advanced, we cannot poflibly admit, becaufe they are 
at direct variance with hiftorical faéts. As to his regulations of poli ve, it 
appears to us, that the remedy which he propofes would be nearly as bad 
as the difeafe. It is nothing lefs than the efiablifhment of committees of 
refident inhabitants in every parifh, chapelry, or fireet, the members of 
which are to be put in the commiilion of the peace, and vefted with a kind 
of inguilitorial power, foreign from the {pirit of our co nititation, and not 
likely to be exercifed with wifdoin or prudence. — All the exifling autho- 
rities, we ‘uppoie, it is his with fo detiroy ; as their fervices, by the creation 
of this multitude of new magiltrates, a vaft majority of whom muft necefla- 
rily be pe of the duties of their office, would be rendered unneceflary, 
and their functions fuperfeded. 

On what authority the author afferts that «the police has been firength- 
ened, with obvious disadvantages,” we know not; but we know that the evi- 
dence of facts might be adduced to demonitrate the grols fallacy and in- 
jullice of the auertion ; and that the moii important advantages have been 
derived, by the inhabitants of the metropolis and its vicinity, from the efta- 
blifiment of the police offices, and the powers vefted in the hands of their 
magiftrates. He contends, alfo, that the rigid police of Paris, under the 
old government, only tended to encreale the wreichednels of the people, 
becaufe, forfooth, “they were wholly employed in evading or deceiving ” 
the officers of police. By parity of reafoning, it might be contended, that 
the feverity of our laws againit theft, and the active means adopted by our 
police for the deteétion and punifhment of thieves, mult increafe their num- 
ber and their difhonefty. But fuch obfervations are really too ridiculous 
for ferious argument: yet amidit much flowery declamation this pamphlet 
contains many juit and judicious obfervations. The remarks upon the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the multiplicity of diforderly fervants are well 
worth attention, When twenty thouland men are wanting to complete the 
army of relerve, it is a pity that application for recruits is not made to this 
fertile and abundant fource. 


Considerations on the Laws of Honour, occasioned chiefly by a late melancholy Event. 
By a Military Gentleman. 8vo. Pp.30. Is. Ginger. 1803. 


« THE true fenfe of honour” is here defined to be “ the idea arifing 
from a faithful diicharge of our duties, the fruit of public fervices, founded 
on the ftri@eft virtue.” This definition is not very fatisfa€tory nor very in- 
telligible. True honour, we apprehend, cannot fubfift without a happy 
gombination of reli igious principle and moral integrity, giving birth to a 
gentlemanly feeling which deters its pofleflor from the adoption of improper 
conduct and the ule of offenfive language; rendering him ftudioutly foli- 
citous not to give offence, and, therefore, fometimes too prone to refent it 
when received. Where this pronenels to refentment, however, is very ob- 
fervable, it proves beyond controverly that feeling is fuffered to predomi- 
nate over that principle, which fhould operate, at once, as its guide, its 
check, and its corrective. If the alcendancy continue‘and influence the, 
condud,, the fe cling of honour lofes its diftinguifhing characieriftic, and finks 
into the flave of pailion. 

But never was a man more incompetent to the difcuffion of this delicate 
fubject, oe the writer of the pamphlet before us, whofe conceptions are fo 


ctyde, whole notions are fo confuled, and whofe language is fo irregular and 
incorreéi, 
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incorrect, that we much doubt whether he underftands himfelf, and are very 
certain that nobody elfe can underfland him. ** Tafie,” he tells us, “is the 
general attendant on this fenfe of honour; as what the one refines, the 
other generally heightens.” What taste has to do with onour, or honour with 
‘asic, we really have not the fagacity to difcover, But, it feems, “ the low- 
bred wretch knows nothing of it; it is incompatible to (with) the feelings 
of mercenary men; their purfuits in life, their dea of mankind in general, 
and their intereft quench the glowing flame: théy hear of it in others, but 
only appreciate it when directed by popularity and public clamour. Lau- 
dable ambition is the only ftep to the attainment of it.” If any of our rea- 
ders can folve this enigma, they certainly have more penetration than we 
can poflibly Jay claim to. 

Doétor Paley is an ebjeé of Zity to our author, for having prefumed to 


fay, in his Moral Philctophy, that the law of modern honour “allows of 


every immorality ; {uch as fornication, adultery, prodigality, drunkennefs, 
and revenge, in the extreme; and that it lays no firefs on. the virtues op- 
pofite to them.” * No,” fays our author, “the law of honour neither saxc- 
tions nor encourages any fuch proceeding.” Nor had the Doétor afferted that 
it did fo; he oniy obferved that it aé/owed them, which, unhappily, {peak- 
ing of honour in the modith acceptation of the term, is but too true. Cur 
author, however, is a little at variance with himfelf, for though he here tells 
us that the Law of Honour neither fan@ions nor encourages revenge, he had 
obferved juft before; “ Revenge, it may be faid, is fweet. I grant it—I 
allow it juft, when openly and nobly purined.” Revenge, therefore, in his 
eftimation, is both fanctioned and encouraged by the law of honour, but 
there is another law, rather more facred, to which this Law of Honour is, 
in this, as in other refpects, unfortunately in direét oppofition; viz. the 
Law of God. Of all the evil propenfities of the human heart, there is no 
ene more frequently nor more feverely repraved in the Scriptures, than 
revenge; and no duty more ftrongly inculcated, than the forgiveness of inju- 
vies. Duelling too, or the practice of cutting throats in cold blood, tor 
which this pamphlet is mich’ as an apology, is as hoftile to the {pirit of 
the divine, as to the provitions of Auman, laws. The inferior contideration, 


therefore, of its tendency to reftrain impetuofity of temper, brutality of 


manners, and frequency of perfonal infult, were that tendency as obvious 
as it is doubtful, could be of no avail, in the mind of a Christian, when the 
practice ftands prohibited and condemned by divine authority, The fol- 
lowing declaration, then, is worle than ionfenfe. With relpeét to a re- 
cent matter, where is the man of honour that did not, at the moment, feel 
for the wellare of his country?” . (What a miferable opinion mult that man 
entertain of his conntry, who can believe its welfare or its honour to be 
afieGted by iucban event!!!) “ Where is the man who would not have con- 
fidered his country dithonoured and difgraced by fuch a malicious perlecu- 
tion?” « The lives of feveral of the mest valuable members of fociety” (1. e, 
duelli‘ts and their feconds) “ {acrificed to the bigetted idea of a few modern 
reformifts,” (1. e. legiflators, judges, and lawyers) whofe hudibrastic schemes” 
{for carrying the laws into effect) “ carry ridicule and contempt wherever 
they fpread: men who dlasphemously dispute the omnipotence of God,” (by deny- 


ing that God is the author of murder) “and fuppofe they are capable of 


atiiiting him by their advice and decifions, exa¢ting vengeance, and inflict- 
ing puniihments, according to their weak and fhallow conceptions of right 


and wrepg” #1, e. according to the laws of the rea'm, founded in this refpect 
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ona divine mandate). “If their intention be good, their plans defeat their 
own purpofe,, Do they fuppofe that a well-informed and enlightened na- 
tion is to be governed by their {peculations and opinions?” (i.e. the laws:) 
“Do they fuppole that men ot education and science cannot penetrate the 
depth of their views? Or can they fora moment fuppofe that the world 
will put on a melancholy a{peét, merely becaufe they themfelves are hypo- 
chondriacal? Other men may {ee clear, though their optics may be dilor- 
dered. It is not becaufe a man has got the jaundice, that he can convince 
the world that nature has {tained every thing of more fafffon hue than or- 
dinary.” (No, nor becaufe a writer is a military man can he render the wil- 
dom of others fubfervient to his own prejudices, nor make them detpife and 
difobey the laws of their country, becaufe in bis jaundiced eye, they ought 
to give wa y to the Laws of Honour. ) “The cauie is in himfelf{—the over- 
flawing of the gall, which, {preading through the fyftem in too great 
abundance, tarnifhes the viicera, and tints the object on the retina.” For 
eur part, we would rather witnels the efiecis of their gall, than ot his ixé / 
We forbear, however, farther to analyte this miterable jargon, or to 
point the moral of it, becaule we hope an .d believe that the author does not 
underitand the meaning and import of his own pofitions. The following 
plea, in fupport of duelling, is, we cODCEIVE, perfectly novel. And, in- 
deed, to do the author jultice, moti ot ‘his notions and arguments have the 
merit of originality. ‘ ‘That long cuftom eftablifhes a legality,” (ue. that 
frequent violation of a pofitive law is tan(amount to au actual repeal ot it, 
and eftablithes the legality of the act, jor the condemnation aud panithment 
of which that law was enacted), “isa maxim that our wile!t judges and 
lawyers have ever coniidered as @ /aw beyond all doubt. The jaws of ho- 
nour are of the most ancient standing, and certainly cla.m priority to the 
laws of the land, inafmuch as they are governed by the impulfive : Direc tor 
of Nature, matared by cultivated understanding, and just neceflit y: the ae- 
tion of the paiiions,, > (which it is the province of ge nutne hono “to reg ulate 
aid controul), “ they are fubject to no duplicity, artifice, or cunning ; they 
form the tribunal of the heart, w hich allows 8 of no alternative, no quabb’e or 
evafion, without incurring an everlasting stigma too intolerable to bear. 


Zg 
On theie laws are forme d the Pf otection of "a focial intercourie, real vir- 
tue, fociety, good order; iellowth:p, go 5 and, in fact, every moral 
comfort ;”. cum multis alzis § Guz nunc defcribere longum est, Wehave cer- 
tainly known many cafes, i which the aciion of the fa stars ‘2: produced a 


violation of all thefe : ; but we really were not aware that it was ever pr rduc- 
tive of the wonderful effects here a‘c eal to it, and we heartily thank our 
author for the impor tant information; in return for which, we wul give 
him this plain and homely, though honefi and falutary, advice ;—arver more 
to take ue the fen ; for, however noble and generous his feelings may be, 


‘and we affure him nothing can be farther from our intentions than to que {> 


tion their purity, or to wound the m in any refpect, he has not the faculty of 
fo digefiing his thoughts, as to give them an intelligible form, nor yet the 
art of fo exprefling his ideas as to cummunicate any portion of them to his 


Teaders. 


We bhall juft add, for his informaticn, that the profec cution of a furgeon, 


who Saends a duel for the purpole of affording, alliftance to. either pai ity 


that may be wounded, moniirous and barbarous as if appears to him, is a 
wile provifion of the Jaw, intended to deter men from giving a fanétion to 


the commiilion of murder. Tierefore it is that every perion pre! ent, when 


a mufe- 
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a murder is committed, without performing his duty, by doing his utmoft 
to prevent it, ts deemed a principal in fuci murder; agd where a perfon 
kills another in a duel; which is murder in theeye'of the law, the furgeon 
and feconds are, very confiftently and properly, implicated in the guilt. 


Advice addressed to the lower Ranks of Socicty ; useful at all Times, more esheciall: 

; J J» oe y 

at the Present: By W. Burdon, A.M. 8vo. Pr.22,. 6d. Newcaftle, 
printed. Ofhell, London. 1803. 


THIS is éne of the moft fenfible, beft written, and moft impreffive aps 
peals to good fenfe again{t prejudice, that was ever addreiied to any de- 
icription of men, [{t is replete with truly philofophical oblervations, re- 
fleGtions fgund and judicious, and argumen!s that cannot be refuted. Our 
only objedtion to it, is, that the (tyle and train of veafoning, are rather too 
good for the perions for whole benefit the pamphlet is exprefsly written. 
It will not ealily admit of partial quotations, or we fhould be tempted te 
extra@t very largely from if. As it is, we can only recommend it, moft ear- 
nefily, to general circulation and to genera! perufal. 
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An Irish Catholic’s Advice to his Brethren, how to estimate their present Situation, 
and repel French Invasion, Civil Wars, and Slavery.. By Denys Scull y, Efq, 
Barritter at Law. A new Edition; with a Preface, Notes, and an Ap- 

endix, by a Member of the Imperial Parliament. Svo, Pp. 100. 


. N. Mabon, Dublin. Re-printed in London. 1803. 


E are indebted for a copy of this pamphlet to the kindnefs of an 

Irith corre{pondent, who aires us, that, though it profets to have 

been re-printed in London, to his “ certain knowledge” it was printed and 
ublifhed in Dublin. From the fame fource, we learn, that “ Mr.Scully’s 
Redeliren, thinking that he had sco ofenly avowed jheir real fentiments, bought 
up the firft impretiion, before many copies had gone into circulation.” It 
was probably on this account that it was deemed expedient to publifh the 
prefent edition, with the notes and appendix, the objeét of which are to 
fe the falfe itatements, and to deteét the fallacies and contradictions, of 
Mr.:‘Scully. So completely has this been done by the annotator, whom 
wéfufpect to be the iame perfon, who wrote the able letter to Mr. Wick- 
ham, reviewed in our laft number, (and fince, we are happy to fay, re-printed 
in doondon,) that very little is left for us to add upon the fubject. We thall, 
therefore, briefly flate, that while Mr. Scully exhorts his Catholic brethren 
tairefift: the. French, of whom, and of whole “tyrant” (Buonapari¢), he 
ive$ a tolerably juft character, he urges{uch topics as are beft calculated to 
ainflame:tli¢ir minds, and-to defeat the object which he profeffes to have in 
view ; he alfo panegyrizes the Iriih rebels, calis the molt injurious reflece 
tions on his fovereign, and the moft able and faithful of his fubjects, and in- 
volves himéelf in. a mais of abiurd contradictions. Amidit all his profelfions 
of dsyaity; too; he-propofes to his. countrymen, (p. 6 ) “ to difeufs this quef- 
tion,” that is, whether they fhall act “‘ witH THEM OR“¥GAINST THEM,” 
Athe French) “ not angrily but calmly.” Now, this is a clear admifiion, that 
every 
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every fubject has a right to make his allegiance to his Sovereign a fubject 

for doubt, comtideration, and debate ; in other words, that a vee is not 
a duty incumbent on the fubject, but a matter of choice. A doctrine, preg- 
nant with treafon and rebellion, and ‘eading, inevitably, to demolition and 
anarchy. We pal is over many other highly obj: ectionable pailages, and come 
to his moft indecent obfervations on the Kit ng’s con{cientious adherence, up- 
on a late oecation, to his corenation oath. 

« Tt is not to be imagined”, fays Mr. Scully, “ that @ guiddling cratchet in 
an oath wisl circumicribe the juftice of the beneficent father of his p people, im 
defpite of the rea‘onings of a Butler and a Newenham,” (all confuted b 
the fuperior reafoning cfan IneLaNp anda Reeves,) “ that the darkings 
ofa Duigenan will long outweigh the warnings of a provident Pitt; that 
the fadi. es of a Mu!grave” (Mr. Scully’s name for historical facts) “ will over- 
balance the tefiimony of a Cornwallis and a Cafilereagh ; that the virulence 
ofa Reynell ve overbear the authority of thofe great names, Mansfield, 
and Thurlow, and Burke. In a word, -that the how! of afcendancy will 
drown the calm voice of reafon and true religion.” It there be any mean- 
ing in this miferable rant, it is this;—that our gracious Sovereign, when he 
refufed to accede to the plans Pro} poled by his late minifters re:pecting the 
[rif Catholics, and the repeal of the Telt Laws, was influenced by the rea- 
fonings and petluations of the perfons here ment ‘ioned as favourable to fuch 
plans; when it is notor! ous that his Majeil) 5 determin ation was declared 
Jong before the opinions of thoft of thofe perfons were publifhed. Itisa 

fa@t not to be contradi¢ted, that his Majefty, on this occafion, acted folel 
from the dictates of his own contcience ; and hisdecifion, as we then thought 
and faid, and as we ftill think and fay, retle¢éted equal honour on his under- 
iiauding and his principles. We areata lofs, therefore, for words to ex- 
preis oar indignation at the audacity of a fubject who dares to aflert that 

his Majefty’ s conduct was founded on “ a quibbling crotchet in an oath.” 
Such an aflertion might well become a man who regards an oath, as a mere 
matter of convenie: ce, to be difpenfed with whenever it interpoles a bar 
to any gratification of pride or of intereit; but in the mouth of a Chriftian, 
who regards the fulemnity of an oath as every true Chriliian must, it is 
molt abominable. 

The judicious annolator well obferves, on this fubje@; ‘“ How much it 
is to be lamented that our graciow is Sovereign cannot as eafily get cid of this 
quibbling crotchet, as our author’s dereditary King, James il. when, .in-vto- 
lation of his coronation oath, he, under the pretence of forming a dronker- 
hood-of affection, and of conciliating religious differences, ee g to ere. @ 
delp: tic government on the ruins of our conftitution.” He has extended 
his communications on this offenfive paflage of Mr. Seully’s s in the appendix; 
and, as the paper there inferted contains fome ufeful information, and much 
judicious reflection, we fhall infert the whole of it. 

As there are principles inherent in the Popifh re‘igion, hoftile to the 
Proteiiant fiate, which have mamifefied themfelves at fundry times in an 
alarming degree, and have endangered its exifience, coercive laws have 
been made i in diferent re igus, bo cheek its growth, and to reftrain its ex 
celles, 

“ The profpe& ofa Popith fuccetfor to Charles II. raifed a general alarm, 


and occafioned the ena‘iment of the corporation and teft laws, which pafied 
Ta that king's reign. 
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* The objet of the former is to exclude Papiits from any offic, 2 relating 
to fle government of any erty or corporation, 

« The partport of the: latter, viz. the 30th of Car. IV. ¢h. 2. is fufficiently 
explzi ned by, Its prea imib He; “An act for the more effectual prete erving t! e 
king's peron and gov dremnidnt: by difabitug Papiiis to fit in either hou e of 
parlian mts” 

« The mfatuated condud of king James, blinded with bigotry, and in- 
flamed with the « irs aihition of eres ng: a complete fyite u of defpo- 
tiilm on the rn: i the conitution, confirmed al! thre appre hentions of the 
dangers arthng trom a Popith king On his abdieation then it was per- 
ceived, that mech titonger meafures than any hithérto relorted fo muft be 
embraced. for meonten sy be tlt church and flate’ again{t this enemy to civil li- 
berty and pure religion ; and that {ome fundam senta! conilitutions of the realm 
thould be adopted, which {hould remain unalte rab! e, to fecure pofierity, as 
well as ihe prefent time, againfi the dangers of I opery, whieh had at laft 
worn out the patiente of Proteti ants, in repeaicd firuggles to maintain their 
religion ond liberties. 

‘« From the omnipotence of parliament, it is impothible to make nnaltera- 
ble laws; forevery fuse ceeding legiliature has the power td alter thole which 
the former had enacted. 

“ Though the ‘upreme power, which is vefied in the king, cannot be 
refirained in ability, the perfon who exerci.es it mav be with-holden by the 
eheck of con'ctence. ; 

% The politics: ins of that day ong ved, that they hae lno way of fec uring 
wnalterably the Protetiant rel: gion, nor any way of b nding + pofie rity, but 
by binding the king, who, in hdtimoedtix nr times, might fet “himtelf ag ainft 
every attempt that fhowutd be m: ade, ever bi his snieifte rs and parliament 
to repeal the Protelient coniiitution, which t! wy then intended to efiablith 
forever. They tlipulated, therefore. with the king, to bind himfelf in 4 
folemn oath at his coronation, to do his utmoft to maintain it: and they oe 
folved, that the ame oath. beine taken by every fucc eeding monarch, fhould 
operate as a renovation of the obHeation which they withed to perpetuate ; 
jo that whatever a allerations in reluzion fature nh ge minitters migirt 
be inclined to mz sie. the king might find a fell excule and jufiifecation in 
his otha from velit no human pewer can abicive him, for not acceding 


‘to them. , 


Fhat part of his oath which refpees religion, 1s adminifiered to him by 

the arc hbiihep, at his coronation, im the followin wy words: 
«Will you, tothe utmofi of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
 trne proledion of the gofpel, and the Proteflant religion eftablifhed by 
* Jaw? And will you 1 prele ve unto the bifhops and clergy of this realm, and 


© wolthe churches eommitted to their c harge, all tuch rights < and privileges 


hall appertain unto the m, OF any of them.” Fhe teir 
ion of! ae that the} King fhall maintain the Prote(- 
tant relicion, este4iiséed bv lace’ and not as stall or may be ¢ tablished by law ; 


? 


for whon this metter was under debate, fome members wihing to give the 
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king the fuileit latitude to fanction any laws that may be afterwards pafled 
for making any atin ration in religious ioniters , contended that the paregree 
» thouid be worded in the la‘t manner; bot the amendment was rejected, for 
sthis reaion, that the oath rene be a nullity, and that the object of if « old 
be deivated if that were admitted. It has been faid, .that {ome alte rations 
have been already made in-the indulgences granted lo Roman Catholits 5 
but 
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but there is a material difference between repealing the fevere penal laws, 
and in giving the Roman Catholics fuch a, degree of political power, as 
may enable them to fubvert that Sieee to which they have ever hewn 
a decided hoftility. 

« His Majelty’s determination, then, is ; founded on a con{cientious adhe- 
rence to the obligation of his oath, and it is exactly coincident with the opi- 
nion of the parliament that pafied it into a law. ‘ 

« Mr. Scully makes light of this, and calls it a crotchet in the coronation 
oath, becaufe he knows, that in his church it would be ealily got rid of, by 
an abjolution or a difpentation, which his hereditary king, J. ‘mes IL, had ree 
courfe to, when, in violation of his oath, he was proceeding to overturn the 
conititution in church and ftate. 

« A few inftances will thew how common this practice is in the Romith 
church. 

« In the 15th century, Viadiflaus, king of Hungary, made peace with 
Amurath, the Turk, and they bound themfelves mutually, to adhere to it 

a folemn oath: Pope Eugenius IV. pe ‘rfuaded Viadiflaus, to violate it, 
having alfured him, that no faith fhould be preierved with a heretic: sind 
he fent cardinal Julian to him with an abfolution from the oath. 

« The Hungarian monarch then perfidioufly attacked the Turk, expect- 
ing to find him unprepared, but the latter was fo fortunate as to gain acom- 
slete victory after a fevere con flict, in which Viadiflaus and the Cardinal 
loft their ort 

« After a war of 30 years, the Emperor, and the Roman Catholic princes 
of Bernany. concluded a peace with the Protestant princes, ee 1648, 
and they bound each: other, by a folemn oath, to the oblervance of jc; but 

the Pope pronounced the oath to be null and void, becaufe it was made to 
ieretics, 

“¢ When Staniflaus lost the crown of Poland, in 1709, by the defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultova, and At ugustus, Flester of Saxony, regained it, the 
Pope abfolved the Poles from the ¢ oath of allegiance w hich they had ‘ohen 
to the former; and Augustus having prev ioutly taken an oath to renounce 
for ever, he aifo obtained an abfolution from it. 

« By the preliminaries of the treaty of Utrecht, between the I’mperot 
and Lewis XIV. it was agreed, that the Protestanis of Germany fhould en- 
joy the fame privileges which had been granted to them by the pcace of 
Westphalia, in 1648; but the Pope having been informed of it, wrote the 
Emperor an epistle, in which he declared the treaty to be null and void, 
though it had been eed fabies or fecured by an cath. This epistle 
is to be found in Vol. II. p. 179, of the Briefs and Epistles of Clement XI. 

On the 2d March, 1790, Mi; Fox made a motion in the hou‘e of com- 
mons, for the repeal of 5 e Sotporation and test laws. In the courle of 
the debate, Mr. Pitt {aid, hat the point at ilue plainly was, whether 
“ the houfe thouid, or a L not, at once relinquiih thole acts vinck | had, 
** by the wifdom of cur ancestors, ferved as a bulwark to the church, the 
“ constitution of which was fo connected and interwoven with the interests 
* and prefervation of the conslitution of the state, that the former could 
* not be endangered, without hazarding the fafety of the latter.” « The 
extent of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s principles went to the admittance 
of every c! clafs of diflenters to a full and comptete equ: lity, and even to the 
admittance of then: who onan comscrentia utsly / ink it their duty to subvert th 
tstablished church, The Ri ght Hon Gen itleman’s principles* went not or ly 
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to the admittance of Roman Catholics, but Papists, properly fo called, (and 
he obferved, that there was no material distinction between the tw 0) the 
latter acknowledging the fupremacy of a foreign, though an ecclefiastical 
prince, who, according to the Right Hon. Gentleman, wish all the odious, 
detestable, ads dangerous opinions, which belonged to bik church, ought not 
to be kept out of the most important and official fituations; before 'the 
commiflion of fome overt-act against the constitution, manifested by force of arms 
in the open field, by which the policy of prevention would be done away, and 
a dangerous door opened to the absolute ruin of the constitution. 

“¢ ]t is unaccountable, and no reafon has ever been alligned, why this 
great flate{man and his party, changed their opinion on fo important a mea- 
jure, in the year 1800. From the year 1792, to the year 1798, all the 
odious, detestable, and dangerous opinions, that belong to that church, had appeared 
in trea‘onable con{piracies, and by the commission t of overt-acts against the constie 
tution, mani fested by force of arms in the open field ; and yet, inftead of confirm- 
ing him in the opinion which he then pronounced with fo much energy, in 
condemning Mr. Fox’s motion, they feem to: have operated fo ftrongly as 
inducements to fanétion and embrace it, that he relinquifhed his fituation, 
becaule he could not fucceed in carrying the objeé of it into effeét.” 

Our readers will recollect our refleciions on this fubjeét at the time ; when 
we freely cenfufed thofe ftatefmen, with whom, on almoft all other points, 
we had the good fortune to agree; and as freely commended his Majetty’s 
prefent minifiers, with whom, on almott all other points, we have had the 
misfortune to difagree. Let this condudt, ,at once, ferve as a proof of our 
confiffency and mdependence ; and as a complete an{wer to thofe Jacobin 
calumniators, whe have accufed us of being the mere tools of a party, and 
the abject flaves of a minifier! 

One other ob‘ervation on Mr. Scully’s pamphlet, and we ‘difmifs it, we 
hope, for ever. . In page 59, {peaking of the Romanitts of Ireland, he re- 
prefents them as ‘ containing four-fifths of the population and hereditary 
keyalty of the country :” which reprefentation extorts the following remark 
from his judicious cenfor. 

« The Irith Romanilis have made a conftant pratice of giviug an exag- 
geiated jiatement of their own numbers, and of leflening that of the Pro- 
tefiants. It is well known that they fall fhort of three to one. Dr. Burke, 
Romith Titular Bithop of Otlory, publithed a book in Latin, entitled Hi- 
bernta Deminicana, in the year 1762; and he flates, that an exact enume- 
ration was made of the Proteftants and Papifts of Ireland, in the year 1731, 
and that there were, a@ually, at that time, feven hundred thoufand, four 
hundred and fifty- -three Protefiants, and one million, three hundred and fine 
thou‘and feven hundred and fixty-cight Romanifis; and he acknowle lges, 
that the proportion on the fide of the Proteftants had very much increa! ‘ed, 
by the operation of the penal code and the charter-{chools, ‘between the years 
1731 and 1762. By an enumeration made by Government in 1732 2, it ap- 

eared that they were in the proportion of two and a half to one.’ 

We thall conclude our account of this mifchievous pamphlet, by faying 
before our readers one notable example of the mode adopted by Mr. Scully 
for allaying the difcontents of his brethren, and exciting them to deeds of 
loyalty. 

« When they dwell upon the charms of Catholic emancipation, and ufe 
it as a bellows to blow ap the {parks of difcontent into a blaze of difaffec- 
tion; when they point at the foul figma of unmerited { fufpicion, which “ 
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nal code cafts upon your gentry and your whole body; whem they advert 
to the acrimony which it fofters in the walks of pr ivate life; when they re- 
mind you of the burdenfome land-tax which you pay—in diftris, where the 
lands are occupied folely by Catholics; at the difcretion of veliries, from 
which the laws exclude you; for the repairs ef churches, where {fervice is 
rarely, uf ever, perto, ‘med, and then not halfa dozen Proteftants attend, 
and for which repairs another, and an ample, fund is already appropriated 
by the law; when they {peak of the hazard to your property, and to the ad- 
minifiration of equal juftice, incurred by your difability to fill the fituations 
of theriff and under theriff, and all corporate offices ; “when they call your 
attention to your general exclufion from profetlional heneutns from the dig 
nified potts in the fiate, and from all thare of the legifiature, whereby your 
publie {pirit is damned, your literary ambition quenched, and your honeft 
induftry is bereft of its fair rewards in the advancement of yourtelves or of 
your children, when all thofe fore topics are aliembled and array ed on the 
fide of your invaders—fay to them in a firm tone, that thofe of your come 
mtnion who feel thofe burdens and privations the moft acutely, and, beth 
from public and perfonal motives, defire their removal mott earnefily, will 
not confent to be difturbers of their country’s peace; that, above all, they 
will not feek redrefs at the expence of honour, of loyalty, and of huma- 
nity.” 
if this gentleman be accufiomed to plead the caufe of his clients at the 
bar with the same ingenuity and zeal which he here difplays in pleading the 
caufe of /syalty, it can never be a difficult matter to anticipate the verdict 


of the J ury ! 


Observations oa a Ministerial Pamphlet, entitled Cursory Remarks of a near Obser= 
ver ufon the State of Parties during the Administration of the Right Honourable 
Henry Addington. By aii anxious Speciator. 8vo. Pr. 44. Qs, Gin- 
ger. 1803. 

A brief Answer to a few Cursory Remarks on the present State of Parties, by a 
near Observer. Svo. Pr. 56. Budd. 1803. 


WE were the firit to expofe the fallacies and falfhoods of that contemp- 
tible production, entitled ** Carfory Remarks,” &c.* which, by the arts and 
influence of party, has been forced through feveral editions ; ; and, after 
pointing out its leading defects, we expreifed a hope that fome political 
writer of momen sy ability would undertake its complete analyfis. That 
hope’ has been, a great, meafure, fulfilled, by the authors of the two 
pamph! lets before us. The firli of thete is dedicated to Mr. Pitt, to whom 
the author fays; ‘ It is for me to contider you as you have been, the great 
minifter of a ‘great people: and’ as you now are, under Providence, their 
hepe and refuge in the day of trial ! ‘Nor am I here afraid of being charged 
with qettery'; > asa ftatefman, your country knows that you are above It; 
and he who addrelies you feels that theie times are no times for compli- 
ment.” So fvel we ;—if at any time the plain, though unpaiatable, language 
of truth, be more particularly leafonable, and flattery more reprchentible, 
than at another, it is at a period big with dilliculty an id with danger sand 
‘that the prefent is fuch a period no man in his fenfes will deny, 





See Anri-Jacozin Review, Vol. XV. P. 407, 
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The broad and bold. aflertion of the Near Odserver, refpe@ing the unqua- 
lified fupport promifecd by the late minifiers to the prefent, is the tubject of 
much argument-by both the writers whoie productions are before us. They 
both reaion upon the improbability of fuch a promife being given by fuch 
men, and their reafoning is firong and conclutive. We, too, our readers 
will remember, took up nearly the fame ground, and, from our knowledge 
of the charaéiers of the individuals in queition, did not hefitate to reproach 
the Near Observer with having advanced a palpable falfhood. We have, 
fince that time, made enquiries into the truth of his a{leveration, and now 
repeat, from authority, that he did advance a flagrant and wicked falfhood ; 
no fuch promife ever having been made, nor any thing more than an offer 
of conditional fupport, accompanied by general expreilions of good-will, 
fuch as might naturally be fuppofed to pals between parties who had been 
for years, aijd during the moti critical times, in the habit of acting teeter. 
For the truth of this fact we pledge the credit of our work, and de! fy the 
whole hoft of Mr. Addington’s friends and fupporters, to contradict and 
confute it. It is needle(s, therefore, to defcend from faet to frobadbility. OF 
the treaty of peace, the author of the Odscrvations remarks: ‘This treaty, 
the unhappy ofispring of the prefent minifiry, conceived in imbeci lity, Car- 
ried in myiiery, and brought forth prematurely, was welcomed with frantic 
joy, and giddy ex ultation by the ihoughtleis multitude ; calculated ‘ad cap- 

tandum vuigus,’ it came on the people by furprife, and produced the defired 
effect of railing ihe premier’s popularity, who, dazzled by what he faw, and 
flattered by " shat he heard, bravely refolved, ‘fine cortice nare,’ and, at 
length, concluded the definitive ti: reaty.’ But as the Near Odserver had, 
most frie: nilyit mut be  confell ed, declined all difcuffion of the merits of thefe 
wonderful fpecimens of political and diplomatic {kill, the anxious sfectator 
foliows his example. After defending Mr, Pitt againit the falle and frivo- 
Jous charges prefe cred againit him by his contemptible aflailant, and illu!- 
trating his various poli itions with (ome humour, he concludes with remarks, 
ty the jutiice of whieh it ts impolible for us to accede. ‘ As to the Cathe- 
lic queflion, the tiebewr of the fimple, and the tialking-horle’ of the hypo- 
crite, I do not he! itate to pronounce that there is nothing in it dangerous to 
the liberty of-the fubjeci, or repugnant to the prefent pr inciples of the Britifh 
conftitution: this allertion, indeed, I fect unneceflary, when I retlect who 
have been its fup porters.” That the noblemen and gentlemen to whom he 
here allades acted from the moti pure and upright motives, in their fupport 
of this queflion, we have never prefumed to doubt; but that the meafure 
which they projected would have produced a very different effect from that 
which they expected it to produce; and that it was allo pregnant with dan- 
ger incalculable to our Church efiablifiment, we are fully convinced, And 
ve hope and truit, that fuch a queftion will never again be agitated. Should 
i be diiculied, we venture to’ prediét, that its difcuition w il occafion more 
ferious diffentions than any which have prevailed in thelfe realms for a cen 
‘tury paft. We luppofe,.it is from the knowledge which the author has of 
Mr. Fox’s good withes to the cau fe of Catholic emancipation, that, he offers 
that gentleman “ the tribute of” his “ praife,” and exprefles a with to fee 
him again in power! How he can rec: ss fuch a with with his condem- 


nation of ‘that. peace which Mr. Fux io loudly comme nded, ve cannot ima- 
gine. * We call upon him to produce, from the whole of Mr. Pox’ s parlia- 
mentary {peeches,from the year 1789 lo the prefent day, one finyle patlage 
which would be offentive to Buon: iparté; and, we can ailure ne that the 
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ywame of Mr. Fox, and the rep utation of belonging to his party, are fufficient 
to procure the releafe o: any ‘of thole prifoners in France, who have been 
detained in siblatién' of the laws of nations, and in breach of every prin- 
ciple of justice. Let him fay then, Is this man a fit minister for the British 
monarch? 

The author ‘of the “ Brief Answer” reasons more clofely, and analyses 
more minutely than his atiociate. His defence of Mr. Pitt, and his noble 
colleagues, is complete ; and confiderable ability is. dilplayed im his fatis- 
factory mode of refcui ng that upright statefman Mr. W indham from the 
fale. charges of inconfisteney preferred against him by the Near Observer. 
We lament that our limits will not admit of an extra@ from this part of his 
pamphlet. They unfortunately compel us to limit our notice te two points, 
on which the Near Odserver has particularly dwelled, and relpecting which 
a great difference of opinion has prev vailed. We mean, the difpoation of 
the country en the acceilion of Mr. Addington to the ministry ; and his pro- 
polals for a coalition with Mr. Pitt. The following repr elentation of the 
first ¢ corre!ponds fo fully wiih our own knowledge ar 1d obfervation on the fub- 
ject, that until we hear it attacked by peueins. more than vague declama- 
tion, and unfupported aJection, until, in fl hort, we lee the facts difpr oved on 
which it 1s founded, we fhail continue to think it a just reprefentation, and 
fee! ourielves warranted in arguing from it as ‘uch, 

“ You commence your attack with a moft melancholy difplay of the cala- 
mities and perils of the country, vhen the late miniilers delivered in their 
refignations. ‘That we had many difficulties io (urmount, and many dangers 
to encounter, Iam not dilpoted to deny; but 1 never will allow that “the 
nation was exhaulied with her exertions, or that the “ x2la¢/y success” (none 
but the Jacobins, we fhould have fuppoled, could have app od the epithet 
xnha/rpy to the szccess of the Britth arms; but the mila ppl lication, in this 
ii{tane e, evedentl} y arifes om ignorance and not from disaffection,) © of our 
had created the hi; distrust and dissatisfaction, as to the » conduct of the 
war, and the capacity of ya ersons intrusied with it,? The waves ran high, and 
the winds blew hard, but never was there a ne when the vetiel of fiate 
was more fea-w orthy ; never a peri od of greater unanimity or greater con- 
fidence in thofe who had the direétion of the he! m. The conitant whinings 
for peace of the old oppofition had nearly ceafed, or were totally dilregard- 
ed; neither the eloquence of Mr. Fox, nor the facetious rhetoric of “Mr. 
Sheridan, could convince the people of the pacific difpofition, humanity, 
and truly Chri i{tian virtues, of the ruler of the French nation. Look back 
on the proud, the haughty af fpect of Great Britain, in the beginning of the 

year 1801; behold her combating, fingle-handed, not w ith the gigantic 
firength of France alone, but w ith the accumulated and united force of all 
the maritime power of the weitern hemifphere, and retiring from the con- 
teit, not defeated and difgraced, but crowned with fuccels, and adorned 
with the brightef laurels of victory. Direét your eyes to the internal con- 
dition of the united kingdom; the two gre at councils of the nation almoft 
tihanimous in their approbation of the minifiers and their meafures; a com- 
merce flouritthing beyond all example ; ; the monied intereft placing implicit 
eonfidence in the great financier ;” (who is to the prefent as Broddignag to 
Lillinut,) ‘* the people fubmitting to the nnavoidable burdens of war with 
content and cheerfulnets ; fearcely a murmur watted againit the throne and 
government of our auguit Sovereign, even by the breath of fedition and 
enarchy. At this period Mr, Addington came into power: the refources 
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of the ftate, if managed with ability,” (and wishout ability, be it obferved, ne 
refources will prove adequate to the fi upport of {uch a Lingering, lifeless con- 
teft, as that in which we are, at this moment, engaged,) “‘ being fully adequate 
to the great exertions required of it; its fpiritand firength, if conducted 
with energy and vigour,” (and, without energy and vigour, we hefitate not to 
fay, a difgraceful peace is preferable to a war,) “ being amply fufficient to 
carry us with glory and honour through the arduous and eventful conteft in 
which we were engaged. g 

On the fecond point, the propofal to Mr. Pitt to refume his ancient poft 
in the government, the remarks of this writer are equally juft and forcible. 
His premifes are ftrong, and his deductions clear; and the refulal of Mr. 
Pitt is placed in‘a gael point of view, and tried by the only true 
ftandard ;—-his ability, by his confent on the propofed conditions, to render 
fervice to his country. she is fatisfactorily proved, by fair reaioning, that he 
could not render fuch fervice by fuch acquiefcence: In fact, we Anow, that 
the negociation failed entirely, from the refolution of Mr. Addington not to 
admit into the Cabinet thofe friends of Mr. Pitt, on whofe admiflion Mr. 
Pitt infified, as the fine qua non of his return to office. And one moment's 
reflection will fuffice to convince any rational being of the juflice and rea- 
fonablenefs of Mr. Pitt’s propofition. If he had acceded to Mr. Ad: dings 
ton’s terms, he would have been placed in a fitaation in which no minifter 
before him had ever ftood, and in which it would have been tmpollible for 
him to act with benefit to the country, or with honour to himfeif. | Solely 
refvonfible, in the eyes of the nation, for the meafures of Government, yet 
without in@uenc e, and having but a fingle voice in the Cabinet, in which 
thofe meafures mufi originate, he might, and very probab'y would, have 
been, not unfrequently, reduced to the degrading necetlity, of either fupport- 
ing in the Howfe, meafures which he had condemned in the Cabinet, or elfe 
of publicly oppofing his colleagues in office, and thereby producing dillen« 
tions that mutt have ma terialy: affeéied the public fervice. It was to avert 
this evil, and to render his fervices effective, that Mr. Pitt (whofe difin- 
terefted integrity has long been proverbial,) refuted to come into office with- 
out the aid of colleagues, whole talents had fiood the telt of lon 1g experience, 
and on whofe principles and cordial concurrence he could place the firmett 
reliance. His conduéi, then, was equally diltinguifhed by honour and by 
wifdom; and towring, like the eagle on the cliff, he may look down with 
contempt on the weak eforts of the mole below to undermine the lofty emi- 
nence on which he fiands. 

This writer concludes dis reafoning on this fubje@, which he manages 
with great ability, with the following rough, but fignificant, remark: “ Mr. 
Pitt is no more to be blamed jor refufing to a@t with Mr. Addington and 
his friends, to the exclufion of his own, than a mechanic would be, for re- 
fufing-to repair a houfe with blunt and broken tools, when new and fharp- 
édged inflruments lay at hand, the ule of which was denied him.” 

Mr. Pitt is moit ably defended tow ards the clote of this pamphlet, againft 
the attacks of the minilter’s friends, for what they ridiculoufly term an in- 
confilteney of conduct, in fupporting the peace, ‘and in afterwards taking 
the part which he did take, in the debate of the 23d of June, on Mr. Pat- 
ten’s motion for the cenfure of minifters; “ though” fays our author, ‘ it 
is evident to the meaneft capacity, if not totally blinded by party-p: ejudice, 
that the two quefiions are not in the {malleft degree connected, nor bear 
the flighteft refemblance to each other. Mr, Pitt was of opinion —— 
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blame attached itfelf to minifters, on account of the meafures adopted, and 
the line of conduct purfued, fubfequently to the definitive treaty; but he 
did not deem it a proper time to bring forward thole charges and accufa- 
tions. He did not wiih to interrupt, with Jong difquifitions of patt tranf- 
ations, the great and important butinels, which demanded the whole atten- 
tion of Parliament. He thought the country in fo imminent a fiate of dan- 
ger, that every confideration ought to be pofiponed to its defence. 

«« The new oppofition agreed with Mr. Pitt, that the conduct of minifters 
deferved cenfure and ;eprobation; but as to the time, they differed. Mr, 
Windham thought their mifcondu& fo flagrant, that no object could be of 
greater confequence, than for Parliament ‘to difavow any thare in the bu- 
miliating aud difgraceful fubmifiions of admmifiration. It was hoped that 
his Majetiy, perceiving that his prefent fervants did not merit the efieem, 
nor enjoy the confidence of the nation, would be gracion(ly pleafed to re- 
move them from his councils.” He then expofes the falfehood of thofe who 
with to promote a difunion between Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, and 
clearly proves, that the only ground on which they differed, the peace, be- 
ing removed, there are a perfect conformity of principle, and concurrence, 
of fentiment, between thefe eminent fiatelfmen. His concluding reflections 
breathe a true Britith fpirit, fuch as animated the noble breafis of our fore- 
fathers. : 

« Great and magnanimous minds are not agitated and difturbed by the 
Jow and envious pailions, which occupy the thoughts, and defiroy the quiet 
of thofe grovelling politicians, whole views, and whofe wifhes, extend no 
farther than themielves ; the utmoft fcope of whofe ambition is to preferve 
their places, who confider a refufal to concur in their opinions as a perional 
affront and injury. An enlightened and truly liberal flateiman looks with 
admiration on thofe who have the courage and fortitude to avow and main- 
tain their principles; he knows and feels the value of bold, upright, dif, 
interefied councils; he feleés his aflociates in office, not for their ready 
aflent and compliance, but for their abilities, talents, and manly principles ; 
he requires not paratites, but friends, not inefficient placemen, but able and 
independent coadjutors. 

« We are on the verge of a precipice; we are encircled with perils and 
dangers. Whillfi it is yet in the power of human exertion to fave us, before 
the fun of Britain’s glory fets for ever, let no fuggeftion of mortified ambi- 
tion, no effort of difappointed malice, prevent us from employing, under 
the ableft controul and direction, thofe means which providence has given 
us, to protect and fecure our happinels and independence. 

“ I will not defpair; I have {till a hope, that, under better aufpices, we 
May ggain emerge from the troubled fea of calamity and difgrace; when 
concellion and fubmillion are no longer ihe firft articles of the minifierial 
creed. The feafon may again approach, when Britons thall abandon the 
dafiardly and degrading love of peace, though purchafed with infamy and 
difhonour; when defiance, the ancient characterillic of the Britith nation, 
fhal] be inferted in letters of blood on our triumphant banzers.” 

This is the language of genuine patriotifm, alike remote from the whine 
ef fycophancy, or the howl of faction. 
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G ifford’s Examination, &e. 
(Concluded from p. 213.) 


R. GIFFORD commences his * examination” with tranfe ribing q 

YI paflage from his epifile to the notorious Peter Pindar; from which 

it appears, that he was fully apprifed of the treatment he was to receive ; 

of which, to do him juiiice, he evinced a careletinels furiously bordering on 
contempt. 

After noticing the ‘ hatred and malignity i in which the Critical Review 
has grown up,” (grotor down, we think, would be a properer term,) he 
gives fome laughable inttanees of the contradié ‘tions, to which intereft, or 
vertor in the proprietor, has given birth; one of whitch we fhall felec. 

‘When the Purfuits of Literature firft appeared, it was reviewed fome- 
stiut like the Tranilation of Juvenal. The author was infulted with the 
groffeft terms, and confident predictions were made that the work would 
fall into immediate neglect: fo ignorant indeed, and fo impudent ‘were 
the ftridtures on it, that they were generally believed to proc ceed from the 
pen of Peter ; this at leait may be boldly alirmed, that they were truly 
worlby of h him. W hat ‘ the re(ult? that work, the memory of which was 
to expire, before the ink that marked its condemnation was dry, has been 
rifing im reput ation, from its firft appearance; and, having reached the 
twelfth edition, has juit compelled the Critical Reviewers, who have all 
the faving cunning of foolith knaves, to chaunt a palino: lia: and now it ts 
that “ popular ir work,” that “* favourite work ;” prefently it wiil be that 
« admirable work !’ 

All this is very good; but we are furprifed that Mr. G. did not take 

occafion to obferve that their praife was as ridiculous as their cenfure, and 
had nearly as much claim to forefight. The Purfuits of Literature, we 
fee, was a contemptible and fhort-lived performance; but a work, written 
in profefied {witation of it, called the Millenium, or fome fuch name, was, 
according to thele fagacious “ gentlemen, ” a treafure indeed! In poetry, 
in learning, In €X tent of reading, in felicity of, quotation, it infinitely fur- 
paffed the former, and “would be read and admired when that was for- 

otten.” Did any of our readers ever fee or hear of fuch a work? 

The Critica! Reviewers charge Mr. G. with picking the pockets of his 
fubferibers. To fuch an accu.ation, which could only originate in the 
low malice of the Bavian mentioned in our lal, it feems ft ‘range that the 
tranflator fhould think it necefiary to reply. He has done it, however, 
and fo fully and triumphantly, that his miferable enemy has flunk abathed 
from the repetition, aud preierved a trembling filence on Mr. G’s. © dif 
honetty.” 

In a long and enfertaining note on the fubje@ of the 16th fatire, Mr. G. 
cafually obferves, * Badwle, we fee, hefitates to attribute it to Ju wvenal 5 : 
and indeed the old icholiaft fays, that, yy bis time, many thought it to be the 
work of a diflerent hand.” The Critical Reviewers, with a noble difregara 
of truth, “ape an ignorance furpath ing belief, make Mr. G. fay, that it was 
«* the work of an old {choliaft ;” and they proceed to infu!t him upon their 

own fiupid or malicious perverfion of his words! With regard to the 
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quel tion itfelf, the authenticity of the fatire, they appear as ui able to de- 


cide it, as a‘child in leading-iirngs! Indeed, though the matter has been 


agitated by every edilor of Juvenal for the‘e fifteen hu deed years, theie 
“ fagacious annotators’ never heard of it befure! What thall we fav? 
~~ Mr Dp like ee ae. > iinet anfirimats ° . ae 
Does Mr. ?. like iis aflociate Pete » BPaPe sof INforimauon WwW a Digit 
cellar? 
— > , » > e ‘ Sf y yo “rougl ni Los ; - “ede 
It is not our intention to follow the crilics through their thirty er forty 
pages of ran corous abufle; this is done by the eke ties who produces, as 
orance, inalice, and, what we 


he proceeds, fuch damning proofs of their ign 
truft never fiained the pages of any Review but’ the Critieal, bare-faced 
for geries, as muit for cver ram them in the eyes of every Aenelt man. if 


there be yet one of that defcription who condeicends to interest bimieli an 


their re putation. 

In the tranflation which is read under the name 2 of Dryden's, there are, 
it is confeffed, many inadvertencies, but ei vy hertelf, we believe, cou'd 
find but one pailage that is downright nontenfe. v1 bie. 6 an a'acrity in 
blunc lering, peculia ir to coxcombica! pretenders to literature, thele unhappy 
critics have felected as a a {pe men of “© correcineis!” p. 2+. This is 
piealant ly touched upon. by Mr. G. ’ 

We jeiect the next par. graph, becaufe it Agrees v with our own fentiments 
on the fubject. We wi h, indeed, the pripcip.e which the tranilator lays 
down, were univerfally acted upon. 


There’s poor Corvinus, of im itrician ftock, 
Tends, for a groat a day, a grazicr’s flock: 
Tuth, 1 can buy’ em all; &c. 


“ Ta this impure jargon {peaks the freedman of Mr. Gifford.—We in- 
voke she manes of ‘Phedrus, for power to charm our grove ling veriifier nt» 
a perfuation that the language of emancipated ilavery is not neceilarily dif- 

ufting.” Crit. Rev. p. 191. . 

ss Ti his, | doubt not, was thought very cl lever by Nir. Hamilton *; but 
fee on what fallacious foundations ene fool builds up the reputation of 
another! 

‘© Becaufe Phadrus,—where did the critic hear of his name ?—a man of 
nodeity and le arning, celebrated for the uncommon elegance of his liyle, 
and the ingenuity of lus apologues, was a freedman, thereiore his manes 
mult be invoked to prove that the language of emancipaled tiavery-is not 
neceflanly difgufting. Gracious powers! to what a defpicable pitch of 
barbarifin mutt that country be reduced, where ‘uch meffable fiupidity as 
this is ‘ured to pals for criticifm ! 

“ jt was this, among many other pa‘lages, that induced my friends to 
difuade me fom noticing what would onl excite a mementary contempt 
hy its raucour, or commiferation by ifs fully, and be fk rotten for. ever. 
That it would {o, is certain: nay, itis alieady forgotten; and this conGder- 


ation alone determined me to diag it forward once more to notice. It is 





« * T fhould not have conde‘cended to notice this man, if he had cons, 
tented himielf with being the vehicle of his agent’s ribaldry : but when he 
comes fo ward (as I know. he does) and infi'ts on its being admired, he muit 
not expe-t either his ignorance or his infignificance to fereen him from the 
lath of contemp|.” 

not 
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not for the true interefis of literature, that obtrafive and malicious block- 
heads fhould be forgotten :—they fhould be gibbetted for the {corn of wife 
men, and the terror of fools. This has been always my opinion, and I res 
joice when a name, whofe impotence would not have preferved its rancour 
from oblivion for a day, is {natched from the gulph, and hung aloft iz ter- 
rorem. Were this to be more frequently done, we flould have fewer im- 
pertinent fcribblers, and no Critical Reviews. 

* LT return from the digreilion into which the fiupid analogy attempted 
to be made out between the rude and unmannerly gabble of tie ignorant, 
infolent, and boafiful upftart of Juvenal, and the refined language of the 
modeit Phaedrus feduced me; his manes, I truft, will be henceforth le(t to 
their repofe: if the Critic have any farther invocations to make on the 
fubject, Plautus, or Terence, or at worft Horace, may ferve his turn.’ 

The beginning of the fecoud fatire : 


« Ultra Sauromatas fugere hinc libet, &c.” 
is thus tranflated. 


« © for an eagle’s wings! for I could fly 
To the bleak regions of the polar ky, &c.” 


This the Critical Reviewers ftigmatize as an “ unfortunate commence- 
ment,” exhibiting marks of ‘ uncommon carelefinefs.” Mr. G. fimply. 
replies, that he cannot difcover them. We believe hin. 

In p. 47, the Critics lay, « that the fingle word foscere fwells in the 
tranflation into two lines.” Mr. G. oblerves, with proper indignation. 
«* Poscere 1s literally tranilated into ¢ eg a copy,’ two words infiead of « two 
a, ’ Ah, Sir!—but to be ferious; if you are not the lait of fools you mnit 

be the firft of knaves. I believe in my confcience that you are both; and 
ain fometimes forry that ] ever dirtied my fingers with you,” 

We formerly noticed the ignorance of the C. R. in their tranflation of 
the paflage Lectus erat Codro; and were pleaied to fee that this {pecimen of 
their capacity for the trade they have taken up, had not efcaped the lath of 
Mr. G. Ina word, we believe with him, that there is not a tchool- boy in 
the kingdom fo gro! ‘sly uninformed of the nature of the Latin langua ge, as 
this felt-eleéted “ tribunal” of critics, 

In the courfe of his examination, Mr. G. obferves, that his object is not 
to defend his tranflation, in which he confefles he fees much to amend, but 
to fhew the incompetence of the cr.tics ;—thts, after a careful review of 
his ftri€tures, we feruple not to affirm he has done in every inliance ; and 
exhibited fuch proofs of falfehoed, forgery, ignorance, and detraciion, in their 
yemarks, as muf{t expofe the writers, fhould they unfortunately be difcovered, 
to  boundle’s derifion” and contempt. 

Borrowing a baitard kind of courage from the imaginary gloom of their 
hiding-piace, the « gentlemen,” as Mr. G. calls them, have weutinedl a reply 
to his manly and open charge!—and fuch a reply !—fuch a liruggle be- 
tween fury and deteétion ; fuch a ridiculous jumble of terror and defiance, 

as never yet di‘yraced the annals of the Ordinary of Newgate, or even thofe 
of th 1e Critical Review. We hall  difmifs” it with that brevity which its 
folly merits, leaving Mr. G. to “ anatomife” it more at large. 

Mr. G. accules them of forgery in numerous initances ; they venture to 
reply but to one, and in that one they are again guilty of falichood! In 


their firft attack they were wicked with fome “pirit; they are now pitifully 
funk, 
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funk, and labour to fneak out of their guilt, by joming meannefs to their 
other crimes, 

« Mr. G.” fay they, p. 338, ** acgufes us of intentionally altering lines. 
We thus vindicate cur good faith!!!” This vindication: is worth the 
reader’s notice. ‘In page 57 ofthe tranflation, theie words occur: 

« Why wait THEY, 
Do we now.” 


Here, to fcreen their turpitude, the pafage is again falfifed: the words 
are : . . 
Why wait they, 
Do ihey not. 
The reader fees the “* honeft” motive for this new fophistication. 
« The inadvertence,” they continue, ‘ of our amanuenhis, or celerity of 
the compotitor, in page 322, of our Rey. has inierted 
x 
« Why wait we, 
Do we not.” 


Nothing, we will venture to affirm, was ever more untrue than this poor 
fubterfuge ; for thongh none can be more fentrble than ourielves of the 
vei bal inaccuracies to which a periodical pubucation like this is expofed, 
yet nothing is more certain (begging the critic’s pardon) than that the 
variation in the preient cafe was the eifect of detign; and we may add, of 
a very unworthy delign too. The word sey is twice (not once only, as is 
here faltely infinuated) changed into we, but the w ol that, and every Other 
word in the two lines, beginning with the fame letter, 1s most carefully les 
parated from the rest, and printed in a different character! “Would an 
“ amanueniis,” or a “ compofitor” do this? tie, ‘* gentlemen!” “ the trick 
is rank.” And thus they “ vindicate their good faith,” in the first in- 
stance ! 

But it feems “ their readers will perceive that they had nor the slightese 
allusion to the words we, p. 339.” It they “ perceive” this, ihey are taly 
worthy of the Critical Reviewers, who kin diy took the pains, not only to 
infert the words in the text, but to print their initial letters in italics, for the 
“« honeft” purpoie of ridiculing the alliteration which themlelves pro~ 
duced. 

Agian, “ Mr. G. alferts with Jecoming veracity, that (dy our own confession!) 
to one edition our knowledge was confined ;”—it fhould be our ignorance :— 
“ but we were accom panied not only by Rupetti, but by all the principal 
editors of Juvenal!!! (9 p. 338. We beg leave to offer our humb!e.con- 
gratulations on the notable ufe here made of ai! thote editors! but does 
Mr. G. really fay that their ignorance was confined to one edition ?—it is 
feldom fafe to take theis:word, and we thall therefore confult thé work 
itfelf. 

In p. 189, they bring a paffage from the commoneft and worft edition of 
Henninius. To this, “which is their firf quotation, they fubjoin, “ under 
the tltadow of a note,” that  tzs edttion wil! sujrply fase? meh: quotations,” 

In p. 326, they are p! leafed to fay, “ that Mr. G. following Britannicus, 
&e. prefers miranti to mirandis.” To this he replies, —certainly more to 
expole the affeCtation of fuch wretched quacks, than to give any import- 
ance to the pailage, « What does the critic ({till taking him for Mr. Par- 
fons) know of Britannicus? I will. flake my credit with the world, that he 

never 
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never faw bis edition o! f Juver. al, and cannot tell at this moment what his 
text contains! He read in. the notes to my tranflation (which is all he 
knows of the matter,) that Britannicus had juftly explained miranti; and 
on t! Vis he fets up tor a judge. forfooth! and with no other edition than 
that of Henninius before him, ( (this he confefles,) pretends to tell the reader 
what, and whom I followed! 

it now appéars that Mr. G. does xo, as they fay, affirm that the “ critic’s 
knowledge was confined to one edition,” but that they had, by their own 
confefton, only that of Henninius dere them, when they made their quota- 
tons: and, indeed, it might ieem a litile improbable to a man of plain 
fenie, that i * body” of Revi lewers, “ with af the princrpal editors in their 


company,” 338.) fhould borrow from the moft verb Aa that ever ap- 
peared ! Of ihis, we believe, they knew nothing,—but tdws in the fecond 
> 129 


infiance “ they vindicate their veracit: 
The critics attempt no farther reply ;—not a word of their irnorance in 
miflaking the nobleit terms in th re Englith lan; guage for novelties imporied 
By Mr. Gifford ;” not a fyllable of: their injamy in quoting pa ‘ages from 
the Baviad, and pretend: ng th ey were taken from the tranJation of Fuve- 
nal! On thefe, and fifiy other charges, they prefervé a guarded filence; 
but in vain,——the /itera scrifta uianet, aed while the Crit cal Review exiiis, 
will be remembered to their utter fhame and diigrace. 
We have but one word more. The nga of Bruce, they fay, 
(p. 839, ) sé requires from ws no fupport.” This is fortunate . fo: never was 
there a {et of blockheads {o little qualified to give it. We ule the word 
without ceremony ; for we are nettled to fee the noble trade of criticifny 
profaned io the parp fes of malice by every pert pretender who can creep 
into this proitituted Review. Mr. G. had thown, beynd tle possidility of 
cavil, that m their doasted remarks on Abdollatiph, they did not underfi rand, 
and could not conftrue, a line whic h they quoted from Juvenal. It wiil 
fearcely be believed, that the reply to this acculation of the groveli fu nidity, 
fhould be trufted to ‘the fame poor inefficient creature who Kapaisiened the 
blundér! and that to juftify himfelf, this innocent thould preduce a fecond 
aflage from ithe fame fatire, of which he is equ: ally ignorant with the firit, 
and of which the fenfe is the dlrect reverse of ran he maintains it to be! 
What is Mr. Hamilton about? In the review of Mr. G’s. Juvenal, we 


find the words we sutor ultra crepidart , freq quently repeated with great leif- 
complacency. We have looked into the di ichonary for their meanigz, 5, and 
find it to be, ‘© Let not the millar go beyond his toll-dish?’ The hint is not ami 


(s, 
and we think he might apply ‘it with effeét to one, at leaft, of his “ fociet ty 
of gentlemen !” 

The paliage is, 

Sed qui mordere cadaver 
Suftinuit, nil unquam hac carne fibentius edit. 
Sat. xv. 

« This,” they fay,—‘“ and the ailertion mult excite doundless derision, — 
“has no relation to the man who came fir{i or laft, but is a diftin@t and Zso- 
lated (where did the critics pick up this wo.d?) obfervation, expofing the 
ferocious greedineis of thofe who m ae muit fill denominate can wibals, 
(p. 339.) Falfe and abfurd in every part! Who, after perufing fach 
trath, which ts too Rupic d fer an aii! wer will not be inclined to think with 


Mr. G. that “ ihe critic who ta-ks fo flippantly of fuvenal, never read the 
fatire 
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falire from which he quotes, and is ridiculoufly ignorant of its purport ard 
defign?” E xamt p- 70. 

Fearful of, a reply, the critics attempt to intimidate Mr. G, They 
threaten, alter having “ flayed,” to “ ditle 2t” him, and in another place, to 
« overpower him with innumerable fiabs!” ‘Thele proceedings, io much 
in the {pirit of ge nuine criticilm, do the “ gentlemen” inffnite honour: the 
will, however, fail of their effect. We know nothing of Mr. G’s. de figns, 
but we are no ftrangers to his difpofition. The bullying of a coward is 
with him an irrefiitible object of lavigniter’s and the an{wer which the futile 
malice of the critics might have fatled to prov oke, will undoubtedly be 
elicited by the affected magnani imity of their threats. 

The concluding paflage Of this egregious review diverted us not a little 
by its exceflive folly. Mr..G. who let his name fairly and openlv to his 
examination, expreties a with that kis ancnymous flanderer would unmafk. 
To this the reply, which muft ‘have Kas en dated by the genius of abfur- 
dity, is, ‘ the duties of fituation forbid us to vumas#. His guilty cowardice, 
therefore, ——we pray our readers to oblerve this ‘erefore,—* blufters moft 
heroically, he is secure! /. This is logic with a venge ance. Mr. G. can- 
not fee his enemy, therefore he is iecui re! He o npetes. his own name to an 
anonymous antagontit, who refules to “ unimaik,” ‘Jerefore he is a coward! 
O te, Bolane! we pity thee much; but we pity thy readers ftill more, and 
Mr. Hamilton moti of all. 


Defe C72CE 0 f° Joh iM Reeves, Esq. agai inst the Calumnious Attacks of oil Monilly 
<a? ie ie ewe te 


o 


TO THE EDITOR 


artic ie in the Afonx thly Magaz: ine of the preie t month, which contains an 
affected difplay of the life, principies, and death, of the late Jofeph Rition 
of Gray’s Inn, conveyancer ; but as the publi her of that work, and his 
partilans, feduloutly endeavour to perfuade the world, that it is wew con- 
du@ted on truly loyal and conftitutional principles, and that the mora/ reciti- 
tude of their minds will not now allow them on any aecount to admit any of 
the doctrines of the new philofophy to be in-erted and propagated if it: I 
am induced to caution the public in that re‘pect, and to requeit them, nobto 
give implicit credence to the ailertions of the publiiher or editors of that 
Magazine; for it is evident, not ‘ithiianding the high character they have 
affan ned, for the frerfes tibitity of thetr nature, that they are now actuat ted by 
the fame principles and m otives which gave “rd to its eftablifhment, or that 
they are influenced by a moft ma'ignant {pis This. ts not too heavy a 
charge against a“ wor k, which, while it profell ea to be the obituary of ‘de- 
parted merit, is in reality the stiematit fer of living worth: nor is it neceflary 
to do more to bring home this ch arge to the work in question, than to pres 
fent the public with a fhort extract from the life and charatier of Mr. Rit- 
fon above alluded to. 

« The admirable fincerity of his charaer was alfo fhewn in many other 
particulars.—Having amply fiudied the laws and conititution of his coun- 
try, he was on principle an enemy to the fuccefiion of the hou'e of Hanover; 
and, without an Ly prejudices of education to urge him, became a Jacebite 
from reafoning, at a lime when the race of Jacobites, by cefcenmt, was 
hearly extin@ in this country. —This unfortunate fingularity he however 


dil (Car ied 


}T is not my intention to enter tnto any controverfy with the writer of the 
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difcarded about the period of the French revolution, and til] his death res 
mained firmly attached to the princi pies of republicaniim.—Mr, Rition pur- 
chafed, about the year. 1785, the office of high bailiff of the liberties of the 
Savoy. In this fituation it was his fingular furtuneNo be connected with 
Mr. Reeves, the notorious leader of the afficiation for encomaging y:ies and ina 
fumers, and for supgressing the freedom of writing and speaking mon fe olitical topics, 

— Mr. Reeves was high-fieward of the Savoy ; and for his political condua 
was regarded with no lefs antipathy by Mr. ‘Ritfon, than Mal one and War- 
ton for their literary mifdemeanours. Mr. Reeves, a few years ago, retign- 
ed his office of high fteward; and it was a favourite opinion of Mr. Rition, 

that he, by his hoitilities, had driven this redoubied champion from his 
tiation.” 

Can any difpaffionate man, Mr. Editor, who is at all acquainted with the 
charaéicr of Mr. Reeves, read the above extract; and not iniiantly perceive, 
that the writer of it, actuated at’ once by his prejudices and his ignorance, 
has attempted to lay an indicriminate facrifice of learning, patrioti{m, and 
tafie, on the altar of folly and rebellion, and that he has, from his ambuth, 
aimed a poifoned dart at a character of fuperior excellence; but Jet not 
this fecret ailaflin rejoice either in his own fecurity, or in the fuccefs of his 
attempt,—he fhall toon be dragged from his covert, and the character of 
Mr. Reeves will rife fuperior from the impotent attack. We fhould indeed 
begin to doubt even the exilience of a Providence, if this were not the 
cate ; for where is the man of geuius or of virtue, who muft not tremble 
for his own fate, if the profound author of the Hiftory of the Englith Law— 
he who has exhibited fuch clear, genuine, and extenfive in formation, as 
characterifes the Law of Shipping, and all his other works—he who « ‘ared 
to ftand forth the avowed and open foe of that defperate horde that threat- 
ened, at the tyranny of the French Revolution, defiruction to their country, 
f:euld feel in his peace of mind or character, the flighteft thock from fo 
milerable an attempt :— but this cannot be, the country til remembers, and 
willlong continue to feel, the benefit it has derived from the deep re‘earches 
into its laws, the bold and energetic demonstrations of its nav al and com- 
mercial strength, and the manly and fuccelsful labours in tupport of its poli- 
tical dignity, that have for fo many years marked the ccanluct of Mr. 
Reeves, and raifed lis name to a deferved eminence among{t his countrys 
men. When it is recollected, that the moment at which Mr. Reeves 

laced himfelfat the head of that fociety, which this prefumptuous wriler 
via thought fit to style an “ Association for encouraging Spies and Infor mer sy" 
wasa moment of unexampled danger to the country, seed peculiarly need- 
ful of unremitting Vis rilance ; one 8 indignation is arouled at the icurrility 
and falfehood that mark the paflage I have just extracted. Mr. Reeves, in 
thus undertaking to watch over a numerous, restlefs, and diiloyal part of 
the community, expofed his perion, his time, and his character, to every 
{pecies of hostility that malice could invent; and fuch hostility perhaps, at 
that time, would have excited no tuprife ; : but when, by his manly exertions, 
aided by thofe who aliociated with him, the danger has long fince been 
warded off, when years have elap‘ed fince the country has acknowledged 
his patriotic exertions, it must be the ipirit of a character more than ordi- 
narily Wicked and audacious, that could dictate fo foul acalumny on the 
character of fuch a man. 

in times of @ lefs threatening afpeat, Mr. Editor, it would not perh aps 
have been worth while to have noticed this attack on Mr. Reeves’s cha- 

racter ; 
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racter; but when we know the enemy is endeavouring not only to over- 
throw us by arms, but to dettroy us with the infidious poifon of his prin- 
ciples, there is great danger in fuch eilays on the pallions and underitand- 
ings of the inexperienced and unobferving, and it becomes necellary to 
expofe and repel them with an anxiety that happier circumitances would 
not demand. itis by no means my wifh perfonally, to cait any reflection 
on the memory of Mr. Ritfon ; but if men of his character and principles 
are to be held up to Awdlic eftimation, and to be thus induftrioutly recom- 
mended to gudlic attention and example, it may, at no diltant period, be- 
come a fubject of deep regret, that the eminent talents difplayed by the 
author of the Purfuits of Literature, and of thofe patriotic writers who 
eftablifhed the Anti-jacobin Review, fhould have been {uffered on fuch 
oxcations to lay dormant, and that they had not been actively employed in 
counteracting {uch invidious attempts to bias the minds of the people, par- 
ticularly at the prefent crifis, and in order that they may be apprifed of the 
credit to which fuch venal reprefentations in the “ Mowthly Magazine,” 
and the work called “ Public Characers,” are entitled to. 

Thefe obfervations, and the fecret machinations of certain characters, 
induce me to notice an advertilement which appeared in the Courier of 
yefierday, (although zow a minifierial paper), announcing, that on this day 
the “ Friends of the trial by Jury” were to meet at dinner at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, to celebrate the acguiital of Mr. Hardy the thoemaker. 

Saturday Night, 5th Nov. 1803. ALFRED. 


N.B. Some of your readers, Mr. Editor, may perhaps recollect Mra 
Horne Tooke’s obiervations on Mr. Hardy’s cafe, after he was acquitted, 
and fome of them may likewife be enabled to communicate, through the 
medium of your excellent work, the number and names cf the jurymen who 
were impanelled at the Old Bailey, on the trials before alluded to, and who 
returned Or dcfiroyed the silver medals which were fent them by — 
in confequence (as it is furmifed) oftheir verdiéts of acquittal “on that oc- 
cafion. The medals were fpoken of at -the time, and even by one of the 
jurymen in my pretence, as beautifully ornamented, and highly finithed. 





MISCELLANIES. 





STRICTURES ON THE TRAGEDY OF PIZARRO, 
10 THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
I HAVE every reafon in the world to be fatisfied with your kind attention 

tomy communication on the “ Attorney General's pledge to bring forward 
anew Adultery Bill ;” and your early infertion of that communication encou- 
Tages me to tend you a few finiétures on KOTZEBUL’s popular tragedy of 
PIZARRO, which, on its repreientation during the lait winter on the Lon- 
don Theatres, was found even yet (o poffels a very confiderable degree of 
attraction, and to draw very brilliant and crouded houfes. I cannot help 
thinking that the true {pirit of this celebrated Dranaa is very greatly mijun- 
deritood by many of thofe who with reiterated delight attend its frequent 
feprefeytation: but as this mifunderftanding cannot be preferved without 
confiderable 
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conSderab’e danger, I hope to be excufed by all who’ate the fincerd 
Lovers oF Virtue for prevu nn to wie ld the Spear of ITHURIEL, 
and unmafking the feature sof the * foul Fiend” which have fo long been art- 


ie f 
ful! concealed. 

Lcd away by the enthufiafm of the feelings’, which many of the fenti- 
Mets in {his poputar play are fo pec culiarly adapted to inipice, the fuperh- 
Ch: b erver would hardly fufpeci that i is one of F the most igbrlk évigines of im- 
MO 4-4 hath lately appeared on the British s Stage. Without < any farther 
ecircuislocn ion I fhall {tate that it is the chara@ter of ELVIRA which forms 
the objectonable part of this celebrated Drama. To give this herome every 
fair ¢ ‘hance of extricating herlelf rom this chat ge,” le ‘her { ‘peak for herielf. 

ELVIRA, “the midrels of PIZARRO,” owns, in the very beginning of 
the play, that ber antachimen {to him is an “et e ‘Tor *Y ond that her 
tive” is “* PAS ION”, “INE ATUATION,” “cali it,” (ys the. “as you 
will!”  Passion.and Tigfatu tion are E LVIR A’ s apologifts for attachment to 
a man Who trad juft been de‘cribed as “ ign: bly born! in mind and man- 
ners ude—terccious—and unpolifhed ; though cool and crafty if occafion 


sid mcen- 


need ;—in yoath audacious ;-—ill his firft manhood—a Licensed Pirate—treat- 
ing men as brutes, the world as booty.” * Fora warrior fo accon)| lithed,” 
As ag a fays VALVERDYE, « 7tis fit ELVIRA fhould leave her noble fa- 


. 
mitly, her “fame, her | home, to thare the dangers, humours, and the crimes of 


fucha lover ras PIZAKRKO!!” Being more clofely ae t on the lubject 
of her attachment to PIZARRO, and VALVERDE declarin he “ frill at 
that event muait wonder”’—({he {ay gonec Hearme VALVER Di LW) hen fir! 
my virgin fancy waked to 2ove, PIZARRO was my country’s idol. Sif 

ravcht, se Maraise: d, aud ih a te ne became an Hero; and I was formed 
re be won by glory and renown. s known that when he leit @{ NA Mit 
mm u fight vetiel his force was pot an Makin wen. Arrived in the tijand 

{ GALLO, with his tword he drew a line wpon the fand, and iatid—* Pals 


thot who fear to'die orecongacr with their leader!” Thirteen alone re- 
mained ; and, at the head of thefe, the warrior fidod his ground. ven at 
the .moment when ny ears fir caught this tale, my heart exclaimed, 
* PIZARRO is its lord!” ; 

COURAGE, therefore. and MAGNANIMI- 
which ELVERA founded fer affection. Ht id \ 
them, her choice would have deicrved approbation : deprived of tits indif- 
mbiiton and brutal fee 


Ul 


peniible requiiite, they degenerated into deiperate 4 


ELVIRA, addreffing herfelf to ROLLA, fays—*“ Didit thou but know 
ike arts by which this h 1ypocrite frfl undermined the virtue of this 


cuiletess Aeart! gti even in the pious fanciuary where I dwelt, by cor- 
ruption and by traud, he praciiled upon thofe in whom I moft confided— 
till my « “istempered faacy led me ftep by flep into the aby{s of guilt!” 

« Pidii thou but know my story, ROLLA, thou would it pity me !” 





* The want of religion is not lefs confpicuous than is the abfence of mo- 
rality throughout the whole piece. Infiead of looking up ,to Heaven, as 
the author of PIZARRO’s good fortune, and which could in a moment 
have annihilated this *« self-sup port ed hero,” ¥ LVIRA, like other © Modern 
Philosophers,’ contiders him as the maker, and fupporter too, of his fortune. 


m ' 
Blalphemous, ungrateful, innptous, idea !! 


All 
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All this appears a" plaufible, until very foon afterwards, addrefling her- 
felt to PIZARRO, the fays—« When thy parting hour approaches, hark 
to the knell whofe dreadful beat will firike to thy de!pairing foul. Then 
will vibrate on thy ear the curfes of the ¢ loultered faint from whom thou itole 
me—then the lati fhriek which burii from my mother’s breaking heart, as 
fhe died, — ing.to her God againit the bate feducer of her re hid! Then 
the bluod-fiitled g groans of my murdered i brother ..... murdered hy thee, fell mon- 
ster-etecking atonement for his fifter’s injured honour !” pee iv. 
scere 3. 

Atier the enumeration of fuch hor:id cruelties could it be believed, if it 
had not fallen from the ng of ELY RA herleif, that the could “ bear af- 
fection” to fuch a mont er? Hear her next recount “ the Aacrifices fhe 
made for his fake!” + Blairs I not,” tays the, “ for thee quitted. my pas 
rents, my friends, my dete: my native land? When efcaping, did I not 
riik, in rushing ae thy arms, to bury myfelfin the bofem of the deep? . Have 
J not thared ail thy Pp ile heavy ftorms at fea, and frightful lcapes on {hore ? 
Even, on this dread/ul day, a unid the rout of battle, who remained firm and 
confiant at PIZARRO’s tide* Who — ted her buiom as his fhield to 
the aflailing foe?” Act. ui. Scene 3. Surely it is utterly incredible, af 
ELVIRA her: elf had not re! ‘lated it, that the could do all this for the mur- 
derer of her mother and brett 

The author of this pl ly, as : tho: ih defirous of confounding all diflim@ions 
of VIRTUE and VICE, RIGH’ fa and iW RONG, holds up this wonan of 

PASSION and INFATUAI iON.” this “ Miltreisof PIZARRO,” of 
the favage, blood-ftained, unrelenting PIZARRO, to the admiration + his 
audience ; aid the ce:cbrity of this popular drama proves that he hath fue- 
ceeded in the attempt. From the mout! of this votary of iJZicit love, fuch 
noble jentiments of FUSTICE and HUMANITY are made to fall as could 
only fit gracetully on the lips of Firtwe, OF this in col Misiency the author 
himfelf teems to have been aware, when, at the conclufion of the zdird a@t, 
he makes ELVIRA fay—<’? Tis weli—’tis juit 1 thoul d be hut aeetingh had 
fors got myself, and in the caufe of innocence assumed the tone of virtue. >Twas 
fit I thould be rebuked and—by PIZA RRO ia 

In one thing the author of PIZARRO feems tohave been confiftent and 
true to Natu, that 1s, in depiéting, in clear and glowing colours, the alliance 
which conitantly tubiifts between ‘LU ST and REV TENGE. In the foliloquy 
from whence the above extraét is taken, at the conclufion of the third a@, 
ELVIRA fays: ‘* How a woman can ove, PIZARRO, thou haft known 
too well—how the can daze, thou hait yet to learn. Come, fearlefs man, 
how meet the lait and feileit peril of thy lite ..... meet, and furvive, az 


injured woman's fu ¥ if thou canst |!” 


O KOTZEBUE! KOTZEBUE! how hath the all powerful hand of 
TRUTH, ina weak and unguarded moment of irritability, wrested from 
thy heroine the covering of HYPOCRISY with which before fhe had con- 
cealed herfelf! How plain ly does it appear from this pallage that the fenti- 
ments of feeling for another’s misfortun es proceeded from “the head, while 
thole of “ fury” for her own “ injurie. ’ procee eded from the heart! ! 

It is perfec Aly in point to oblerve in this place that the fell patlions of 
“FURY” and REV ENGE E never disturb the bofom of VIRTUE, what- 
ever may be the “ Injuries” fhe futiai ns, PATIENCE and RESIGNATION 
are the only arms which fhe calls to her aid: if on earth fhe is destined to 
be tried and purified by the fire of adyerlity, the is tenfible, that however 
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unpleafant the trial may be, yet ts it “ good for her that fhe hath been afflict - 
ed:” fhe therefore bows with fubmiflon to the will of Heaven, and waits 
for that reward which is laid up for her in the higheft Heavens. To her the 
beft and higheit confolation under the trials of this mortal ftate is, like that 
of the virtuous MELINAU, that ‘‘ there is another and a better world !” 
| ‘The fcene betwixt ROLLA (who is VIRTUE and MAGNANIMITY 
| perionifie -«d) and ELVIRA in the prifon isa fine one. ELVIRA having, 
i in pariuance eot the REVENGE threatened in a former fcene, determined 
i to aflaflinate PIZARRO, and brought a dagger for that purpole, meets un- 
i! expeciedly with the wean ROLLA in. the dungeon, im the place of his 


i | friend, who by means of the exchange of their habits had e: ‘caped. Afiey 
ii fome converlation, fhe commits the in{irument of her vengeance to what fhe 
mH 

i confidered as the move efficacious hand of ROLLA, after the had ufed her 


utmoft endeavours to excite him to avenge his country’s wrongs on the per- 
fon of PIZARRO. ROLLA atks, « Have you not been injured by PI- 
ZARRO?” “ Deeply,” fays fhe, “as fcorn and infult can infule their 
deadly venom !”), Who then can believe her aflestion immediately follow- 
it ing, thet “ the advances to the dread purpofe” (of her venge ance) ** in the 
{i cause of human nature, and at the call of sacred justice?’ Well does the virtu- 
| ous ROLLA urge—* The God of JUSTICE fanétifies no evil as a fiep to 
| goodneis*. Great actions cannot be achieved by wicked means.’ 
| ' The febtiinents of courage which ELVIRA difplays when her fcheme is 
one 6 and the cenickite -d to cruel tortures for the thare the had in it, 
re parts of the author’s defign to elevate ELVIRA to the rank of an he- 
th roine in the efiimation of the audience, thereby the more effectually to con- 
! ceal the ¢ ulpable parts of her chara¢ter. The precepts allo of feeling and 
ii goodnels which fhe is made to utter in the courie of the play, natur: ly tend 





morals, tnat “ thofe may be truly great who are zot truly good.” 

a The charaGer of ELVIRA mutt therefore, for thele reafons, be confidered 
i by the unbiafled and reflectin g mind as avery great blemifh in thus cele- 
brated drama; : inaimuch as it is inconfiftent and contradictory, violent and 
rev engelul, and, by its total want of virtue, tending direéily to promote the 

caule of immorality, and ferve the interelis of vice. 
| Mr. Editor, approving, as I heartily do, of your determined oppofition 
i to the alarming immorality of the prelent day, I feel convinced that the 
i above Critique on the extremely obje@iionable character of ELVIRA in the 
i popular Drama of “« PIZARRO”, will fall in with your ideas of it, and 
that however feeble the attempt to dilplay it in its true light, yet the at- 
1 tempt at eal will merit your ap »probation. Should you think the above de- 
ferving a place in your excellent and conititutional publication, you will en- 
venuvage ‘me to fend you a few remarks on another of KOTZEBUF’s por 
pular Dramas, called “THE STRANGER:” in the mean time I remain, 
with every good with for the fuccefs of your mifcellany, Sir, 
‘+ Your very obedient Servant, 
Fuly 7, 18053. DirAxeerns. 





<a 





* This is a noble fentiment, and diametrically oppofite to the well- known 
jesut ical maxim, that we may perpetrate the greateit crimes, or do the greateft 
injuitice, if we have but a good end in view: or, “ we may do evil that gud 
may come of it.” ‘This is repugnant to the {pirit of our Lord’s gofpel !! 
Striciures 





an to engender an opinion, diametrically oppofite to the fir grand principle of 
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Strictures on a Leiter from “ a Member of the Church of England,” 
TO THE EDTIOR, 
Sir, 
TROUBLE you with a few lines which I will hope you will do me the 
favour to mfert as foon as you can find room for them in your Review, 
on a fubjeét which appears to me to demand a particular animadverfion, 
In your Review for lalt'April 1 find a letter inierted in which there is a 
pee age which I mutt belicve efcaped your notice. The letter is fubicribed 

1 Member of the Church of England, The writer is zealous againtt the Me- 
tholiiftic miilionaries, aid: itis well to be zealous in a good caule; but his 
zeal is fo little confiftent with that of a member of the Church of England, 
that I mutt candidly fay, I fufpect the writer to be a member of the Church 
of Rome; at leaft, he has endeavoured to ferve it. Iam no friend, Sir, to 
ihe reiting the defence of the doéirines of the Church of England upon 
political, as the ellential, or primary principles. It is fh ifting the ground 
from the bafis of truth to the fandy foundation of popular fentinents; and 
temporal confiderations. I willingly agree that thefe m ay have their weight; 
but there are many occafions, 1n while h they are not to be comp aratively 
ellimated, or even admitted. That the po! litical ; good will follow, we have 
the experience of three centuries; but this ts the “proper order, 

That the doctrines of Predeftination and Juliification, as taught by the 
Calviniitic miflionaries, are not the doctrines of Scripture, I fiticerely be- 
lieve. The doctrine of ab‘olute pee ‘defiination is rep robated by lrenzeus as 
a herely ; and what was hcrely to the diicip! eof St. John is a a herely fill. 
This father has combated it with all his force, in his book againil the here- 
fies of his time. As to their doétrine of juilification, N I underitand them 
rightly, the error is, that they teach not only that we shall de juttified by 
faith, but that exclutive of his own efforts, he who believes zs juftified. This 
is only the abfolution of the Church of Rome under a more dangerous 
form; one by which every inan readily abfelves himfelf by the aid ofa little 
ignorance and enthuliafm. Heuce th ey fay they are in{pired ; conceive a 
contempt jor all others, and become prefumptuous, high-minded, and, be- 
lieving theic thoughts and a¢tions fanéctifi ied, may beco me initruments of 
evil, whenever the policy or extravagance of their leaders {hall excite them 
to it. Thefe, Sir, are ‘dangerous errors, they are contrary to the golpel, 
and as fuch they thould be tieadily oppofed apes i 7: eseunl authority. At 
the fame time, however, that I pity and condemn their error, I do zot con- 
demn their zeal with the author of the letter, in anfwer to which I have 
taken up my pen. This writer has given the ‘ollowing patiage, and a very 
(curious one it is, from a member r (pro feliing himfelf to be) of the Church of 
‘England. « * Abhorrent as I am from the abules, the errors, and, indeed, the 
very fpitit of the Church of Rome, I cannot refrain from reprobating as 
illegitimate, and highly mifchie vous, the endeavours which are here (in the 
Report of the Miflionaries) avowed to fubvert the religion of the Roman 
Catholic countries.” This is the very argument of the Jews againft the 
dogirines of our blefed Saviour. But let us hear him further. “ * What 
right have we, as Prote fants, to difturb the religious eltablithments of other 
countries ?” The queliion is here put iniGhionie, for disturbance is not the 
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necessary efect. They may be changed with a happy effect, and without 
difiurbance. That there may be lowe ri{que in the attempt, f grant; and 
where is the good attained without a rifque. If the quefiion be put fairly 

What right have we t: attempt to change the religious gpinions, and this writer be 
a Chrifiian? I will anfwer him fully by another queiiion, What right had 
the “Apoti les to attempt to change the religious opinions of the Geutiles? 
That he is no true Protefiant his own veneds wil, I believe, thew-p retly 
clearly. “However convinced we may be on folid grounds that ours is 
the true religion ; they are, doudiless, equally so on grounds which they ima- 
gine ta be fad with re pect to theirs; and as there is no umpire to decile be- 
tween us, thing remains but for us to leave each otier in the undifiurbed 
enjoyment of each others / vofessiong,” Has this man ever heard that there is 
fuch a book as the Bible: Has he ever heard that the word of God itfelf is 
the teit of the truth? Or does he mean to evade the teli by requis ing, that 
there fhould be an umpire to decide between truth and falfhood ? between 
what is coniifient with the Scriptures, and what is diametrically oppolite? 
If fo, I muti pity his underftanding, or defpife the fophiim. If the Papitis 
are in error, and in one se abhors; has he no with, no charitab'e defire that 
thev fhould fee their error, and turn from it. Has he no reipect to the coms 
mand of Chrift to teach all men. No, good man. Let them yo on in the 
way of perdition, it is none of his butinefs. Let their teachers continue to 
bi a merchandize of fouls, let them lock up the Scriptures in an unknown 
tongue, let them deceive unwary fouls by a pretended power of ablolution, 

let them worfhip idols, pervert the Scriptures, dithonour God, periecute his 
creatures, and widen the way of damnation to all that believe in their Bape 
trines, it is nothing to him. How then came he to feel any zeal againft the 
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Miflionaries? Is it only in fav our of the Church of Rome? Is the writer 
what is in Ireland called a * diddvied Protestant? Aw unlucky word, the laft 
of the lati ientence 1 have quoied, would tempt me to iufpect it. You, Mr. 
Editor, may bea firanger to the term I have uted; but in Iveland it fignifies 
a nominal Protefiant, and a real Popilt. In Ireland it is ufual when it is 
meant to-ma@uire weds are a man’s reli gious principles, to aik, what Arofession he 
is,0f; that is, what reiigious principles does he profeis ; and this queliion is 
more uled by the Papitis than the Proteitants. Now your correipondent 
ules this term prcciiely in the fame manner as above ; “ithe undiliurbed en- 
joyment of our ieveral Arofessiens.” If I am right in my conjecture, as I be- 
lieve J am, the iiyle of the argument is eatily accounted for. One of thefe 
ge ntlewen, under the name of Veritas, has lately, in the Sun, head the im- 
pudence to tell the public he profe es a religion he does not believe in; 
and to hope the legiilature will relieve his conicience by further favours to 
the Papilis, who have mace the ; grateful return of trebelli ion for ail that has 
been done. Others may probai ly come under your notice. Of the fince- 
rity of lome converfions let one intiance bea (peci imen. A-celebrated convert 
fome time ago became a popular preacher in Ireland, But did this man 
ever attempt to biing others from their errors? Ihave never been able to 
Jearn that he did; but his pulpit became the theatre of the avale of perfons 





* Whence this name arifes I do not know. 
t+ In the college of Maynooth, built by an ill-fated and mifaken libes 


rality, no le/s than Tour of the rebels were found to be bachoinadl aud were 
feized there.—Such were its firtt frutis. 
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in power, of public chara@ers, and of the ordinations of the Church to which 
he was a imitte d; but the Church of Rome, its errors, tts characters, were 
fiudiou ivi voided. I grant his terms were general ; but there are few ,ifany, 
who did not make the particular applications ond agtee in them, That 
there are, however, many {incere converts, lam pertectly perluaded and T 
heve, but thia dead not tefien the danger from the nominal profeiior, or th 
caution Sporty with re{pect to fuch. That fuch is the writer of that ens 
ter | have little doubt, otherwife could he infinuate as he has done, though 
jn artfully difguiled terms, the egzalizy of the grounds of convittion of the Pro- 
teftant and Papi °> He mutt be very ignorant indeed if it isnot'/o. One 
who cannot fee the difference mult be very {tupid, and he who fuppofes it 
indificrent, muft be a man of no RELIGION. 

The degree of favour fhewn of late to popery muft to every fincere Pro- 
teitant be a matter of ferious and deep forrow. It has, I believe, arifen 
from a very miftaken notion, and an ignerance of the deep and f yfiematic ° 
policy of the Church of Rome, to which that of the Methoditis 1s compa: 
rative'y harmie/s. Its preference of monarchical governments to republican 
ones,_has been fu ppoled to make better lubjec ‘ts than fome of our fectarian 
princip! ‘ss But the reafon of this preference is one that every flate that 
has any value for its liberty muft tremble at. itis this. The mind of one 
man is more eafily fubji ugate d than that of man v3 an 1, poll lefled of that of a 

nonarch, that Church at once rules the State. Its polic y 1s uniform in pro- 
greliive, but concealed, iniluence, and aims at real, more than apparent 
power; fubtle and perles vering, vindictive where offended, bold where it 
dares, tyrannical where it can, and rarely betraying the defi ign till it has 
fecured the effect. For the truth of this fiatement I appeal to the whole of 
its conduct in the ftates of Europe ; and, if more is wanted, to its conduét 
in the Ett indies. It is a religion of policy net of truth. It is to the zeal 
of our ancettors, that our being delivered from its errors, and its policy, is 
owiln be i is to the zeal of their fuccefiors that we owe our continuing to 
be fo; that neither the Church nor State are under the tyranny of Rome, 
and it is a like zeal for the truth that mutt preferve us fo. It is our duty as 
Chrifiians to thew, as far asin us lies, the hght of the truth to them that aré 
in error; and however I muft, and do lament and condemn the errors of the 
Methodiiic mithonaries, I think them much lefs dangerous than popery, 
and, | muft fay, their zeal would do honour to a better caule. 

The misfortut e of ihe prefent day is lukewarmne’s in religion. We 
have long been at eale. Let us not, however, tleep. it is incumbent on 
every mc mber of the Church of England to look to his fituation, and to be 
equally on his guard againti concealed enemies, and open foes. It is a duty 
to endeavour to promote, and extend the influence of the truth} and, at 
leafi, lo be as aciive as thofe who.e aclivity is their befi praife; if they are 
wrong, to tubititute what is right, and prevent the error by the truth. 

That you, Mr. Editor, have been watchful I fee with pleafure, and truft 
it has been wit h good efiect. That Ido not contider an overtight as any 
thing farther this letter will evince. That: your labours may be ‘uecefstul 
in the fur pport of the Church of E ngland, in prefery ing pure the ©: @rines of 
Chriiiianit: y, and oppoling error, is the fincere with of, Sir, ° 

Your obliged humbie fervant, 
CRITO. 

This letter, as we formerly flated, we tranfmitted to the wriler of that 
letter which called forth the animadverfions of Crito; and from him we have 
received the following juftification of himtelf. 

Y 3 Rerry 
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Repry TQ THE StricrureEs oF Crirto. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

HAVE carefully perufed the letter of Crito: and, although this writer 

is fo uncandid as to fuppofe me rather to be a member of the Church 
of Rome than of the Church of England, I will give him a proof of my 
being actuated at leaft by the mild fpirit of the latter Church, by pafling iv 
over all his harfli and unkind {trictures upon me, and by confining myieif to 
what I conceive to be the true point in queftion between us. if am really 
happy to find that we agree upon all matters that are effential, and that our 
difference is confined to topics of a fubordinate, and, comparativ ely, of a 
very limited nature. We agree in reprobating the Calviniliic doctrines 
and fanatical zeal of the Methodiftical miflionaries—We agree in detetiing 
the infidious practices and the boundlefs ambition of the Church of Rome. 
But we differ on the queftion whether, as Proteitants, we are juflifiable in 
fending our miffionaries into Roman Catholic countries, for the purpete of 
overturning their religious effablifhments. Againft fuch a proceeding | 
entered my proteft in the letter which Crito has anfwered; and the cafe 
appears to me fo extremely clear, that Ido not think it necefiary to add 
much to the reafoning on which that proteft was founded. I can dengue 
think it neceffary to thew that my quefiion, “ What right have we, as Pro- 
teftants, to diffurb the religious ‘eltablifhments of other countries ” is not 
anfwered by the queltion propounded by Crito for the puqpole ef an{wer- 
ing it, viz. ‘ What right had the Apoftles to change the religious opi- 
nions of the Gentiles ?” Surely it does not follow, that, becaufe the Apol- 
tles had adivine miftion to propagate Chrifianity, by converting the hea- 
then, one Chriflian couniry has a right to fend miffionaries to other Chrif- 
tian countries, in order to change their religious efiablifhments. The alien 
tion of fach a right involves confequences of which I am perfan ded Crito is 
not aware. As ‘the exiftence of a re ligious eftablifhment is effential to the 
quiet and good order of a community, an attempt to fubvert fuch an efla- 
blifhment leads to diflurbance and diforder, and the fovereign has a right, 
nav, is bound. to fuppreis fuch an attempt, and even to punifh thofe who 
makeit. But can foreigners have a right to do what would be criminal in 
fubje@s?° Let us bring the cafe home. If miffionaries were fent from a 
Roma Catholic country m order to convert our people to popery, fhould 
we not confider this asa molt unjuliihable intrufion, nay, even as an in- 
fringement on our rights as an independent flate? Befices our religi ous 
averfion from popery { thould we not, on political grounds, refent tlie {mallett 
interference, by any power on earth, with our Soauabitic mititutions? But 
furely all independent ftates muft have the fame rights with segard to each 
other: and we can be no more entit!ed to fend miflionaries to fubvert the 
religious eftablifhments of other countries, than other countries are to in- 
terfere, in a like manner, with our own. For thefe reafons, as well as for 
thofe contained in my former letter, I trust, Sir, that you and your readers 
will adnift the juftnefs of my accufation againft the Miftionary Society 
without fufpeéting me to be a whit more friendly to popery than even Crito 
himfelf. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 
A Member (and, I hope I may add, a found ond) 
of the Church of England. 
Obzervations 
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Observations on Mr. Edward Hay’s History of the Insurrection of the County ¢ 
Wexford, A, D,. 1798. By Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

SiR; _. 

OTHING can tend fo ftrongly to prove the authenticity of my hiftory 

of that dreadful event, as Mr. Hay’s profeliing in his work, and in 
his advertifements alfo, that his main object was its impeachment. His 
words are, ‘‘ The extravagant and inconfifient conduct of Sir Richard 
Mulgrave, Bart. and his reiterated, unwarrantable flander ragainit kdward 
Hay, is an imperious call for an authentic detail, in refutation of the mif- 
tatements which have hitherto miflead the public mind.” Notwithitand- 
ing fuch oftentatious declarations, Mr. Hay has not ventured to dilpute my 
veracity in any one fub{tantive point, 

I allert, in page 338, of the quarto edition, that when Mr. James Boyd 
arrefied, on the morning of Whitfunday, Edward Fitzgerald, of New park, 
a great number of pikes were found in his parlour, ready mounted, and fit 
for fervice, and that Mr. Edward Hay flept in the fame bed-chamber with 
him. Thus far he does not quefiion the truth of my narrative; but, he 
fays, that thefe pikes had been furrendered the preceding day to Mr. Ed- 
ward Turner,* a magiltrate, who depofited them at Newpark. 

Now this faét refts on the veracity of Mr. Hay, who, and whofe firk 
coulin, Edward Fitzgerald, had taken oaths of allegiance, which they after- 
wards violated, by entering into the rebellion. 

3ut admitting this to be true, it only explains, but does not contradict, 
what I have faid. Mr. Hay afferts, in p. §, of his Appendix, that he 
waited on me the 28th of May, 1802, and produced a variety of documents, 
that clearly proved the falfity of my account of him. This J potitiv ely 
deny ; and he has furnithed the ftrongeft moral evidence of the contrary ; 
for in the whole of his hifiory, he has not exhibited any fuch document ; 
and it is to be prelumed he would have done fo for his exculpation, were 
he polletied of it. He accufes me of flandering him, becaule 1 fay, in 
p. 388, of my Hiftory, that he was ‘‘a rebel lenian® Now, by his own 
admiilion, he convicts himfelf of this, in the moft unqueftionable manner. 

At midnight of the day of the dreadful matiacre on the bridge, a rebel 
mefienger arrived in the town on horfeback, and informed the rebel leaders, 
that their army had been defeated at Foulkes’s Mill, and that numerous 
colunins of the King’s troops were furrounding Vinegar Hill. Moved by 
fear, but not by remorfe, they immediately affembled, to concert meafures 
for their fafety; aud for that purpofe they folicited Lord Kingthorough, 
now Earl of King fton, to obtain for them that mercy, which they would 
not afford ninety-feven Protettants, who had been barbaroufly murdered a 
few hours before. 

It was agreed, on certain conditions, that his Lordthip fhould fend three 
officers, who were his fellow prifone rs, to the Genesal, who commanded 
brigades, for the above purpole. As great bodies of rebels, flying from 
Vinegar Hill, were ieattered over the country, it was well known that 
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thofe officers would have been murdered by them, unlefs they were accome 
panied, 1) protetied, by rebel leaders, noted for their influence and au- 

thority. Ir. Hay then tells us, in p. 220, of his Uiiterv, “ that Captain 
hea «stl ee the Antrim Afihtia, and himfel if, were ap pointed to proceed 
to the army at Oulard, with the propofal of the inhabitants of Wexford, 
and Lord Kitgtboreugh’s diipatches; Captain O‘Hea of the North Cork 
Multia, and Thomas Cleney, were deputed on the like milion to Ennis- 
eorthy; and Captain Burke of the North Cork Militia, and Mr. Robert 
Carthy, were fent to the army of Faghmon.” Thus Mc. Hay convicts him- 
felf, and proves beyond a doubt, the ‘only fact which 1 have mentioned, viz. 
that he was “ a rebel leader.” 

Cloney and Carthy are now living, though they were active and note- 
rious rebels ; and ihey may, with as much propriety, boalt of their inno- 
cence, their honour, and loyalty »as Mr. Hay. I thall{ubmit to the candour 
of the reader, whether thofe men, who had influence and authority enon, sh 
to protect thete olhicers, from numerous bodies of rebe!s, who, iiying fre 
Vinegar bull -ecsthed: vengeaiice, and thirfied for blood, could not nies 
faved: ihe lives of the Protettants, who were butchered the preceding day, 
on the bridge of Wexford. 

Miz. Hay has uttered the moft {candalous and envenomed abufe —_ 
the Right Hon. George Ogle, Dr. Duigenan, and many loyal aire d hig ghh 
re{peciable gentlemen, as well as againfi the Ma; giftrates of the whole es nee 
som. 1 rejoice at being abuted in “fuch good company, and by a perfon of 
Mr. Hay’s principles. I certainly made an apology to Mr. Jones, for fome 
fevere animadvertions which I made on his conduct; but not on the ground 
that they were net true. The affair would have ended there, but that he 
and his friends made fome fevere and fcandalous reflections on my honour. 
I therefore called on Mr. Jones for fatisfaclion, and retracied ihat apology, 
and in the event 1 was thot through the b odvs By a malignant muifrepre- 
‘entation of this aflair, Mr. Hay, to gratify the malice of his friends and 
parlizans, endeavours to accule me of cowardice ; but, I hope, and be eve 
that my triends will admit, that on this, ¥ wellason former oceafions, Lt 
proved myfelf not deficient in courage to defend my honour. 

Mr. Hay to recommend his book to his partizans, announced in his ad- 
rertiiements, fome months Sale e its publication, that his retidence was at 
the houfe oi Johw Stockdale, No. 62, Abbey Street, and that 4e was to pub- 
ith his work. This man was printer of the Prefs, and many other fedi- 
tious publications, for which he was fentenced to a long iaprijonment, and 
to a fine of 5001. but Lord Clare, from: pity to his wile and children, had 
the femterce remitted. 

Stockdale not feeling that gratitude which he ought, for this extraordis 
nary lenity which he experieuced from gov ommest, uc fince publifhed a 
variety vf feditious books; and among thele are ail Tom =. works, in 
one volume ;. Edward Hay’ s book; and the Beauties of t Prefs, which 
contains the quinteteence of tiat pultes comprifed in pl original work. 

In comfeguence of Mr. Hay’s conduét in the rebellion of 1798, and of 
the bifiery of that event whic +h he publified, and from his living at Stock- 
dale’s, his papers were feized, by oe of government, on the 25th day of 
July; and next day his friend and hoff, with whom he lodged and boarded, 
Was atref ed aud commitied, on a charge ef having printed the mflamma- 
tory and enna @ proc epennijons which were circulated in Dublin, on the 
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Mr. Hay ailerts, in p. $3, that the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam from 
the government of Ireland, aud the refulal of the Britith cabinet to fanction 
his mealures, occafioned the rebeilion of 1798. 

The defenders, a popith banditti, were terrific and deftruGive, in many 
northern counties, jo early as the yeat 1789. They increafed fo much in 
numbers and malignity in 1792, that ferious alarms were entertained of a 
general infurreciion in the metropolis, accompanied with carnage, plunder, 
and conflagration ; and the burning of the Hou‘e of Commons, that year, 
clearly proved that they were well founded. The defenders, joined with 
the united Irifhmen, became fo general and furious, in 1793, that they 
kindled the flame of rebellion in the four corners.of the kingdom, Donegal, 
Kerry, Limerick, and Wexford; and in many of the intermediate parts, 
they not only committed nociurnal robberies and aflailination, but often at- 
tacked and had fevere conflicis with the King’s troops, at noon day. | It is 
well known that a con{piracy for fubverting the conftitution, and fepa- 
rating the two kingdoms, was formed by the United Irifhmen, and the Ca- 
tholic Committee, to early as the year 17925; and that they afterwards foli- 
cited the aififtance of the French, the better to accomplith it. 

A negociation for that purpofe was difcovered on the 4th of April, 1794, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam did not arrive in Ireland, tll the 5th January, 1794. 

For this I thall refer the reader to the reports of the Secret Committees 
of the Irth Lords and Commons, The perfons employed in that negocia- 
tion, were a Mr. Jackfon on the part of the French, and Theobald Welfe 
‘Tone on that of the Irith traitors; and the latter was the avowed and ac- ° 
credited agent of the Catholic Committee ; and as fuch, that traitor attend- 
ed their delegates when they went to London, in December, 1792, to pre- 
fent.a petition to the King. 

Such were, and fo early appeared, the malignant efforts of Trifh traitors, 
to {ubvert our giorious coniiitution, iome years before any fevere mealures, 
o¢ coercive laws, were had recourie to, for their fuppretlion ; and vet Mr. 
Hay, and the Rev. Me. Gordon, in his partial and incorreét hifiory of the 
ebellion, impute that dreadful event to military feverities, though they 
were not adopted til a fhort tine before its explotion; and not until a 
violation of everv law human and divine, by the Lrith traitors, had render- 
ed their adoption abfolutely neceilary tor the prefervation of the ftate. 

But the dreadful rebellion which breke out on the night of the 23d of 
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July, 1S03, accompanied with fthocking circumfiances of barbarity, arofe 
from the fame caufe which produced that of 1798, viz. a deep rooted and 
fanatical hatred in the popifh multitude, againft the ftate, and their Pro- 
teftant fellow fubjects; and which 1s doéirinally, and feduloufly, inftilled 
into them from their infancy. It took place under the mildett government 
that ever preiided over Ircland, at atige when commerce flourifhed, and 
dometiic indufiry was well encouraged, as the wages of the artizan and 
labourer were uncommonly high, and the price of all the neceffaries of life 
was very low. Lord and Lady Hardwicke were univerfally loved and re- 
fpected, for their condeicention, the amiablene!s of their difpofitions, and 
their conciliatory manners, but above al] for their unbounded charity. 

The manufacturers of Dublin derived fubitantial advantages from the 
“munificent and liberal patronage of her Exceilency. The Orangemen of 

Dublin, in order to remove the abfurd and groundiefs prejudices of the 
Roman Catholics againtt them, difcontinued their meetings, diflolved their 
aiiociations, and relinguished the emblem of their order; and for the fame 
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purpofe, the memibérs of the eftablified Church abandoned tlie cuflom of 
commemorating the anniverlary of thofe days, on which the Proteiiant 
eonflitution was vindicated and efiablithed, notwithitanding the plots of 
traivers for its fubverfion. 

I beg leave to obferve, that though various attempts have been made to 
validate the authenticity of my hitiory; I have not had oecafion to re- 
linguith or reicind a fingle article in it; and yet I have frequently appealed, 
m the public prints, to fuch perfons as were acquainted with the occurrences 
of 1728, to point out any one error in it. 

Mr. Hay’s book is fo well known to be a falfe and fcandalous libel, and 
to have been written for anflammatory purpotes, that his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant has ordered the Attorney General to profecute its author; 
printer, and on 


Dublin, Aug. 28, 1803. RICHARD MUSGRAVE: 


POETRY. 





A BRITISH BATTLE SONG. 
( Near the sea, ere sun-rvise.) 
By Mr. T. Wurre, author of the Tyrant, and of the War Song, which 
appeared i in former numbers of this work. 








The good;—the brave 
W ill ** aid thee in the doubtful thock of arms.” 





Lo! the ftreaks of day appear ; 
All we prize is in our rear ; 
Hark, in front, the invaders near; 
March !=—daunitle's, brothers !—toward the flood j 
Britons '—to the field of blood! 
We are Britihh freemen born ;—— 
Ev'ry tyrant’s fetters, fcorn ; 
Death or freedom is our bourne : 
Plunge !—plunge th’ invaders in the flood! 
Plunge the Atheifts in the floed! 
Round yon blazing fires afar, 
Thoulands watch the fiock of war; 
Thoufands wait what Britons dare ;— 
Launch '—freedom’s bark on Gallic blood ! 
Britain’s bark en Gallic blood! 
Britons! firike for liberty ; 
Freedom dwells with victory ; 
Smite t the fiends of flavery ! 
Bear !—bear our bann ers high to blood! 
Wave them o’er the crimfon flood! 
Hear the fignal—cannon’s roar ! 
Pland’rers tread our facred fhore ! 
Vengeance pants for Gallic yore ! 
March !—br rothers '_-to the field of blood! 
Britons !—to the field of blood! 
SUMMARY 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





SINS CE our laft obfervations on the fiate of Europe, nothing has occurred 
to diipel the thick gloom which pervadcs the political hemi{phere. In 
ca{ting our eyes over the continent of Europe, we find that not one event 
has taken place, within the laft tix m< mnths, which can afford the fmalleit 
fatisfaction to the friends of focial order. Fraace, purtuing her ufual career, 
has extended her baneful influence to ev ery corner of Europe; hurried by 
the impetuous temper of her chiel, which ~- neither fuffer contradiction, 
nor brook controul, into a premature war, the finds herfelf reduced to the 
neceflity of f{upplying the deiecis of commerce and national induitry, by the 
old revolutionary re‘ources of plunder and robbery. All the tcanty produce 
of her finances, and even the revenue of years to com e, being absorbed by 
the bound'els expences of the Contular government, and by the prepara- 
tions for invading this country ; Bzsnafarié, in imitation of his friend, and 
quondam atlociate, or rather matier, Roderspierre, has tent a confiderable 
portion of his licentious hordes, to qaarter themielves at the cofi of allied 
or neutral ftates; while the batiard republics of Batavia, Helvetia, Liguria, 
and the Cilalpine, whofe independence has been folemnly proclaimed and 
guaranteed, at the inftigation of the Conful himielf, in various treaties, have 
been compelled to fupply him with men, mony, thips, and naval fiores, 
convincing the whole world of the truth of our ailertio nS, on the conclufion 
of the treaty of Amiens, that they are, as to every political purpofe, frovinces 
of France. We e truft that thofe politicians and writ ers, W ho denied this fact 
at that time, will now have the candour to acknowledge their error, and to 
contfefs that we were as correct in our opimions on this fubje@, as fuble- 

quent events have meontetithbly proved us to have been en ev ery other cone 
nected with that unfortunate event. But it is not yy conduct of France 
that afiords us matter for either ationithment or convern, it is only fuch as, 
fi Ico the efiablifiment of that bane to all moral and political happinels, the 
refit bli (he has invariably purfued, and fuch as fhe will ever purfue, until 
fhe (hall be reitored to her priiiine ftate, and thereby be enabled to rank, 
in fact as well as name, among the lawiul governments of Europe. But 
itis the conduct of the greater powers, who baicly connive at, and even 
encourage, her prot ligate pr ractices. The King of P.ullia ftands foremof 
on the lilt of thefe dexenerate princes S. He has not icrupled to allow the 
republi ic an n hordes to traverle a part of his territory, in order to invade and 
19 ‘de folate a country which, as a Prince of the Empire, he is bound, by the 
faith of treaties, to detend and protect. He has allo fuffered the neutrality 
of the Hanie Tow ns to bev iolated, and their imhabitants to be plundered, 
by France. As an excufe for fuch condu&, which nothing can exeule, it 
is afferted, that the King of Pruffia is a well-imtentioned piince, (good inten- 
tions, in this degenerate age, are generally admitied to be an adequate fub- 
ftitute for good erties, ) who wilhes to do what is right, but that his army is 
completely Jacobinized, and that, therefore, he canuot se his withes and 
intentions into effeét. That Jacobini{m bas made a rapid and exteniive 
progres in the Pruffian dominjons, is a fad which has long been known to 
us; but that it was firft propagated, and has fince continued to be enceus 
raged, by the court, is a fact equally certain; and of this, were it proper, we 
could adduce numerous proofs. hat it fhould therefore have reached 
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the army is extremely pr bable ; but what then? Are not the French Jacos 
bius adverie to Bu uonaparté’s government? becaufe, though a jacobin him- 
feli, raned to power by jacobinical’ means, and having jacybins for his 
principal minifiers, he feeks to reconcile jacobinical principles and mea- 
fures wiih regal pomp and power ;-—and are not the Englith Jacobins, for 
the fame reaion, loud tn their outcries again{t him? This objection there- 
fore will — avail his Pruflian Majetty. Belides, before we can admit 
this extracrd hnary pica, we muit Call upon thofe whoadvancee it, to ewer 
a fingle mitance in which this prince’s anti-jacobinical difpotition has beet 
difplayed. In fhort, we believe his conduct to be the natural retult of his 
principles ; and, nothing, we fear, but the inevitable coniequences of both, 
which, fooner o r later, he muft experience, will lead to that radical change 
witich can alone refcue him from impending deftruction. 

There was a time when fuch outrageous violations of the lawof nations, fuch 
a feandalons breach of every principle of public jufiice and equity, as 
France daily exhibits to trembling Europe, would have railed the cry of 
infulled ma ajelty, wou'd have called forth the voice of indignant vengeance, 
from one end of the contment to the other. But, alas! that time is gonc! 
that fpirit has evaporated! All now is maétive, torpid, and mert. Prin- 
ciple has lott its terce, and honour tis fway. A fordid, felfith, ignoble 
feeling has fucceeded; and the friends ot anarchy have caufe to congra- 
tulate’ themfelves. 

While France ts thus intent on the realization of her carly threats to re- 
volutionife Evrope, and giving to its inhabitants an carly foretafte of the 
bletiin igs which they will derive from the future eflablifiment of her uni- 
ver'al empire, bletiings which the wretched Hanovertans hav e tafted in 
their utmolt ple nitude S—apt reward for a and cow ardice !—while, 
with the piercing eye, and griping hand of the mifer, fhe difcovers and 
feizes every fource of wealth or of comfort, in. the pice or the cot, and 
converts them to her own ule 5 her tvrant is fill intent on removing, if 
not the only, at leatt the chief, obitacle to the final ac complifiment of al! a 
beneficent plans for the regeneration of the human race. De'lenda 
Carthage. The annihilation of the Britith empire is the theme of his wake- 
ful hours s, and the tubje@ of his dreams, All the fruits of his plunder, all 
the wealth he can accumulate by taxes, ext rtion, or robbery , are devote dl 
fo this — id object. To doubt, that he will endcavour to invade thefe 
ifies, ts to betray a confummate ignorance of his charact: reel deficns. 
The difficulties which fiand in the way of his fucce!s, will rath er operate 
as fiimuli to uvge him te, than as preventives to deter lim from, the at- 
tempt. Ifhe farl, the lo:s will not be his; butif he fuccecd, the gain will 
be cxciutively his own. The facrifice of lives is a matter of no confidera- 
tion with the man who raiher chole to jead thoufands to certain flaughter 
at the Bridge of Lod, merely to yratify his vanity, than to pa{s the fiream 
without lois, at a little diflance from tie {rote As tothe common feel:ngs 
of humanity, every action of his life proves them to be aliens from his bo‘om, 
What: then is to deter him from fending licentious hordes to defolate 
our plains? Nothing. That an invaion will take place, and that, at a 
period not very remote, appears to us certain. We thould imagine, a pre- 

vious effort will be made to efleét a innétion of the Dutch ficet with that 
now lying in ae e harbour of Brefi: angi, in cate it fhould fuceeed, the united 
force wik rifk an a@ion with our ficet, during which the frigates and trant 
ports that actompany them wil tuive to pul h forward to ai place of their 
deliination. 
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ene. On a coaft fo extended as ours, and aflailable from fo many 

oppotite tipsy it is next to impoilibie to prevent adefcent under tuch ¢: 
cumfiance - Butit will require an extracrdinary communes tion of fortunatt 
occurrences to enable the enemy to land any /ermidaéle lorce on, any one 
{pot. This, however, will better {uit the daring ui a of Buona; parte, than 
a variety of detcents upon dive rent pointe, with a divided force, incapable 
of acting with energy and effect, and fit only for purpo! es of partial dep reda-~ 
tion, and limited dauruGion. It cannot be doubted, that bis efforts weil be 
chiel! y directed to the attainment of two gran i objet ts, as leat ling more ine 
mediately to the accompli.ameut of his main ead, omnia feizure of the me 
tropolis of E ogland, and the conqguelt of Ireland. To aichteve the Rane 
he muff rifk the lois of his feet; tur without the aid of a ileet, the attempt 
would be ablurd; and to etfect the former, ne mult collect a very great 
force, uch as that now affembled at Boulogne, with the means of conveying 
it hither, and riik a defcent on the coait ot Suffex, or on that of Kent. He 
will have to balance the danger of cutting his way through a powerful 
army, provided for the protection of thefe coalis, againit the ; sarang of 
their proximity to = capital. But the object is one.of iuch immente im- 
portance to him, that great, and infurmountable, we trust, as the dangers 
are, which he will have to encounter, we ineli:e to beheve, that his troops 
are destined to brave then 

The firtt object that eateralls attracts our attention, in the ftate of our 
domeitic policy, is the means adopted to reliit the threatened invafron of 
the cocntry, and to profecute the war with the energy and vigour which 
can alone bring it toa happy and faccefSsful termination. Ia reipect of the 

voluntecrs, we veither agree with thofe who are diipoted to place them near- 
I on a level with regular troops, in oppoling an army of veterans; nor 
with thofe who fo underrate their fervices, as to confider them as uleleis, 
and of no effect. We regard them as equal in {ptrit and courage to any 
troops whatever; and were the enemy to meet th em in Lizde Park, we 
have no doubt that they would give a good account ol f them. Bat, at the 
fame time, we confider them (ihat is to fay a great portion of them) as un- 
fitted, by their habits and mode of living, for the hard{hips infeparable from 
a mili tary life. Thele habits cannot be fuddenly overcome ; to fubdue 
them, fomething more than ipirit and inclination are requifite. We here 
{peak of se ea fuch as they xow are, {in contempiation of an imme- 
mediate call for their active fervices), and not juch as they may be rendered 
by time and difcipline. Thus circumiianced, then, they may be fafely re- 
lied on for the pi refervation of internal tranquility, an objed of no little 

importance, or for oppoling an enemy in their own quarters; but to ex xpect 
that they will be able to ” bear the fatigues of an active campaign ;—that 
men, uled to all the eafe and conveniencies of domeliic life, will immediate- 
ly be able to forego on and to fubmit to all the h ard{hips of long marches, 
with the other numerous inconveniencies to which a private oldie ‘T 1s 1D 
cellantly expoled, is ae encourage an expectatio m, the ablurdity of which 
the flighteft know ledge of human nature will jufice to demontirate. Te 
the conititution of thefe corps, too, as they exift at emcee there 1s much toe 
object. The dangers arifing from bodies, at once deliberative and military, 
are {0 obvious, that they mutt occur to the moft ordinary under! tanding ; ; 
and though we are perfuaded, that the great ma(s of volunteers will conduct 
themfelves in a manner bec oming the loyalty of their minds, and the good- 
nels of their caule, yet we know that there are among them fome, who will 
eagerly 
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eagerly avail them‘elves of any opportunity for fpreading diffentions, and 
promoting confulion ; we fpe ik of men, who have entered thefe refpectable 
corps, at the in sig “ation of the emissaries of the London Corresponds ng Society, for the 
exfrress furfiose of fro, nhagaiing their infernal frrincifiles among the troo/es ; and, ultis 
mately, of republica nising she” army. We earnettly, thercfore, exliort the com- 

manding officers of the different cor ps of v olunteers, to kee :p a watchiul eye 
on the conduct of their members. The cloven foot of jacobinifm cannot be 
fo carefully concealed, as not to be fometimes vifible. 

We purpofely forbear to dilate on this unpleafant fubje@. But viewing 
this contiderable portion of our military ry in fuch a light, it is netered 
for us to turn our eyes, Wi ith more than common anxiety, towards our regu- 
jar army. Here authentic documents are watiting, and to rely on incertain 
rumour would be imprudent and unfafe. It has, indeed, been pofitive!ly and 
public ly afferted, and the atleriion has hitherto experien ced no contradic- 
tion, that the iiland of Great Britain does not contain thirty thoufand regu- 
Jar infantry, It this be really the cafe, furely unufual inactivity mutt heve 
marked the proceedings of the war department, or elie the recruiting fervice 
mu(t have experienced, contrary to the former afiertions of the minili ry, 
unufual difficulties, fromthe mode of providing fubfiitutes for the militia and 
army of referve, and from the exemptions granted to volunteer corps. We 
believe this lait to have been the cafe, and, indeed, the high bounties given 
to fubfiitutes have proved not leis oppretlive to individuals than detrimental 
to the fervice. It ts the molt ridiculous of all fallacies io boalt of the faci- 
lity with which the army has, in particular caies, been fupplied with recruits 
from the army of referve, at the common bounty of feven guineas anda half, 
The true ftandard for eftimating the price of a recruit is not what the re- 
cruiting ferjeant pays, but what the recruit himfelf actually receives. And 
it is tolerably certain, that every recruit taken from the army of referve, re- 
ceives. on an average, from thirty to forty pounds. Were the whole, now 
raifed, to be thus taken, a confummation devoutly to. be wii hed! the thirty 
thou! wad men would coft the country upwards of a million, whereas they 
ought to coft little more than two hundred thoufand pounds. It wil!, per- 
haps, be faid that the government pays no more than the ufual price, and 
that the rett comes out of the po ckets of individuals. But do not the taxes 
which fupply the means of giv ing the regular price come alfo out of the 
pockets of individuals? And where is the ‘difference, in a national point of 
view’ Be this as it may, there cannot be two opinions about the indifpen- 
fible neceliity of comp! eling our regular regiments, and of keeping on foot 
a very large” regular force, fuch a “force, in fort, as the country poiletied, 
when the peace of Amiens was concluded, which force the minilters, firang- 
by re lying on the permanence of the peace, difbanded with fuch improvident 
hafte. W e mean not to fay that any regular force which our finanees will 
allow us to maintain, will be-fuflicient for our fecurity, at fuch a period as 
the prefent. We are convinced it will not ; and that in order to preferve 
our mdependence, and to iupport our rank among the nations of E urope, 
we matt become, toa cértai » extent, a military people. But certain we 
are, that without a very exteniive regular force, we can never be fecure. 

Nearly nine months have elapfed fince the King’s mefiage to parliament, 
which may be coniidered as the commencement of the war; without an y 
decifive act of hoitility on our part, and without even the completion of our 
means of defence, for not more than one half ofthe volunteers, we believe, 
have received their arms; many of the militia regiments are imperfect; and 
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iwo-fifths of the army of referve remain to be raifed.. This, confidering 
ihe difpoiition of the foe, and the encrmous expence of the contelt, is a 
Jamentable contideration. ‘If the continuance ot the late war, for another 
gampaign would, as the miniiter aileried, have cott the nation farty mil- 
Jions, it may fairly be interred that the firit campaign of the prelent war 
will coft at leait as much. Whatever facrifices are neceilary will, no doubt, 
be cheerfully jupported, in defence of our religion, our libe: ties, and laws; 
but nothing can tend fo much to diic ourage a 1: ition, to lower their {pirit, 
to damp their expectations, and to. defeat their hopes, as a mere war of de= 
fence; and it would feem from the languaye of the miniiters, that this war 
js meant to be purely defentive; for itis a fair inference {from the contents 
of the {peech, at the opening of the prelent feiiion, that the on! y obitac le 
to the conclufion of peace is the conviction of the enemy, that che fubja- 
gation of this country is practicable ; and that the removal of this obitacie 
will be effected by defeating his plan of invation! But what is to be done 
if, after this aflertion, he fhoul 1 torego his favourite plan, and keep us dor 
feven years in our prefent ftate of alarm f—or what, if defeated once, he 
fhould renew the attempt, again and again, ‘during the fame ipace of time? 
Are we jill to remain patiive, {trong only in deience, and incapable of 
hofiile energy ? > Heaven forbid! Belides, let us alk, how the grand ob- 
jects of the war, as differently tiated by different members and ‘upporters 
of the miniftry, the fecurity of our Latiern territory by the perpetual potief- 
fion of Malta, and the re(toration of the i indepe ndence of lburope by curb- 
ing the mad and deltruélive ambition ofthe French republic ; how are thete 
objects to be attained by the defeat of the enemy on our own ihores ?— 
They know very little of the temper and di!pofition of Buonaparté who 
believe that the lofs of a victory, or the detiruction of an army, will lead 
him to forego his favourite plans, or make him re! ‘pect the princi ples of 
jutiice and honour, Intent on ogr deliruction, he will {pare no pains to 
atchieve it ; army after army will be facrificed i in the attempt to fubdue u 35 
he will eeatal us in every poliib! e way re protract the war by every pols 
fible means. He will render the differen t powers of the continent his tri- 
butaries, and make them fupply him with refources for the Support of the 
conteft. And, unhappily, our timed policy is but too well calculated to 
encourage him to proceed in this abominable tyitem of {poliation and 
plunder! We allude to the reported acqguieicence of our minifiers in the 
annual tribute extorted, by Buonaparté, from the weak cabinets of Spain 
and Portugal. That, to (upply our enemy with one of the main tinews of 
war, with the means of carrying on hoitilities again{t us, is as much an att 
of hoftility, as to lupply him with _— and men, isa fac that will (earcely 
be di‘puted. Spain and Portugal, then, have commiticd this act of hojitht y 
againft Great Britain. but, in 2 i of our acguiec'cence, it is ui ‘ged, 
that minilters had only to confider which would be beft jor the cw to 
juffer thole powers to fupply our enemy with money, or to reduce them to 
the neceflity of taking an active part in the war, by egy rding tuch fapply 
as an hoittile a@, and refenting it as fuch acis have hitherto been refented ;— 
and that they a¢ted wilely in their connivance at that which the¢ could 
not prevent. This language, we admit, is well-fuited to the conciliating 
and /ideral {pirit of the prelent times; butit is not, on that account, le: 3 
novel in principle, nor lefs dangerous in eficct, What prevenied France 
from reduci ‘ing Spain and Poctugal to the degrade ‘cd fiate of French colonies. 
during the ast war? The dread of our attacks on the Brazils, and on the 
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valuable fettlements of Spain, on the continent of South America. This, 
and this alone, occafioned her forbearance: andthe fame cauic would have 
produced the fame effect now. In fact, if we had occupied the Brazils, on 
the firlt threat of France to invade Portugal, with an avowed determination 
to hold them conditionally ; paying the revenue to their lawful fovereign, 
during the war; and reftoring them to him at a peace, p-ovided his Eure- 
pean territories were not invaded by the French, we are perfuaded the fecus 
rity and indepéndence of Portugal might eafily have been maintained—but, 

by our tame acquiefcence in the extortions of the French, we have fanctioned 
her degradation, and aliilted in reducing her to the wretched fituation of 
holding her national exiilence by the frail tenure of the will or caprice ofa 
foreign ulurper, the moft fangumary tyrant on the face of the earth. It 
would be abfurd to. fuppofe, that France, having once ailerted her right 

and proved her power, to render independent nations tributaries to he 


om | 


will hefitate to encreale her demands in proportion to her wants; -and, by 
dezrees, to pour the whole refources of Spain and Portugal into her own 
coffers ; ; 4 which cafe-her means of annoyance will be evlarged, and her 


ability to prolong the war extended, beyond all powers of calculation 
muft be obvious, indeed, to every one, that Buonaparte would not have 
acceded to the prefent arrangement, in refpect of thefe powers, 
had found it his interelt fo to do; and, we ihould have thought, 
knowledge of this fact, would have been fufficient to induce our Min 
to re(ilt it. Befides, they muft be aware that, fubject as theie tributary 
jiates now are, to his will, whenever he may chufe to make them take an 
active part in the war, they mufi obey. Thus tt appears to us, that by our 
connivance, we have given him encouragement to continue his extortions ; 
and afforded time for 1trengihening thole potletiions which, in the event of 
a war, fhould be the firit objects of our attack ; while, in regard to Spain, 
it is notorious that preparations for war are making, under the direction of 
French generals, in every part of her dominions. Whether we confider shits 
matter in reference to our honour or to our interelis; in its effect on the 
minds of foreign powers, or in its influence asa precedent, it appears to us 
equally reprehentible, and equally pregnant with the molt dangerous con- 
fequences. But our limits preclude. us from entering into.a coniideration 
of it, under thefe different points of view. Surely, when France is daily 
extending her fatal in fluence, and awing the weaker powers of the conti- 
nent into abject rare omp. ianee with her arbitrary mandates, it were a policy, 
worthy a great nation like this, to convince fuch powers that they would 
incur as much danger by cowardly fubmiflion as by resi a reiii fance! Such 
policy wou iid raife us in the eftimation of £ urope, and might pofibly ope- 
yate as a check on this new ({yitem of univerfal exto: siniee : at lead, it would 
have a tendency to excite a {pirit, defiructive of that general torpor which 
feeins, at preient, to pervade the councils, to pally the efforts, and to be- 
numb the fenfes of all the nations on the continent. To trace that fpirit 
to its real fource, w ould be an unintenefting, and not a difficult, tafk. 











